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OBSERVATIONS ON SUCH WORKS OF THE BRITONS, AS APPEAR TO HAVE 
BEEN CONSTRUCTED IN IMITATION OF THOSE OF FOREIGN NATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


AND FIRST; REMARKS WITH REGARD TO SUCH STRUCTURES, AS BEAR THE 
STRONGEST INDICATIONS OF HAVING BEEN IMITATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE MORE EASTERN PARTS OF THE WORLD, INHABITED BY SYRIANS, 
MEDES, AND PERSIANS; AND IN ASIA MINOR, | 


s recall past days, 1s impossible ;—and even to obtain any ade- 
quate apprehens1ons of the days that are past, is to man exceeding 
difficult: for the mind is continually so overpowered with asso- 
ciations of ideas to which it is habituated from objects continually 
present, that it requires a command of thought, and a strength of 
imagination, possessed by few persons, to become divested of the 
prejudices arising from modes of thinking to which we have been 
accustomed, in a manner at all sufficient for the right apprehension 
of such scenes, and thoughts, as must have presented themselves to 
the minds of those who lived in former ages.“ 


There are three very striking instances, of the exceeding difference of the combinations 
of ideas presented to the mind, in different ages, by means of the very same identical 
objects; even though they still remain nearly the same in external aspect.—The one; the 
antient Caledowan Duns, in the north of Scotland; mistakingly called Danish Forts ;— 
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We can hardly ever entirely avoid seeing the whole of the 
description of past times through a false medium; —a delusive 
imperfect apprehension, that will much alter the true and right 
appearance of every imaged feature. 


Wr 


another, the Hirst small Towers of Stone, constructed by s. zoe of the early Britich Chieſtains, 
on our Southern Shöres; —and the third ; the magnificent Tombs of our Norman Princes; 
and of illustrious Nobles; Prelates; Abbots; and Abbesses; from the middle of the twelfth, 
to the end of the fifteenth century. . _— — — 

The two former; (which we cannot PA contracting with ths $0 a more a 
cent Norman structures;) can now hardly offer to our imaginations, any other ideas, than 
that of small, dismal, dark dens; that must have been devoid of convenience, and de- 
void of state; even when crowded with the court, and retinue, either of Vortigern, or 
Ambrosius;—of Kenneth, or of Donald. 

But in those early ages, either in Cornwall, or in Scotland, such kind of rude structures, 
(the very first, and almost only complete buildings of stons then known in the whole 
Island,) could not fail of conveying ideas of grandeur :—and would indeed appear, in the 
eyes of the Britons, cloud-capt towers; and even gorgeous palaces; at the very time that the 
numerous attendants on the Sovereign, were there literally littered down with atruw, in the 
lower apartment, and in the surrounding court. | 

As to the last; the magnificent Norman Tombs, from the middle of the twelfth, to the 
eud of the fifteenth century ;—we now can scarce bring our imaginations to view them in 
any other light, than as mere monuments, and memorials of the dead. 

But in the ages referred to, they presented to the mind of the beholder, the idea of 
great personages actually still lying in stule, and not yet mingled with that common dust, the 
common lot of all men. 

Whilst such of them as, by * superstition of the times, were canonized, were consi - 
dered as present in their magnificent shrines, not only in body, but even in some degree in 
spirit, to receive those most shocking idolatrous supplications, which were offered up, 
through their supposed intercess ions, by the misguided people. 

Whilst Edward the Confessor, and Thomas a Becket, were worshipped in their 
shrines;—Henry the Third, and Edward the Third, whose bodies were not buried, but 
placed high from the ground, in the centre of their tombs, (with the representation of their 
persons, placed above, in their royal robes, covered with brass, so richly gilt that it might 
all be easily restored to its pristine splendour at this very hour,) were considered, by every 
Spectator, as still lying in the heart of the tomb in state, as effectually as when the body was 
first placed under a sable herse, in the royal apartment of the palace wherein each died. 

And even the same idea was annexed to each of the stone coffins, of the Bishops of 
Hereford; and of the Abbesses of Ramsay; wherein they lie above ground. * 

Still more strongly was this idea annexed to the tombs of Edward the Black Prince, 
and of Henry the Fourth, at Canterbury ; under the bodies of whom, contained in their 
tombs above, you may at this hour actually walk, in the lightsome Crypt beneath. 

The same sort of ideas were doubtless usually annexed to the tombs of Edmund 
Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, and of Aveline his wife, about A. D. 1300; and to that 


3 


Vet unquestionably there is hardly any kind of cultivation of the 
human faculties, that can well be of more importance to us, than the ; 
obtaining the power of discerning, as clearly as we are able, how 
the whole aspectof things has changed, upon the face of the earth, 
from age to age;—and how exceedingly different the combinations 
of ideas, in the human mind, must have been, at different pe- 
riods ;—since upon it depends all right judgment;—and on it very 
much depends the full elucidation of all truth ; and the removing 


of Aymer de Valence about 1323 or 5, at Westminster and in like manner to those of 
Robert King of Naples about 1320, in the church of St. John at Naples; —and to those of 
the first Scaligers, at Verona; all nearly of the same age, and very much of the same kind | 
of architecture with the former; whilst one of the bodies of the ancestors of the Scaligers was x 
placed over the door of the church; and another of the bodies on high pillars, so that you 
may walk under it. | | 

The magnificent monument of Henry the Fifth, whose body, like that of Richard the | ? 
Second, lies inclosed in the lower part of the tomb, much above the level of the floor —— f 
and last of all, (when the custom of placing the body in the raised tomb itself was coming 
into disuse,) the tombs of Henry the Seventh, and that of his mother Margaret Countess 1 
of Richmond, (with the brazen socket for the taper, that was designed to be kept continually | 
burning, still remaining at the feet of one of the finest bronze figures, to resemble her, that | | 1 
sculptor ever formed, ) had exactly the same continued idea, of a perpetual hing in state, 
annexed:— till at length, in that very age, the whole of this sort of imagination became | f 
utterly extinguished ;—and from thenceforth most truly left earth to earth, ashes to ashes, | 
and in every sense of the word, dust to dust; and to us ideas $0 totally changed, that man- | | 
kind are now, in general, at a loss to find out kow the whole matter was; wonder, when [1 
by chance the remains of bodies are discovered (like that of Edward the First, and like if 
the bones of Richard the Second, ) lying yet in their sepulchres above ground; —and can 
scarcely acquire discernment sufficient to perceive, that such things, once so common, and 
$0 perfectly well understood, ever were. 

Yet this idea of a stately presence of Royal Remains, was as far as possible endeavoured 
to be preserved, throughout ages, in a most striking manner, in the well-known Inscription, 
on the margin of the Tomb of Edward the First; whose body still nearly entire, wrapped in ly 
cere-cloths, and robes of state, and lying above the steps ascending to Edward the Confessor's _- | 
Chapel, was seen and examined in 1774; and has a most curious account given of it in the | 
Archzologia, Vol. III. p. 376. 


The Inscription was almost perfect, till within the last half century. | 
| 


Epwarpus PrIMus—ScotoRUM MALLEUS HIC EST—1308—PACTUM SERVA. 
EpwarD THE FirsT, —THE Scors MAUL is HERE, —1308—OBSERVE THE T REATY, 
A slight representation of the tomb of Robert King of Naples, and of the adjoining ones, 
may be seen in Misson's Voyage d'[talie, Vol. II. p. 39, French ed. of 1702; and good 
representations of the tombs of the Scaligers are given by Panvinius, the dates of which 


tombs were from 1311 and 1315 to 1353 and 1375, Onuphrii Panvinii Antiquitatum 
Veronensium, p. 169, 170. 
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of many difficulties, that have even prevented the right under- 
standing of those Sacred Writings that are above all Oy the most 
interesting to us. * 

And at the same time, on it depends the eng of ths mind 
from the entanglement of many errours, that have been imposed 
upon the world, with "oY to matters both CBA PO _ 
to civil government. 10 4 

To collect ren as many well ascertained Soles, and as many 
clear accounts of actual remains of antiquity as possible, by way 
of data, in one point of view ; , without any hypothesis what- 
soever; and without any preconceived apprehensions; and to wait 
with patience for the unavoidable obviously concluding ideas, that 
present themselves to the eye of the mind, from a concurring con- 
vergency of every ray of the light of truth derived from the whole; 
must surely then be one of the best modes of attaining unto such 
kind of discernment.— And is perhaps an effort in the cause of 
truth, which deserves to be much cherished in the minds of those 
who have leisure, even as a just and due cultivation of those 
faculties which Almighty God has given us. 
An undertaking of this kind, produced the contents of the two 
former Volumes:—and an honest desire still further to persevere 
in such effort, now brings this third to the public eye. 


* 


J. the conclusion of the last Volume, it was intimated ; that after 
having endeavoured to discern, without prepossessions of any kind, 
how rude were the Munitzons, and how comfortless the Habitations, 
both of those deemed the aboriginal British inhabitants, and of the 
first additional British settlers:—and how gross, and barbarous, 
though in some instances so stupendous, all their works were :— 
and after having endeavoured to discover more precisely, what sort 
of Fortresses, and what improved ideas of Civilization, the Romans 
introduced; that we should next proceed to enquire, in what degree 
any Imitation took place, amongst the Britons themselves ;—and 
how far any greater advancement was progressively made. 

But before we enquire what Imitations of Roman magnificence 
were attempted by them, it will be well deserving our utmost care, 
and diligence, to turn our attention to some extraordinary remains 
of architecture, which are found in certain parts of this Island, well 
known to have been visited by foreign nations, long before the 
Roman Invasion. 

Remains, which are of such a singular construction, that they 
cannot be supposed to have been the vestiges of any buildings 
erected either by the Romans, —or by the Saxons, —or by the 
Danes, —or by the Normans ; —and Remains, therefore, which 
must have been the works of some prior age ;—and, as it should 
seem, either of Plænician settlers; or of some other foreigners from 
the East; —or else of such Britons, as in those early ages, and in 
those parts so early visited by the Phoenicians, had at last acquired 
this plan, and this art of building, by conversing with those who 
repeatedly visited these coasts, in order to obtain that valuable 
produce Tin. 

This assertion, (che fact having never yet been properly attended 
to,) may appear to some persons, at first sight, rash, novel, and 
extravagant: and the truth of it may perhaps be somewhat called in 
question. But it will, I am persuaded, on a fair and full examina- 
tion, appear to every candid person to be well supported, by a 
chain of corresponding evidence; whilst the perfect, close resem- 
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blance of these structures, to what. appears, from the highest au- 
thority, to have been the real construction of the—0Qyvorre,—or 
antient Castellated Fortresses, in Syria, Media, and Persia, so often 
mentioned in Scripture ;—and their total disagreement with the 
plan of any Roman Fortresses; and with tlie dimensions and other 
peculiarities of those of the Normans ;—willl afford the strongest 
light, to assist us in tracing their real history: —in doing which; 
however, we must be careful to distinguish these very original 
Remains, from all such additional structures, and out-buildings, as 
are now found in their environs, and in their out-works. | 
It has been remarked, concerning the Romans; that they did 
not build Forts in Cornwall, and Devonshare ; as they did in other 
parts of Britain ; and that very few Roman antiquities have been 
found in those countries;* and the reason, with great judgment, 
assigned for this has been, that the Danmonii, who inhabited 
those coasts, were previously the most civilized: of any of the inha- 
bitants of this Island; — submitted very soon, and without much 


resistance, to the Romans; —and never joined in any revolt 


against them. 

Diodorus Siculus expressly speaks of the hospitable, and more 
refined manner, in which these people lived; and plainly attributes 
it to their great intercourse with foreign merchants. 7 

And we learn from Strabo, { that their neighbours, the people of 
the Scilly Islands, or Cassiterides, to which the Pheœnicians and, 


* Henry's History of Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 245. 

+ Camden, Vol. I. p. s and 4. Baxt. Gloss. Brit. p. 108, 

t Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. $ 22, p. 209. Wesselingii ed. 

$ Strabo, lib. iii. p. 175. We learn from Strabo also, that Pytheas of Marseilles, an 
antient Greek geographer, who lived three hundred years before the beginning of the 
Christian zra, mentioned Britain and the neighbouring islands, and had even vrsited them. 
Strabo, lib. ii. p. 104.—lt is no wonder therefore that some degrees of civilization existed 
in these parts, long before the invasion by the Romans. 

The Phcenicians imported hither at first, glass beads, salt, little trinkets, earthen ware, 
and toys, (Herodian, lib. iii. cap. 47,) much in the same manner, as the Europeans have 
done in later ages to America, and to the South Sea Islands; and they carried back tin; 
which they transported as far as India; (Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. f 22, p. 347, and Plinii 
Hist. Nat. lib. xxxiv. cap. 16); there is also every reason to believe, that they carried back 
Some lead ( Plinii Nat. Hist. lib. xxxiv. cap. 17). 


Me have further every assurance possible, that the people of Cornwall, and of the 
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in process of time, also the Grecians traded, had, notwithstanding 
their sordid squalid appearance, the advantage of being clothed ; 
before any such degree of civilization had reached the interior Ou 
of Britain, or even its eastern coasts.* 

A yet further confirmation, that the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
and of the neighbouring districts, were of more consequence, in the 
estimation of their fellow Islanders, from the advantages of supe- 
riour, and earlier civilization, than those of other parts of Britain; 
is; that on the Romans leaving this country, the first regular 
British Kingdom was attempted to be set up by Vortigern, the 
Chieftain of the Cornish Britons, and of those Britons, the Stlures 
(who inhabited what is now called Glamorganshire). | 

To all which circumstances it should be added, that the Skill of 
the British workmen in building, in the time of the Romans, is 
spoken of in the highest terms by antient writers: t—from whence 
we cannot but conclude that their innate ingenuity must have 


Scilly Islands, not only dug tin out of their mines; but somewhat understood the arts of 
refining and working tin, several centuries before the Roman invasion, (Bochart. Vol. I. 
p. 648. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. p. 347); and indeed the working in other metals, seems 
also to have been a little understood in some other parts of the Island: for in 1733 a 
discovery was made on Eastcrly-moor, twelve miles from York, which indicated, that a 
forge for copper Celtes had existed there;—a species of instrument, or weapon, so antient 
as to be quite disused in the time of the Romans, See Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, 
p- 283. 

The Romans, we now know, mixed tin with tlie brass of their swords, and spear heads, 
before they knew any thing of Britain; — and in a very curious Paper of Dr. Pearson's, that 
was read before the Royal Society, in June 1796, concerning the analyzation of several 
antient brazen instruments, and weapons, both Roman and others, it was most justly ob- 
served; that British tin must have been much more valuable, and in higher estimation, in 
the very antient ages, than in any period since; because it was found, that those brazen 
instruments and weapons derived their hardness, merely from the admixture of tin with the 
brass. The celtes, the swords, and the axes, having almost uniformly one part in nine of 
tin,—Can, we then suppose, that whilst this commodity was in such high estimation, and 
even of necessity so greedily sought after, that those Britons themselves, who furnished 
this useful material, should never avail themselves of such continual commerce, to obtain 
any information for the improvement of their own means of defence? or rear one Structure 
according to Phoenician hints? 

See also Samme's Britannia, p. 118. 

+ Henry's Hist. Vol. I. p- 130, 243, 


t Eumenii Panegyr. viii. See also Holinshed, Vol. I. p. 77. Churchill's Divi Britannici, 
p- 93. Tyrrell's Hist. p. 116; and Baker's Chronicle, p. 3. 
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manifested itself some what, even before that time, in such particular 
parts of the Island, as were the first of all others civilized by the 
introduction of some degree of foreign information; —of informa- 
tion prior to, and from other regions than the Roman. 

And probably the very reason whky the Romans did not build any 
Castra in Cornwall, similar to those at Richborough, Pevensey, and | 
Portchester, was, because they found no sort of occasion to do 80; 
there being fortresses sufficiently strong r erected there, before 
their time. 

What other ache den then can be aner than that some Mu 
nitions, far beyond what were usual in the rest of the Island, did 
actually exist in Cornwall. And that the sole reason why Czar 
makes no mention of any such in his Commentaries was, because 
has troops never approached thus far west. 41 

That there were, in very truth, such in Cornwall, and in its 
neighbourhood, before the Romans visited these parts; we may 
perceive, from remains of which no other rational account, than 
that they had such prior existence, can be given. | 

For they are remains inconsistent with either Roman, or Norman 
designs of architecture: and such as cannot reasonably he sup- 
posed to have been erected otherwise than by the Britons; and in 
consequence merely of such ideas of building, as they had originally 
obtained from the Pfiœnicians. 
The Normans, in all the instances wherein we have any assured 
testimony concerning their works, constructed, from the first, such 
as were always upon a quite different scale. 

The Danes, in the early periods of their irruptions, had no time 
to rear such edifices; and appear, in every instance, to have formed 
mere hasty fortifications, of a very different construction. And in 
the later periods of their established monarchy, had plainly, as 
appears by the works of Canute, ideas of architecture far superiour 
to any thing of this sort. 

And as to the Saxons; (to whom I was formerly almost inclined 
to attribute some antient structures of this kind;* from a full con- 
viction that they could neither be Norman, nor Danis; and because 


Observations on Antient a p. 115, and p- 59; and n Vol. VI. 
P+ 291 and p. 233. | | 
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one or two such, in other parts, are known to have been actually 
resorted to by Hengist, and his Saxons ;)—as to their having any 
concern in the erecting these edifices; those people, in the earliest 
periods of their ravages, it is well known, had indeed no footing 
in Cornwall at all: and when they did obtain power there, in the 
time of King Athelstan, yet they held it only for a very short 
duration ;—such as cannot possibly be deemed to have been 
sufficient for the rearing any of these piles;* even if their style 
of architecture could permit the suspicion of such an origin to 
any of them. | 

The Remains in question are, in short, such, as will not bear a 
close comparison with any thing constructed by any of these three 
different invading people: but at the same time they have so per- 
fect a conformity with the real plan of Phoenician, Syrian, and 
Median Castles, and with others in As,, Minor, as far as we have 
any information concerning those kind of fortresses, either from 
the most antient authors, or from modern travellers, that there can- 
not remain a doubt, of their having been originally actual designed 
imitations of them; whatever age they were erected in; or what- 
ever alterations, as to the insertion of arches, or adding of other 
out-buildings, may have been made in them. 

There is one particular Castle in Cornwall, in a situation of all 
others the most likely to have been pitched upon for a strong- hold 
in the very first instance; that most effectually confirms all that is 
here said. ; 

This is the antient Castle of Launceston; near the banks of the 
river Tamar ;—situated in a part of the country, where the Phce- 
nician traders are likely to have had the earliest access ;—where, 
therefore, they must have been conversant, for more than three 
hundred years, before the time of the Romans.4+—And where, it is 
still well known, a Castle, of some sort or other, did undoubtedly 
exist, long prior to the Norman conquest. t 

There is indeed a squareness, in the form of the great outer court, 
(called in Norman times the outer ballium, or lower bailie) beneath 
the rocky hill; which plainly indicates that the Romans did, in 


* See Borlase, p. 44. + Borlase, p. 28. 


t See Borlase, p. 360. 36 1, and the authorities so fairly adduced by him. 
VOL, III. D 
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process of time, take possession of this fortress, and improve it. 
There is also a Tower, at the very foot of the rocky hill, which may 
be suspected to have been constructed, during the time that the 
Romans held this important place. — And some circular arches in 
the outermost parts, even of the Keep itself; are marks, either of 
reparations made in Roman times, or at least of some knowledge of 
the invention of the arch, when those outworks of the Keep were 
constructed — But still the whole style of the Keep Tower, in its 
peculiar form, and dimensions, and in the structure of its walls, is 
such, as will not permit any intelligent mind, accustomed to com- 
pare the works of different nations one with another, once to har- 
bour an idea of its having been constructed by the Romans; or in 
any subsequent ages either by the Saxons, or by the Normans ; 

although there are, in the great court A undoubted Norman 
edifices, both gates, and towers. Hen) Web. 

It must then have been one of those very a neee 
Castles in Cornwall; (and perhaps the very;first of them, ) which ren- 
dered it so unnecessary to the Romans to form any other fortifica- 
tions, or Castra of their own peculiar construction, in the country 
of the Danmonas. | th 4373 

Let us then, without prejudice, attend to the peculiarity P) its 
remains:—distinguishing such particular parts of the lower out- 
works as are plainly of recent Noxman architecture; and com- 
paring its more original remains, on the summit of the hall, with 
their true archetypes in the East. 

Not far from the banks of the river Tamar, on an high conical 
rocky hill, above an hundred feet in altitude, (far different from 
the artiſicial mounts. of Norman times,) stands this most antient 
Castle of Launceston ; commanding the principal ford of a river; 
which has the longest course, and is one of the most consi- 
derable rivers in Cornwall; forms an harbour for shipping at its 
mouth; and has no other possible ford, between chis place and i its 
entrance into the Sea. c 

It stands also, evidently, in a part of the country rich in tin 


. That the Romans actually had possession of Launceston, appears with more than 
common probability, from coins of V ps, and of Domitian, that have been dug up 
there. See Borlase, p. 3 60. | + Ib. p. 360. 
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veins, and most likely to have enticed Phcenician traders:“— 


and in a district, which is well known to have been resorted to, as 
the chief of all the others, on public occasions, by the Danmonian 
Britons; even so late as the 80 831 nn from this 80 1 
they sent tolinvite the Danes. 10 WO) | 

It stands about midway'of the elk lugt of the river ; ary in 
the very heart of the country; almost equally distant from the 
northern, and southern coast; so that it might well command, from 
the earliest ages, the whole extent of the tin produce. 

The Keep (unlike all Norman keeps, ) instead of being of from 
diameter, and spacious, is very small: though there was evidently 
space enough, on the top of the rock, to have made it as large as 
Norman magnificence could demand; had it been erected, (as some 
have hastily conjectured, +) by those people. Tf | 

It is only eighteen feet and an half in diameter within, and is 
round, in form, as represented in the plan. (PI: I. fig. 1. at K.) 

But its wall is exceedingly strong; being at least ten feet thick. 
—And within its thickness, is a staircase, as shewn in the plan, 
ascending up from one side of the passage of the door way, at (I), 
without any winding, we; that of the mere curvature of the 
wall itself. 

The present height is thirty-two feet; the upper part being 
somewhat broken down.—And it contained, as its only apartments, 
a sort of dungeon, on the ground, which had no light at all: and 
two rooms over it; one above the other. 

The lowermost of these, or the room immediately above the 
dungeon, was nearly as dismal and dark as the dungeon itself; and 
appears obviously, therefore, to have been intended merely to be 
used as a place for stores; or a sort of treasury. But in the upper- 
most apartment there appear to have been two large windows, (now 
broken down), commanding a most extensive view; one to the east, 


* Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 7. + Ib. 

t Trematon Castle, in the very same county of Cornwall, which may, with good reason, 
be concluded to have been built by Robert, Earl of Moreton, is a true Norman structure — 
and there cannot be a greater contrast than there is between it and Launceston.—Like 
Tunbridge Castle, it is placed, not on an high natural rock, but on an artificial mount, and 
is no less than sixty feet in diameter on the inside.—See the Views of it in Borlase, p. 354. 


Pl. XXXI. and in Grose's Supplement to his Antiquities, 
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and another to the west; — and also a fire hearth, with a passage for 
the smoke carried up through the thickness of the wall, towards the 
north,—all which plainly indicates this room to have been intended 
as aà sort of state apartment, for the actual residence of the Chieftain. 

Such is this tower; —or treasure house;—this: keep; dun- 
geon ;—or palace; (by whatever name it was dignified in antient 
times). And its close surrounding works, are no less extraordi- 
nary.—For we find it immediately encompassed by a second 
munition, still stronger than itself. 

About six feet, or a little more from its Aide is an Aang 
wall twelve feet thick; and nearly as high as the floor of the 
uppermost apartment of all —And the entrance through this wall, 
for the better security of the keep, is not opposite to the inner 
entrance of the keep; but is placed a little on one side; —at (G): 


and to preserve still greater external strength, the staircase, which 


is only three feet wide, leading to the rampart above, is not here 
(like the staircase of the body of the keep, ) quite within the inmost 
substance of the wall; but is placed close to the inner area; separated 
only by a very slight partition of stone work. | 
The very existence, however, of this staircase, surely, shews, 
that Dr. Borlase must have been mistaken, in supposing,* that the 
area between this strong wall and the keep was once covered over ; 
and that the great openings, or windows, in- the upper part of the 
keep above, served as doors to lead to a walk all round, formed by 
such covering: for if there had ever really been such covering, and 
if the windows above were once, (as doors,) the means of going out 
upon it; this staircase was not only of no use; but would even have 


been a means of greatly weakening the defence of the inner tower: 


since whatever enemy, in that case, once gained the outermost of 
the two gates, (at G), would easily be master of the whole. 

This immediately surrounding wall, on the contrary, seems 
merely to have formed a little open court of guard:—and it is 
indeed no ways improbable, that the present passage into this little 
narrow court, on the left hand, (at H), might have been originally 
strongly walled up ;—and that there might have been no access to 
the second gate (I), except by passing all round the keep itself, from 


0 Borlase, Po» 359, 
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the gate (G), through the whole of this winding passage; which 
en undoubtedly greatly add to the strength of the defence. 
Beyond this second wall, is, again, a second surrounding citealar 
area: in like manner with the first, only six feet wide ;—which was 
further enclosed by a third encircling wall, forming a sort of mere 
parapet, on the very edge of the summit of the hill.— This last is 
now almost entirely ruined; and appears never to have been above 
three feet thick; and only a sort of breast work. n! 
The walls have a little irregularity in their thickness, in one 
part of the circle more than in another; Which it is difficult to 
account for, except from the rudeness of the age, in which they 


were built. — And all these three concentric structures, occupy an 


area, on the flat surface of the high rocky conical eminence before 
described, of at least ninety- three feet in diameter. An area there- 
fore, whereon, if this castle had really been a work of the Normans, 
there was more than room sufficient to have construeted any —_— 
as usual, even of their most magnificent dimensions. 

At the foot of the circular rock, which is at least two hundred 
and twenty feet in diameter, we are informed, by such authority as 
cannot well be called in question,“ there was formerly a fourth 


surrounding wall: situated nearly where the lines (444) are marked 


in the Plan (fig. I.); and where the dotted curve n in the 
view of the elevation: (fig. 2.) | | 
And the ascent to the keep, from the very earliest ages, was 
evidently by a steep flight of many deep steps, at (D), carried 
straight up the slope of the hill, between two side walls; in the 
which were loop holes, the whole way, at proper distances from 
each other, for defence. This mode of ascent still continues :—and 
the width of the passage is about seven feet. ? 
Beyond this fourth surrounding wall, was also, in former earlier 
periods, as well as in later Norman ages, (as appears evident from 
many parts of the ruins,) another, external, strong wall; and a great 
surrounding ditch. But this outward wall has been frequently 
repaired; and in its present state, shews that it was finally com- 


Pleted in the true Norman style, with several towers; and a gate 


at (A), exactly on the Norman plan. 


5 | See Borlase, p. 359. 
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1 * Here then let us pause a little gn, consider what sort of idea, = g 
YN the whole groupe of building mut have formerly conveyed to the 4 i 

mind; even with such outward walls, Ait must be cobatndes to | 
1 even before th ting of the Nor mans. 
Me find an antient Fortress, which encetiotiginally have wa 4 f 
to the eye ac comp a statel) Keep, or Palace, in the midst:;: oy 
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= . high elevalbd on a tremendoug:minmit and of five: great surround. * 
| ing walls, seen distitictly rising, and toweringt higher and higher, = A 
44 | one behind anetherz in what mußt Have been thought! boch then, . >: 
0 $655 and iindeetl at all times; a very august manner Ezpesially as e = 
i its/ruihs,'in its present wretchedatite, till convey Aden, of bort A 


* a zuhlime grandeur. SHARI NE 594415 e Wi ok: 122 {4 335 4 2 
W uslighöt representation ofthe! whale is eee n be” 3 
a  conveyeds both im the kind of bird's-#yeriews(PI. I. fig: 2.) ; 2 1 
eee e diet View, given an che Frönkispiee te this Volume: | Y 
a | 5, FN Kad if we/compars this · zart of fortress. Aer bade pen 8 | 
— given by Hirodotus, of Bebutana + and wich the description, given 
1 by Diodorus Siculus, of the Castle of Prrgamus+ and with the de- 
sScriptions given by some modern vellem of the remains of one 
or two other antient fortresses in the East: | we shall at once per- | W 
ceive, that the original pattern for the construction of Lawncesten, = 'Y 
could be derived from no other quarter thay: Asia; at the same 1 
time, that we cannot but recollect that, from ihr -quarter,; it miglit 3 
most easily have been derived; by means of intercourse with those . 
Pheenicians, who visited this _ with cauitzous: Gs to 
* obtain tin. | r #6 
+ 4 Herodotus plainly tells ws,* t the en od clams 

of Dejoces, the Medes built him strong and magnificent 1 
and also constructed what is called Echatana.” 

His very words, which I cite for the sake of the greater pteei- 

sion, and because of my differing from s some commonly receives 
opinions, are as follow: ' 

/ Hetboutrov 6 x2) rabra ro- Mlle, — relxes . re as a 
ravra rd vov Ara N, Ereqov trigo xixkao Err. νννπa. 
& oura rovro 70 reixoc, ore 6 kregoc roũ Er690v xu rain KOORA V. hαν˙⅜ 
tors _nboregoc.—10 wv x0v r x 76 yogov avupaytts, dome toy, ware 
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rawiro var 10 & nal U rs reren. FOO TOY qua r, 
irrd, & & rd rel evraio rd Paci Evers v 08 noavgHh.—T0 6 aur wiyarov 
tors reiyoc rd rov 'Abnvaiov xxLov uud xn T9 A Dονο. - roũ uU On Xqarov 
xUxkou! o Tropa yeavec e A.. rob d deurigou, lu anec. Toirav. d u, 
r 6 aavSaganuvcl.. oro xavrovitav N. 

os rοάε , ν,i²i⁰ν.ieo cio Pad. % & or rehevraiol eic, 0 Wy 
eka wve. 6 & Karan yguooulveue Ex rode mojay ova 'Tavre hv On 
Anise tavro re brelyee, x Ae rd fav ro) ohr. roy & AU GM Thge 
coe eve ro reixoc oiueu- olxodoundivrov & Xavrov, x07u0v rorde 4 nene roc 
bo. 0 KRTROTNGZNEDCC, lire talevas ra P aue, 45 ee G6 dla 
Werbe, a gæobai re Ja ard undevoc. | 

"The Medes being obedient to him in all Riese Matters) "he built walls 

both great and strong; those which are now called Ecbatana ;—each one 
in circuit Surrounding the other ; and each wall so artfully constructed, 
that the one surpassed in heighth the other, only by its battlements (and 
turrets of defence); —T he very nature of the inclosed area aided this 
mode of construction; it being an high pointed hall, $0 that such a design 
might be well executed. And still more did the pains bestowed effect it. 
All the Surrounding walls being, in number, seven: williin the last 
was the royal apartments, and the treasures.—T he greatest of these walls 
answers {somewhat) to the extent of the greatest circuit of the walls of 
| Athens: — and of the first (or outermost) surrounding wall, the baltle- 

ments are whate, But of the second they are black —Of the third sur- 
rounding wall they are Phenician purple (or scarlet). Of the fourth 
blue. —Of the fifth of a reddish yellow. (or orange). And so of all the 
rest, all around, the battlements, (and turrets of defence,) are adorned 
with colours (chymically or) artificially prepared. And the two last 
(or innermost) have the battlements of the one silvered ; and of the other 
gilded. —T hese walls Dejoces constructed for himself, and for inclosing 
the dwellings of those who belonged to him (as his court, army, and 
attendants.)—But as to the rest of the people, he ordered them to inhabit 
around the wall (or in suburbs).— And when all was built, Dejoces was 
the first who established this ordinance ; that no one Should enter, into the 
palace, to the Ring ; but that all business should be transacted by mes- 
Sengers ;—and that the Ring Should be seen of no one.“ 


This new Ordinance of Dejoces may, to many persons, appear at first sight to have 
been an introduction of violent tyranny, and of most arbitrary power. But perhaps it 
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Honuaxtbvec evidently means all the uppermost defensive parts 
of the walls: — and, therefore, must include the idea of turrets, or 
towers, as well as of mere battlements.— And as xz9\ov%; much rather 
means a steep rocky summit, or very high steep mount, than any 
other n of * : it well accounts for there Ts room; and 


0 


chould l be e ag "OW et introduction of civiliza- 
tion, and of regular jus? government; and as importing little more than what our Norman 
Princes did, when instead of permitting the continuance of the then usual immediate application 
to the King, in the Aula Regis, his great Court, which till that time constantly followed the 
King's person, Henry the Second appointed two other Gourts, of King's Bench, and Common 
Pleas, to be stationary at Westminster; where all applications, and proceedings, were thence- 
forth to be by pleadings :—and when, in addition to this regulation, Judges Itinerant were 
zent on regular circuits, 4e enquire, and take cognizance (or, as Herodotus perhaps would 
have expressed it, to y out, and obtain information) of offences, and misdemeanours. (See 
Lord Ch. Just. Hales's History of the Common Law, p. 140, 142. Dalrymple, p. 234.) 
For by both the one means, and the other, legal Processes were regularly instituted; and 
criminals were duly brought to judgment.—And indeed the same sort of steps toward 
civilization, and on its first 'dawning, seem to have been taken in France, when the Gallic 
Kings ingtituted first what were called the Missi Dominici; and afterwards Rojal Cases, and 
Appeals. (Henault, Vol. II. p-. 892. Essay on the English Constitution and Government, 
by the Author of this Work, 2d edit. p. 73.) And this idea, of these regulations of Dejoces 
being rather merely such a kind of useful and beneficial introduction of Civilization, seems 
confirmed, by what is further added by Herodotus; —and also by the well-known fact, ad- 
verted to in the Book of Ezra, that Echatana actually became the established Place of Public 
Records in subsequent ages. Ezra, chap. vi. ver. 2. 1 Esdras, chap, vi, ver. 23. 

| Herodotus adds concerning Dejoces that, | 

Hy To Jixaov QUAGTT WY YRAETC;, N ras 76 Vinay rubra r r 
xal iM d, Ta; bc Pepopdrag ã crit. ra ra fd KATE TH; di H. ra & 
* * i οοννe e oi ii r TuvYavoiro . red roy dug ftr τ KAT akinv 
dc ro ddννỹjp js ii, 

n litigations, sent in to him their causes 
written; — and he, judging them, gent back the writings that had been sent to him. —T has he did 
with regard to (suits or) causes;—but with regard to other matters, he ordained thus :—If he 
me that ay Sera: war deing tijury, after he had sent for him, he recompensed him 
according to his desert for every injurious action. 

The words that Herodotus immediately subjoins, seem also to point out, instead of the 
conclusions we have been too much led to form, concerning his violent tyranny, that, like 
the conduct of our Norman Princes, he merely sent persons to make enquiry after 
offences, —For concerning Henry the Second's Itinerant Judges, it not only might be said, 

but was said, almost literally in the words of Herodotus, that 
| Kati ei XaTECKOTO T6 Xa) XAT de A THT) THY agu rde de 
There were both 5fnes, and persons upon the watch, throughout the whole country that he governed. 

See H. Stephen's Appendix, 1262. 
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opportunity for these works regularly to overtop one another, 
from the outermost circular wall, to the innermost. pi | 

The colouring of the walls must have had a beautiful effect 
and; though applied in so different a manner, cannot but recal to 
the mind of a curious and attentive reader, the beautiful and bril- 
liant colours, with which Norden assures us the basso relievos on 
the walls of the antient temples, and palaces of Upper Egypt are 
Stained :—whilst the word #29uzyornr, evidently: implies that che- 
macal art was used, in the preparation of them.—And whilst the 
words r ονν,mãvoue, and x2/axcygoortror;, much rather imply, that 
the walls were merely gilded, and silvered; than that they were 
plated with gold, and silver, as some translators have supposed. 

It would be an omission not to add, that whilst the rendering 
of the word, x, as meaning an high pointed ſull, perfectly 
well accounts for the manner in which the seven walls appeared 
towering one above another; it at the same time perfectly reconciles 
the seeming difference, between the account given by Herodotus, 
and that given by Diodorus; who says that Ecbatana stood, tv redio, 
in a plain ;*—because we may very fairly conclude, that an insu- 
lated, high, conical rocky hull, might and, in reality, in the midst 


And that the ultimate tendency of what Dejoces, as well as Henry the Second did, was to 
introduce Civilization, amongst a rude and barbarous people, appears even from a trifling 
circumstance, mentioned still further; that, -g Te T&T0w: d yeAav T6 xa Hui dior, wal 
moo Tor) ye e aioxpo. Besides all the preceding . c 2H to laugh, or to shit, in his 
bresente, Should by all be deemed infamous. 

A regulation which, (however in itself magni) yet shews a degree of caution, 
well consistent with the climate of Eastern Countries; and, however it may appear to us, 
as unnecessary, did yet, in point of refinement, surpass the ideas even of our late elegant, Sir 
William Temple. (See a curious anecdote with regard to him, in his Censure of Monsieur 
Hoeft's Cleanliness. Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 472. fol. ed.) 

The words of Diodorus are, concerning the original establisliment of a Strong-hold in 
this place by Semiramis, (whosoever she was, or whensoever she lived,) that Tapaysropudry d 
eig ExCarava, ToAv & Toi KEippevy, KATATKEVUTEV EY GUTY MONUTEN] (CaO iAbics Coming 
to Ecbatana, (most probably an original hill fortress of the preceding and still earlier ages, 
and such as have been described in the first Volume of this Work,) a city (or fortress) 
situated in the midst of a plain, she built there with great n a palace. Diodorus, Wesse- 
lingii, Vol. I. 72. p. 127. 

And not only in this respect may the account of Diodorus be well reconciled with that 
of Herodotus; but also, in what he adds concerning the extent of the outermost wall of 
Ecbatana, in the time of Alexander the Great. 
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of a great plain; just as Mount Tabor, (on which was once a strong 
fortress,) is well known to stand in the midst of the great plain 
of Esdraelon.*— And Ecbatana, entirely covering this hill, might 
with the more propriety be said to stand in à plain; as the whole 
rocky hill itself was (according to the natural inference from the 
words of Herodotus) even actually quite included within the out- 
ward wall of the Fortress; just as the rocky, high pointed hill, at 
Launceston, is also IO much within the outermost walls of 
that Castle. 1761 | 

The outermost wall at Echatana, must its have been 
vast, and -magnificent,—And we have a still more particular and 
most interesting account of the building of it, confirming such idea; 


© Tairys &. _ Laxoriur fut aal TWhpeorra Tladlas roy Tipdeer brd, Gare Ie 
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27. | 
N That according to n and fifty Stadia in circuit, ond that therein was 
the rojal palace of all Media, and treasures of vast value. 

For although this measure does not agree with the real extent of Athens, if the account 
of Dion Ohrysostom (Ora. VI. p. 87 ) may be relied on, who'says the circuit of Athens was 

only two hundred Stadia; yet we ought to consider that the words of Herodotus, xare r 

Abyaiuv xuxaov, Kc. do surely not imply any description of precise equality; — but do merely 
imply an idea of being somewhat about the same dimensions comparatively : to say nothing 
of the possibility of the extent of Ecbatana having been enlarged between the time of Dejoces, 
and the time of Alexander the Great; a space of more than 300 years. 

Before this note is concluded, it perhaps further merits some degree of attention, that 
we have in the Book of Daniel (ch. vi. ver. 8 and 12) a confirmation of the continuance, 
even in the days of Darius the Mede, of the solemn . established by Dejoces, as 
mentioned by Herodotus, 

For we find mention made of the unalterable sacredness of anions Fries by the King. — 
And thatordinances, 50 established, became fixed laws; much in the same manner as our Acts 
of Parliament; and even more irrevacably,-—Whilst there can be no doubt, but that these 
sort of Writings, and Acts, were the very Records so cautiously preserved, from age to age, 
in the strong Treasury Tower at Ecbatana . The words of the Presidents, and Princes to 


the King are, 


Ver. 6. O King, extablich the Decree and sign the Writing ; that it be no changed, Nu 
lo o the law v of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 

Ver. 9. Wherefore King Darius signed the Writing, and the Decree. 

And when they afterwards urged the carrying the Decree literally into execution, the 
King Darius himself submitted, though so greatly against his will, saying, 

Ver. 12. T he thing is true according to the law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth not. 

See Maundrell's Travels, p. 113. ä 
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in the Book of Judith ;—which may, like the account given by Dio- 
dorus, be perfectly well reconciled with that of Herodotus ;—and at 
the same time tends to assure us, how much this wall must have 
extended beyond the Palace, properly 80 called, —because we find, 
that within this wall were indeed dwellings for an whole army. 

This more full account in the Book of Judith, also points out, 
evidently, a correspondency, with those most massive buildings, 
the walls of Babylon, and with other huge walls of great cities in 
Asia; and as plainly indicates from whence proceeded the imitation, 
in the outward wall, originally sarrounding both the town and the 
Castle at Launceston. N 

At the same time, the great height assigned to these outward walls 
of Ecbatana shews, that unless the other more inward walls had 
themselves stood on higher ground, and even on @ very high rising 
conical rock, they never could have overtopped these outward walls, 
in the manner described by Herodotus, as seen from any neigh- 
bouring spot whatever; without being themselves so high as ex- 
ceeds all belief, and as must have darkened every habitable space 
inclosed by them. 

The learned Prideaux has clearly proved,“ that Arphaxad, men- 
tioned in the Book of Fudith, was Dejoces ;—and Nebuchadonosor, 
Saosduchinus, the son of Esarhaddon, Ring of Assyria. 

And the plain account of the building of the outermost wall of 
Ecbatana, in the Book of Judith, (as translated by the LXX.) is; 
that Arphaxad (Dejoces) reigned over the Medes in Ecbatana, and 
that, + | 

Ver. 2. Nxodounoey r .ExSaravov xo tiyn E Moov eatuutor, eie 
roc Tov TWHov, xai eic unto; mnyov . xz tnoingev T0 vo; roõ reixos 
mxov i deore, val rd xlr aur XNNOV REVTAAONTR, 

Ver. 3. Kai robe æbgyaue auvrov tarngev Ent rag x ae,⁵ QUTIG x ꝙexaròy, 
xai 70 droc avis ehelicogev eis ayer; v. 
Ver. 4. Kal enoingev T4; xc are vð,⅝dieyeοͤaub eic vv myov 
ESN evra, xa Y x roc abr XNNEKG recaaνννν, eic & Guveurov 
d vvær / gbr, xai Urdu rov TELOV abr. 

Ver. 2. He built round Ecbatana walls of hewn stones, of the breadth 
of three cubits (or 44 feet), and of the length of six cubits (or 9 feet).— 


See his Connection, Vol. I. p. 28, fol. ed. 17 17. + Judith, chap. i. ver. 2. 
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And made the height of the wall seventy cubits (or 105 n and its 
breadth fifty cubits (or 7 3 feet). 

Ver. 3. And set up the towers APY an ee cubits (or 150 

feet) high, at its gates, and lard their ACTS of the breadth of _ 
cubits (or 90 feet). 
Ver. 4. And made its gates, warlike gates, of the height of: Seventy 
cubits (or 105 feet); and their breadth forty cubits (or 60 feet), for the 
marching forth of his mighty hosts, and * the WIRE ff his Oy 
of foot. 

The words zi raic ua, (in the 5 verse, evidently do rather 


mean, at its gates, — than, upon the gates of it, as our version in the 


Bible has translated them. — And the vast height of the gates 105 
feet, as well as their breadth of 60 feet, as evidently shew, that no 
arches could be meant to be described, as covering such gates. 
From the whole concise account we may therefore understand 
that the walls were (like those of Babylon) a sort of great ramparts; 
of 73 feet in breadth, at bottom; and 105 feet high; probably in the 


greatest part of their substance formed of earth, and only faced with 
hewn stone; — that they had, at proper distances, towers rising 


about 45 feet above the top of the wall; and about 90 feet square; 
and therefore projecting about 15 feet beyond the wall; —and that 
the gates designed for sending forth of armies, were either inclosed 
courts,” or areas at the gates, protected by walls and towers:—or 
else, simply, great wide passages, through the walls, (either blockaded 
occasionally like the Decuman gates of the Romans, or constantly 
guarded by a sufficient force,) 60 feet wide; and flanked with 
smaller towers (105 feet in height, and about 60 feet square), to 
protect the passage the whole way.—And indeed, as it is so parti- 
cularly mentioned, that this passage, of 60 feet wide, was for the 
arraying of his troops of foot ; we must the rather be led to conclude, 
that it must (whether a court and area, or a mere passage) have been 
considerably longer than the mere width of the wall (or 75 feet); 
because a space of 75 feet, by 60, would not conveniently muster 
more than 1100 men at the utmost. | 

The stones of the wall, according to this account, were, unques- 
tionably, magnificent and ponderous:—but we ought not to omit 
recollecting, that those of the outward wall of the T emple of Solomon, 
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in earlier days, and those of the outward: walls of er re and of 
Balbeci, in later days, were much more oũſ . 
Every minute enquiry into the interesting history of iny of those 
ages that are past, flings light, not only on those that follow, but on 
sucht us have preceded ; and in return often receives aid from obsolete 
accounts of the most early periods of all. And thus, the fact of 
there having been an hill fortress at Ecbatana, (as well as on Mount 
Tabor,) of the old, and most original plan of such works, even long 
before tlie time of Deuces, seems to be greatly confirmed, by a 
very obsolete circumstance mentioned by Diodorus ;—that when 
Nineuth waz taken, and so dreadfully plundered by Arbaces, (not 
many years after Jonah's Prophecy, and exactly according to that 
of Nahum+) about 120 years before Dejoces was raised to the throne; 
and when the first Sardanapalus, then King of Assyria, had burnt 
himself to death, with his wives, and concubines, and their 
attendant eunuchs; on a great pile, which he had heaped up, con- 
taining the best part of his riches; the melted treasure, saved out of 
that pile, was carried to Ecbatana, * Arbaces, and deposited there 
as in a place of safety. 

Allowance must unquestionably be made, for the vast difference, 
in point of magnificence; between one of the first, and most sump- 
tuous patterns, of these Kind of structures, in the East; where arts 

first took their rise; and the mere distant imitations of them in a 
remote Island in the West, barbarous as Britain was. — But yet 
surely, in reading Herodotus's description of Ecbatana in Media; 
except merely as far as relates to the gilding, and silvering, and 


* See in the preceding pait of this Work, Vol. I. p. 262, 263. 

+ Newton on the Prophecies, Vol. I. p. 264, 266, 268. 

+ It is still further, a most curious fact, peculiarly deserving attention on this occasion, 
that Diodorus expressly says, concerning this first destruction of the city of Nineveh, 
(80, p. 140; ed. Wesselingii,) that—IIsroCoxo: yap 4 xenuvar xworeidts, q Kar Teo; 
arp uνqνuiUν ed TENOV OUTTW KAT EXELVOUG TOUG X.aupoug eZeven]o. Warlike machines for 
casting stones, or penis for making approaches, or battering rams, cunningly devised for breaking 
down of walls, were not yet, in those times, invented, —In the following pages it will appear, 
that they were very soon afterwards invented, either by, or in the days of, Uzzzak King of 
Judah, and at Jerusalem.—Surely it is astonishing, that these striking circumstances men- 
tioned in profane History; tending so greatly to illustrate, and to confirm the truth of the 
Holy Scriptures, should not hitherto have een more properly attended to. 

VOL. III. G 
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richly ornamented colouring, of the battlements of the walls; and 
that they were seven in number, instead of five;, one seems to be 
almost reading the nn of . d endend * 
a grander scaleQ. 3 F 

Some very learned men, Wide 5 e es 1 24 ho 
consideration of the vast magnificence that took place; in ages sub- 
sequent to that of Dejoces, in other parts of the Medo-Persian Empire, 
and that existed even prior to his time, in the Court of Solomon, 
and perhaps in a degree in that of Priam, Ke concluded, that e 
very Palace alone, of Dejoces was seven furlongs in circumference; 
adorned with wood work of cedar, and cyprus: with beams, ceil- 
ings, and columns, n in er and silver; one. covered. with 
silver tiles. 

But Herodotus, in his plain account of 3 — Median * 
deur of the superb structure reared, in those antient days, for the 
residence of Dejoces; does by no means use words that can fairly 
convey to our minds any such idea. For he only says, in the most 
simple, unexaggerated manner, that the largest, and outermost of 
the walls surrounding the whole of the Fortress; (and which there- 
fore. plainly included the lowest, and outermost area, where the 
whole army,—every person in office, - and all the attendants of the 
Court, had their abode) was similar in extent to the circumference 
of Athens.—In fact, therefore, this outermost area, seems to have 


been most properly the whole city, instead of the palace; whilst the 


tradesmen dwelt in the suburbs, beyond the walls.—And surely 
we may be equally certain, that his City, notwithstanding the 
grandeur of the central Palace, and gilded T reasury, contained 
habitations, not better than those described by Herodotus to have 
existed in the magnificent city of Sardis :* as unquestionably the 


The rude irregularity of the rock, and the situation of the outward wall and towers, 
cause this Fortress to have very different appearances, from different points of view.—And 
accordingly there is a representation of it by Grose, and another by Buck, where the effect, as 
to its appearance, is far from being just the same either as that in the view given by Borlase; 
or as that in the views given in these pages: but from whatever point the whole of the 
Castle is seen, we may easily understand, that very much of the same sort of idea, as that 
which Herodotus gives us of Echatana, (only on a smaller scale,) would be ever conveyed 
to the mind of any spectator. 

+ See Herodotus Wesselingii, lib. v. 101, p. 428. 
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Medians were not more luxurious than the Sardians.Habitations 
ensily erected,and as soon removed, or destroyed.<-Habitations of 
which multitudes inight stand in a small spare. And habitations, 
truly not muck; better than those British hauts, of Which an whole, 
and numerously inhabited town, might easily be placed wowed ns 
area of the lowermost great court at Launceston Castle. | 
There can be very little question but that the two innermost 
e eee contained; what were really the apartments 
for the use of Dejoces Mimself, and of his personal attendants 
neither can there be much doubt that these were of no very great 
extent; if we consider how very great paces would. absolutely be 
required, between each of the other seven successive walls, for the 
use of the whole court, and of the whole great army, p 

Ecbatana, as described by Herodotus, points out an obvious 
pattern, from whence the style of building imitated in many parts 
of Media, and in Syria, and Phenicia, might at last even be copied at 
Launceson, in Cornwall: and the Castle and Treasury at Pergamus, 
in Mysa, further shews the actual early existence of another such 
pattern, in the neighbourhood of Pheœnicia itself. 

The description of it we have from Strabo, 4 minutely enough for 
the confirmation of this fact. He says, | 

"Hy ud di r0 Ilya Ava you varus! ro {ya Sov, br 6 TOY 
Aekavgov tiadoyov, avriv iv dxeav roi & evvommtrey xo bort Os 
org,, ro ago; tie o,s xogupny axobiiyer. Exexiorevro 68 thy Gulazxay 
rod irre rovrov x, rt yorudrov (iv dt rehavre ka u, Oi\trauo; 
die Tiavos. 

Pergamus then indeed became the Treasury of F the son of 
Agathocles, one of the Leaders of Alexander's forces; the very highest 
summit of the mountain they kad to contain at once both their charge and 
themselves ; the mountain is of a conical form ending as a Hort of) sharp 
pinnacle. And a man named Phileterus, the on of Tianus, was entrusted 
with the custody of this fortress, and of the treasure ; {which was nine 
thousand talents. 

This translation (with a careful attention to the precise meaning 
of the word cr] is made as close to the original words as 
possible; for the sake of shewing with more clearness, both the 


* Strabo, lib, xiii. 623, p. 925. 
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fact of the! treasury, and of the habitable apartment for the Coni- 
mander, and his guard, being on che summit; and also the precise 
form of the rock: Which we find corresponds exactly. with that 
at Launceston : and. like it; could have no very great area at the tap; 
though: it nen this ap 80/ many angots:of 
cold. SIP.) ee 25 10109 38913 R0imow ol og lo 31. 
he palace _ Treasury of Crasus, at Sardis, ſor rSardes,) in 
Phrygia, Where his treasure was stored, wgare also given to under- 
stand wass un the high nmmit of a rock; Mough we have not any 
particular description of ãts ſorm only Herodotus says, that azorozac 
rel ya tori rait ij a xoke; xai d uααννt This hill fortress is preciſni tous, 
and inaxhugnable, (not lo ba approached io figlit against) 

In the time of Alexander the Great, this Acropolis. appeared 
fortified eyenwith a triple uall: and when Chandler was there about 
4765, it had still a double wall, and the hill appeared of a ttiangular 
form. 209 nes Wert in meim ut bas VN. Hi ID ST 
As to the peculiar form of Hiænician, and other Asiatic palaces, 
and treaguries; of their- princes ; even in later ages, still more 
nearly approaching our on times; we are assured, from the most 
unbiassed descriptions given us of some which still remain, in such 
parts of Asia, as have, from their zecluded situation, the longest 
preserved their original customs, hag "Ou are of Jus: such a kind 
. tower of Launceston. NT Ae 6 

Cardin, without any thovghd'o or intention of mee; this 
matter, at all; and who is therefore a most fair and proper evidence 
to be made use of, plainly describes the palaces of the Aſingrelian 
Princes, (whose country was not far from Medza,) in such a manner, 
that tliey obviously appear to have been, as nearly as might be, on 
the same eren with Ecbatana, and Launceston : considering only 


9 * See various — N to elucidate this fact in Mr. Beloe's elegant andes of 
Herodotus, and in his curious notes, Vol. I. p. 20, 88. Vol. II. p. 474. Vol. IV. 151.— 
And see particularly Herodotus, ed. Wesselingii, lib. i. 84. p. 42. | 

+ Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor, p. 253, 255. 

Perhaps it ought just to be mentioned, that the antient stronghold of File, N 
called Myonessus, between Teos and Lebedus, and under the dominion of Attalus, was on a 
conical Summit of an hill, standing on an ample base. (Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor, 
p- 101.) And that the Castle of — stood on an exceeding high hill, of Steep and 


tiresome ascent. 
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that those puny Mingrelian chieftains had but little means for 
je. any great works. 

- Chardin tells us, concerning the DES of these princes, and 
chieftains of Mingrelia ; whose country borders on the eastern side 
of the Black sed; and therefore near enough unto Media,“ to be 
understood to have imitated and adopted its customs in the earliest 
ages; that the mode of building their Castles, for any of their Chief- 
tains is; that; in tlie t of a thick wood, they erect a tower of 
stone, thirty or forty feet in height ;+ which is the Donjon, or 
strong hold of the castle: where all the riches, and treasures of the 
Lord, and of those who take refuge with him, are secured. And 
that, when it is to be a Castle of the prince himself; this sort of 
tower is again surrounded, with a Second wall of stone. 

There are then, he says, near this tower, and in the . or 
court at its foot, slight buildings of wood, about five or six in number: 
which serve for dwellings for the women, and children; and as 
magazines for provisions: and besides these, there are huts, formed 
of branches, and boughs of trees: —and, he adds, that excepting 
such Castles, there are neither cities, nor tomms, in all Mingrelia, 1 
but the inhabitants dwell in detached wooden hovels. 

Have we not then, in this account of a prince's Castle in Mingrelia, 


It may indeed fairly enough be considered to have been the Scotland of Media, whilst 
that empire was in all its glory. And there seems to be even still a wonderful resemblance 
between the rude and wild manners of the Mingrelians, and those of the old Scotch highlanders; 
as well as of those of the old, and more wild Irich.—For, their arms, CRurdin says, 
are still a lance ;—a bow and arrows; a sort of broad sword; —a mace; — and a shield. 
And the ſollowers of their several chieſtains, or their different little tribes and clans, are 
continually quarrelling, and have constant feuds and wars. Their women, are exceedingly 
beautiful; but exceedingly filthy, and nasty. —and their || diet is a sort of grain, mixed up 
into a kind of pudding; which they eat all together, with their fingers, in a most uncleanly 
manner; — they are much addicted to drunkenness; —they are absolute vassals to their 
respective lords; and they lay up their grain also in hiding pits, 1 just as the antient 
Caledonians, and Britons, and other barbarous nations used to do. 
| + Voyages de Chardin, Tom. I. p. 44; ed. 1711. 

We see here, how inconsiderable a mass of real building, still constitutes a city in 
Mezngrelia ;—and we may hence be led the better to apprehend; what was really the magni- 
tude of some of those very numerous cities, mentioned as existing in the earliest ages in Holy 
Writ; and to account the better, both for their being so expeditiously, and so easily built; 


t Voyages de Chardin, Tom. I. p. 46; ed. 1711. f Ib. 45. Ib. 44. 4 Ib. 58. 
VOL. 111, 11 
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by Chardin, a description given us, that must very nearly have 
suited the precise antient state of Launceston Castle, in Cornwall? 
And are we not led to conclude, that Launceston Castle was built, as 
the place f Residence, and as the T reasury of a Cornish Prince; in a 
manner very similar to that in which a place of Residence, and 
Treasury, was provided for a Aſingrelian Prince P — and after the 
sort of pattern by which even Ecbatana itself was made the place of 
Residence, and the Treasury of the Monarchglaf Media? FR 
Again, at Tauris, even in Chardin's time, the Royal Treasury, was 

still an high round tower ;* retaining, at _ in that Sher ww the 
form of the pattern at Ecbatana. 

And the fortress, and treasury, of Eiben, in Peraia was sur- 
rounded with three walls ; and had a steep precipice on the north- 
east 8ide, of $00 toises.in depth; + 9 _ in those bow 
a distant'regemblance; 

In the country of Imiretla, in the neighbourhood of Mingrolia, are 
found similar ati built on spots of difficult: access ; and — 
by nature. f | 

And. particularly that of Colatis ; with a e a und dower, 
on an high yp hill, and surrounded with a Ar wall, and other 
towers. 5 | | 

On some of the summits of Mount Caucasus, are also many remains 
of uch Castles; amongst which, should not be passed by unnoticed, 
on this occasion, Usker, towering over the river Kur, (where, as at 
Ecbatana, the rock itself is surrounded with a double wall; and on 
the outside of those walls, is again still een with the Rte 
town: || 


—and also for their being, i in 80 short a 8pace of time, ——_ nd rad ond we can- 
not but call to mind, what is said concerning Cazn's building the very first city, (Genesis, chap. 
iv. ver. 17;)—concerning Shalem a city of Skeckem being 80 easily destroyed by two men 
only; (Genesis, chap. xxxiii. ver. 18; chap. xxxiv. ver. 25, 27 ;) and concerning Joshua's 
utterly destroying so many cities, in 80 few days; (Joshua, chap. x. ver. 28, 30, 32, 35, 37, 
$9.) We may fairly also be led to conclude, that several of the earliest kings in Syria, and 
the Land of Ganaan were very little different, in extent of dominion, and power, from the 
Mangrelian princes; or from the old highland chieſtains in Scotland. And a curious inves- 
tigator of history, will not be unmindful of what is said concerning the Tower of Penuel, 
(Judges, chap. viii. ver. 17,) and the Tower of Skeckem (Judges ix. ver. 47, 51, 53.) 


Voyages de M. Chardin, Tom. I. p. 185, and Pl. xi; ed 1711. Ib. Tom. I. p. 152. 
+ Ibid. Tom. I. p. 81. $ Ibid. p. 116. || Ibid. p. 112. 
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We find these sort of Castles, as we might reasonalghy expect, 
chiefly in rude and still uncivilized parts of the world, where the 
most antient usages, are ever the most tenaciously preserved. 

At the foot of the rock at Launceston, there were unquestionably, 
in the early ages, slight buildings, for the women, and for other 
attendants, somewhat similar to those which Chardin describes to 
have been at the foot of each of the Palaces, or Treasuries, of the 


Mingrelian princes. 

And in the lower more extended court, there were i doutitlans 
huts, and habitations, for numerous attendants ;—very probably 
(as Cornwall so nearly resembled Wales) similar to those which are 

said to have been erected by Howel Dha, or Heolus Dha ; that is, — 
of wattled work; or of boughs, and twigs, winded and twisted 
about stakes. Habitations that, in those days, could not well be 
connected with ideas of misery, and wretchedness; when we are 
told, * that Howel Dha himself, in the year 940, caused an house to 
be built, in South Wales, of white twigs, to retire into when he 
came from hunting; which was called Tyguyn, or the whate house; 


Of some of those more common buildings, there is reason to believe an idea, by no means 
inadequate, may be formed, from the poor huts of twigs, still constructed, in some parts of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, and called S celins; of which a representation may be 
seen, in Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 216, as they existed, in the Isle of Jura. 

And even though the construction of common dwellings in Cornwall, may possibly be 
supposed to have somewhat surpassed that of these Scottish hovels; yet can we not form any 
high idea of them; when on the one hand we are told, the architecture of the Saxons, in 
England, as to their common dwellings, in ages that must have been of somewhat more 
advanced improvement, consisted even then of very low thatched dwellings; and when, on 
the other hand, we reflect on what has been already observed, concerning the common 
antient dwellings, even in the proud city of Sardis; where Herodotus gives us to understand 
was a Castle on an high rocky eminence, as at Echalana. Herodotus Wexselingii, lib, i. 
84, p- 42; see also in the preceding part of this work, Vol. II. p. 242. 

Concerning the structure of the common dwellings of the Anglo- Saxons, even of some dis- 
tinction, we have a curious anecdote ; that shews a man could easily reach up, with his hand, 
to the steep thatched roof of his house, — | 

When a son was to be weaned from his mother;—upon a certain day appointed for 
the purpose, the family and friends being assembled, the father placed his infant son on 
the slanting part of the roof of his house, and there left him. If the child began to cry, 
« and appeared to be afraid of falling, the spectators were much dejected, and prognosticated 
that he would be a coward ;—but if he clung boldly to the thatch, and discovered no 
** marks of fear, they were transported with joy, and pronounced that he would prove a 
** Stoutherce, —a brave warriour,” Howel's general history, Part. 4. p. 335. 
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merely bahuse he had caused the twigs to have the bark taken off, 
to the end, us it is said, that according to his Princely: quality, it 
might be distinguished from vulgur buildings. A ub 1914176420750 

Perhaps, even with: regard to the structures at the foot of 
Launceston Rock for the use of the resident prince himself, e 
may obtain the truest idea, by attending to the very lawst of Howel 
Dha, concerning such kind of structures in Wales; where all the 
customs, as well as the language so much resembled the Cornish: 
and by which laws the King's hall, built of wood; was valued (as to 
the mulct upon any one who should burn it,) at no more than one 
pound and eighty pence: and his eight other outbuildings, namely 
his dormitory, —his' kitchen, — his chapel, —has granary,— his 
bake-house, —his store house, his stable, and his dog-house, — 
were valued at one hundred and twenty pence each 
That the very outermost; and lower Court at Launceston, con- 
tained in reality originally the axtient Town; as the city itself (ac- 
dording to the account given by Herodotus,) was contained in the 
outermost inclosure of the Castle of Ecbatana ; (whilst the lower 
orders of all dwelt in suburbs ;] seems still most evidently pointed 
out to us, because even the present modern town is . within 7 
what constituted a portion of this enclosure. 

Let us now then a little attend to the other ns: ie w_ 


evidently been made here. 


In the firit place, we find, just at the foot of the Rock, a semieir- 
cular tower (C) of a somewhat doubtful construction, but which 
has' generally been deemed Roman ;—whilst almost all the rest is 
most clearly Norman, though, of different ages, from the time of 
Robert, and William, the two first earls of Moreton, down to that 
when the gate with its pointed arch was erected. 

The entrance was over a wide and deep ditch ; through a pas- 
gage, between two walls, leading to the Gate Tower (A); the whole 


And concerning the antient houses of Sardis, we are expressly assured, that they were for 
the most part entirely constructed of reeds; and that even those few that were built with 
brick, yet had reeds for their covering above, Herodotus Lib. v. 101, p. 428; ed. 
See Samme's Britannia, p. 213. + Leges Wallicz, p. 167, 263. 

+ Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 359 ; and Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p- 21. 
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of which passage was one hundred and twenty feet in length: and 
its remains are such, that there can scarce be a doubt but that it was 
once fortified over head with machicolations, and defended by 
several gates, and portculliszes, somewhat in the manner of the 
great Norman entrance that has been nn described at 
Portchester.“ 

The outward arch of this Gate, having been a pense! one, shews 
that it must have been erected long since the time of either the first 
or second Earl Moreton: but a more inward, and obviously more 
antient arch, that is circular, shews this latter to have been, as to its 
date, near to, or even prior to, the age in which they lived. | 

From this Gate-way, on the right hand, was an ascent by atopy, 
to a rampart, or covered way on the wall (rrr); which led, first to 
a round tower at the corner (B), called the Witches Tower; of 
Norman construction evidently in many parts, though it may have 
been originally more ancient; and from thence, turning to the 
left, a like covered way leads to the semicircular, apparently Roman, 
Tower at (C); which has been made to join the original steep 
ascent to the Keep at (D).—But, though the Tower itself seems 
to have been Roman, yet the whole of the ascent is of a construc- 
tion, far different from what does ever appear in any Roman Work, 
either at Rickborough, or at Castor, or any where in, or near to the 
Great Wall of Severus, in the north; either in its Stations, Castles, 
or Turrets; or, indeed, in any place 1 of truly Roman 
construction. 

It is beyond all doubt, that 9 was a castle "ROY before the 
Conquest by the Normans ;—because Othomanus de Knivet is record- 
ed to have have been hereditary Constable of this castle, before that 
event; and as such to have been displaced by William the Con- 
queror, at the very same time that Condorus, the then Earl of Corn- 
wall, was also divested of his earldom; when the whole was given 
to Robert Earl of Moreton. | 

It is-well known also, that a town existed here, about the year 
900; which was so situated, that the rock, on which the castle 
stands, must have been somewhat pared away on that side, as we still 
find it, before that town began to be built. 


8 Vol. II. P · 34. 
VOL. III. 1 
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And that this Castle was a principal place of Residence, of 
Vortigern, both before, and after his advancement to the throne of 
Britain, we may the more fairly conclude ; because, in his latter 


days of adversity, when he retired for defence, into his own 


country, Wales, amongst the Silures, we find him there, building 
another strong Castle, identically upon this sort of plan and pat- 
tern, on a mount ;—in which (according to the most credible his- 
torians), he was at last burnt to death, with his wife and APE 
when besieged by Ambrosius. | 

| Holinshed says,“ (on the authority of Caxton, Fabien, and the 
Polychron,) that, withdrawing into Wales, he began to build a 
strong Castle, upon a mountain, called Breigh, or, (after others 
Cloaric,) near to the river Guana, which is on the west side of 
Wales; in a place within the compass of the said hill, called 
Generon, or Mount Erir ... And that afterwards, having 
++ fortified/ this castle very strongly, with men, ammunition, and 
«© yictuals, he was therein besieged by Aurelius Ambrosius, and 
his brother Uter Pendragon ;—and in the end, after his ene- 
mies had given many assaults to the said castle, they found 
means, with wild-fire, to burn it down to the earth; and 80 
** consumed it by hire, _— with the'king, and all other that 
„% were Within it.“ 

Instead thgrefore of conividering this structure, as deing originally 
a Castle built either by Robert the first, or by William the second 
Earl of Moreton; according to the apprehensions of some of our 
modern antiquaries, we may much more justly consider it, as having 
been the Castle and Palace of Vorttgern, king of the Britons; and 
erected even prior to his time; —in the very earliest ages of any 
degree of civilization in this country; and in imitation of such mode 
of building Towers of Safety as the inhabitants of Cornwall had be- 
come acquainted with, from the accounts given them by their former 
Phœrnician traders ;—a mode of protection that might easily remain 
still fixed in their minds, even when they heard of the eastern parts 
of this Island being invaded by Julius Cæsar and the Romans. t 


* Holinshed, Vol. I. p. 83, 34. + See also Stow, p. 52, from Geffery of Monmouth. 
r In order to render the idea of the original appearance of this Castle the more intelli- 
gible, in the sketch, Pl. I. fig. 2, the third surrounding wall, at the edge of the rock on the 
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Another instance of Syrian architecture introduced into Britain, 
we seem to have at Brunless, or Brwynllys, in Brecknockshure ; which 
was part of the country of the Silures; whose Chieftain was also 
the Chieftain of the Danmonii, in Cornwall; and as such, from the 
acknowledgement of superior advantages, first assumed the Regal 
Dignity, on the departure of the Romans. 

For here, at Brunless, is found again, as at Launceson, the remains 
of a Keep, or Tower, of a most singular construction; unlike any 
thing Roman, or Norman :—and which, standing in a more humble 
situation, and not on a high rock, seems to correspond with Char- 
din's account of the subordinate kind of Median, or Mingrelian, an- 
tient Eastern Castles. 

In latter ages, it has been surrounded wich many other more 
important, and more magnificent@edifices ;—some of which are 
remembered ; but all of which are now destroyed ; whilst it has 
itself, from its exceeding strength, dehed the devastations of time, 
and has remained, just as it was at first, insulated, to bear its own 
Most curious record. 

A view of it is given, (PI. II.) 

It is built, in part, of small hewn stone; the art of forming 
which, may very justly be conceived to have been acquired, in a 
degree, by these Cornish Britons, from the Phcenicians. 

And, it deserves to be remarked here, once for all, that there can- 
not be a more vulgar. error, than that which has been too hastily 
adopted by some persons; that all squared stones, of small dimen- 
sions, used in antient buildings, in general, are Caen stone, or 
Ashler stone; since the substance of the stones themselves, in a 
variety of instances, proves the very contrary. 

This Tower, though it does not stand upon an high, rocky, co- 
nical hill, there being none such naturally formed near the spot, 
yet seems to have, in its own structure, by way of distant imitation 
(as we shall find to have been the case, in some other instances, both 
in this Island, and also in Syria), the appearance of a little artificial 
mount, formed of stone; and a little rise of ground beneath. 

At the bottom of this artificial stone mount, appears a modern 


summit, which was only a breast work, and is now very much destroyed, is represented as 
having somewhat more of it remaining, than does at present exist. 
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forced entrance, at (A) Pl. II. which is manifestly a mere breach, 
that has been made for convenience, of late years, with great dif- 
ficulty, and violence, in a part where, most evidently, was, origi- 


. nally, only the approach to small p with a passage on the 


inside, leading up to it. $4. 94.4 14+ dd 4 re pag nes he q 
Far higher up, appears the red! original door * entrance; at E); 


ta which there could have been no access, except only by a steep 


flight of steps, on the outside, probably situated nearly where the 
dotted lines (2 2) are marked; — and, perhaps, merely of wood; (as 
we shall hereafter find to have been the case in another instance; 
or; if of stone, yet so narrow, that only one N could ascend 
or descend at a tine. ö $11: "i 
The particular construction ** this door of: entrance, is most 
remarkable, and deserving offcloze attention; — for, although it 
appears, at first sight, as if it were an arch, yet, in reality, it is ng, 
arch at all; being merely composed, as it is very narrow, of two 
pieces of stone, bending, and placed inclined, in such a manner 
to meet at top, and to support each other, in the . of an arch. 
It is shewn, upon a large scale, Pl. III. fig. 1. V i 
And that only such an imperfect idea of the . Ally cakes 


in che minds of the architects, when this tower was built, appears 


still more manifest; because, in what may be called the State apart- 
ment, for nce, were there are great open windows, they 
are coifht in the same kind of manner ;—being; if possible, 
even still more oddl formed, of two! inclined stones; as shewn 
opposite to the letter 9 Pt. II. a on 4 nes 5g n more 3 
in Pl., III. fig. 2 | F 
And in the third story, * W 3 . have 
is no sort of arch at all; but only a plain window, of an oblong 
form, and flat both at the top, and bottom; as seen at (W.) 
Alli these circumstances surely may lead one to believe, that this 
structure was raised originally on the Syrian, and Pianician plan; — 
but yet so late, as at a time when even the arch had actually been 
invented, and slightly seen; but when its true use was not yet 
understood; — that is (as seems probable, from a variety of circum- 
stances), in the interval of time, between the first Invasion of 


Britain by Julius Cæsar, and the subsequent one by Claudius; 
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"neither of which Invasions did any Whys .molekt; dt affect” che 


Britons: in Cornwall; or Wales and of which they could only 
have distant reporte. 1 i i e of en be od os 2h 
This, perhaps, was nearly one of tlie latest of che fortresses erected 
for zafe-guard, before the Sluris and Danmein: finally submitted to 
the Romans and erected,” probably, al the very, time when they 
first heard of the suecesses of the Romans on the Pastern dide! of this 
Is}ang and dreaded their approdeH and when they bad nat taken 


the resolution of submitting{awhich they afterwards adopted. 


The inside of th is structure: even still more than dis outside, * 


zerves attention to ãtꝭ peeullari tj). 
Pl. IV. fig. 1. represents ia plan of the prevent —— floor ; 
where the present forced: entrance is seen at (A). 1 of 


To this sort of dungeon, or perhaps rather * fi stores, there 
was manifestly; originally, no entrance Whatever, except down 
from above, by a steep staircase (b 2), descending through the wall, 
from the floor above, at (b), and even then, not reaching; quite to the 


- ground; but ending in an outlet, at some height from the floor, at 


2), from whence must have been another flight of steps (or a ladder), 
to reach the floor, at (3). 

To this store- room, or dungeon, however, there was air admitied, 
by very small square loops (e and d), at a considerable height from 
the floor; which might occasionally serve as loops of defence; there 
being an ascent up to them by means of exceeding steep steps that 
appear t to have been constructed in later Norman days; when there 
seem also to have been somé alterations made in the arch, at che 
bottom, which is next the inside of the room. a n 

This store- room, or treasury, is only seventeen feet in diameter: 
and probably had a dungeon beneath it. 

But, what is still more remarkable, FRET is a square cavity. only 
one foot four inches in width, and one foot seven inches in height, 
which runs quite round, through the whole circuit of the wall, at a 


small distance from the ground, as shewn in the plan; and which 


opens into every one of the recesses leading to the loops, on each 
side, at (ooo ooo.) * 
The real use of this strange sort of little gallery, cannot be well 


ascertained; but it might very likely serve for the concealment of 
VOL, III. * 


bi 
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the most valuable part of the stores, or treasure, in the innermost 
parts of it; and also for the depositing of arrows, and such like 
weapons, to be ready near che loops in its outermost parts. 

It is shewn on one side of the-approach to one of the loops” in 
Pl. III. fig. 8s. and also ondne side ofthe forced entrance (A), 


Pl. II.; — but here, for the sake ee aeg en - mn 


not so far inward as it really is. TICS» | 

On the next floor above IV. g- 2), appears, Gantz the real 
door of entrance, (E); without a*portcullis, or any of those artificial 
contrivances for defence, that were invented in later Norman ages; 
and which would surely have appeared here, had this Tower been 
built in those times. Instead of such guard, the intended protection 
seems to have depended principally upon strong bars; and either 
upon the having steps placed there coply occasionally; —or else 
upon having only such atone: steps 28, were en Steep, and 


narrow. ena Cc!) 2 SHERI c; 
At (f) was a fire plac: the chimney Nut up, doping within 
the wall, to a loop. e eee 


And at (g) and (h) are receues lending i two 4 narrow Win- 
dows, little better than loops. © 

In the side of one of these recesses at (b), is the beginning of the 
Steep flight of steps, leading down to the 8tore-room, or dungeon: 
and in the other of chese recesses, (h), is the beginning of another 
flight of steps, leading, ue the thickness of the wall, up to the 
apartment above. N Nane; 

Of chis upper apartment, Pl. Iv. fig. 3% is the plan; where 
(lm n), shew the recesses leading to the three larger windows, 
whose construction of! leaning stones is 80 remarkable (as has been 


mentioned); and one of which is she wn both in PI. II. at L; and in 
Pl. III. fig. 2. | 21 817510 2 get! 

At (p) was a fire bent _ A thimuiey, passing up trough che 
thickness of the wall; and there was said to be, in one part of the 
wall, a little recess, or closet. But the lower part of this Tower 
being now used as a stable, and quite covered over, and not being 
able to procure either key to the upper apartment, or a ladder, I 
had no opportunity of examining either the particular situation, 


or exact construction of this closet, and therefore do not venture to 
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insert any plan of it, any more than of another flight of {NOR 
which, I was informed, led to the uppermost floor above.“ 

This curious Remain stands on the banks of a small river > ackied 
the Sheveney, which empties itself into the river Wye, opposite 
Talgarth ;—arid its great antiquity is the more-manifest, from the 
circumstance of there being not even the least remote tradition by 
whom it was built. un 45d 10 nos 

Its more recent history, and Alder all my 18 non concerning 
it, is à sort of appendage to a shocking tale of complicated villainy, 
in the time of Henry the Second; when Maftel, son of Bernard 
Newmarch, Lord of Brecon, endeayouring here to escape the flames, 
was killed by the fall of a stone. \ . be; ) 

Bernard Newmarch was one of those Manoa who, after the 
success of Robert Filz-Hamon in conquering Morganoc, in Wales, 
in the time of William Rufus, obtained leave to invade another 
part of that country; and undertook; to subdue the Province of 
Brecknock, + where he succeeded; and where he built a Castle at 
Brecknock, the whole style of which so much resembles Cardzf (built 
by Fitz-Hamon), and is so totally unlike this Tower at Brunless, 
as to afford us the most convincing argument, that neither he, nor 
any of his successors, nor indeed any one since his time, could 
have reared such a kind of structure as this Tower. 


He had by esta, (daughter to Griſhyn, son of Lewelyn, a Prince of 


For the more full and particular explanation of the whole account that has been given; 

In Pl. III.—Fig. 1 represents, on a large scale, the door-way E; —and (a c) and (b c) 
shew the manner in which the two great side stones of support are placed, to form the ap- 
pearance of an arch: 

Fig. 2 represents the great window; (L.) —and (d f ) and (ef) 4 the manner in which 
its odd huge side stones are fashioned, and placed, to form the appearance of its arch. 

And fig. 3, on a scale not quite so large, represents a section of one of the loops; with 
the strange, steep, irregular steps, up to the loop hole; with a section of the rude arch at 
bottom, next the inside of the circular room; —and with the appearance of the entrance of 
the small cavity in the wall, that is carried quite round the building. And it may be re- 
marked, that there is an irregularity, both in the wall of the whole of the space leading up 
to the loop, and also in the arch at bottom, which points out, that there must have been 
some repairs, and alterations in latter ages; and induces a suspicion, that the loop kole itself. 
the upper part above the Square cavity in the wall, as well as the inward arch in front, may 
have been additions in Norman times, long since the Tower was first built. 


+ Dugdales's Baronage, Vol. I. p. 435. 
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Wales,) this son, named Mahel, (or Mael,) who, in process of time, 
discovering his mother to be incontinent, watched for her lover, as 
he'left her apartment; and, to use the words of Dugdale, maimed 
him grievously, and then let him go with shame: enraged at which, 
his mother directly went, and; applying first to the king, publicly 
took an oath, that indeed she had been at adulteress and that Mael 
was not the son of her husband ; whereby he beeame deprived of 
his whole inherifance,* After this he became desperate, and lived 
by plunder ;—atd having, in one of his attempts; plundered some 
lands of the Biskop of St. David's, on retreating he obtained en - 
tertainment, for one night, of Walter Clifford, who was then Master 
of this Castle at Brunless ; when in the night it was destroyed by 
fire, and Mal; as he was 2 to make his 1 was 
killed by the sudden falling of a stone. 

The present floors of this Tower ate al of timber ; 120 every 
mark in the mode of constructing, and of supporting them, shews 
that from the very first #ra of its building, they must ever have 
been 30; and, therefore, that it is very possible, they may have 
been even burnt, and refitted, over and over again z \ whilst the walls 
remained less injured than those of a potter's kiln. 

We may easily comprehend then, how it comes to pass, that 
several of these so strange and marvellous piles, have really pre- 


served their exact outward form, from age to age, and do still exist, 


to bear testimony to the usages of the most early periods, notwith- 
standing what has been recorded in history, concerning their hav- 
ing been repeatedly destroyed. 

Of this sort of burning, we have a most curious instance men- 
tioned, in the history of the very earliest ages, by Herodotus ; 
concerning a tower at Cyrene, in Africa, not far from the coasts of 
Syria, and Phenicia, which well deserves to be referred to on this 
occasion; because it plainly shews, both by the double meaning of the 
words of an antient oracle, and by the apprehension of Arcesilaus, 
in his interpretation of them, what sort of idea, even in the most 
antient times, was entertained of these towers, sometimes burn- 
ing exactly like a great kiln, or furnace, and of their being r 
subject to do so. 

* Dugdale's Baronage, Vol. I. p. 435. 
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- Arcesilaus, king of Cyrene, had enquired of the Pythian at Delphi, 
concerning the event of his return to Cyrene, which he had been 
compelled to leave, in consequence of some popular disturbances ; 
and the Revpone: warned him: 

"Hy 68: roy. e] eng xh angeht, Wn damage ieee F108 
&xireuxe rar obgov' ei dt thorrmong Thy dih,jus,, wh ice Ane be. nv d RI uro. 
& & wn dr., xai cri, x Taupo; 0 xakbuorevor.” 

If thou find a kiln filled with vessels of clay, do not bake the vessels ; 
but turn them out into the open air: and if thou sel ihe hiln a burning, 
do not enter into the midst of flowing surrounding water, otherwise thou 
thyselF Shalt die, and a bull excelling in form. » 

He returned home; and, after this, it happened, that a number 
of his popular enemies fled to a Tower, belonging to one Aglomachus ; 
and Arcesilaus, says Herodotus, set the Tower on fire, and con- 
sumed them all; which he had no sooner done, than his conscience 
smote him, and he remembered the prohibition of the Oracle, not to 
burn the earthen vessels in the kiln ; and immediately dreaded his own 
Situation at Cyrene, in a place surrounded by flowing streams of rivers, 
and fountains of water. 35 

He fled therefore from Cyrene (because it was eurrounded with 
such flowing streams), to Alazir, King of Barce, the father of his wife, 
and soon afterwards was murdered at Barce, in the midst of a $urround- 
ing mob, together with Alazzr, whose name, Herodotus plainly seems 
to have thought, was (consistently with the language of that 
country) intended by the expression of a bull excelling in form. 

We have here, then, from all these odd expressions of the Oracle, 
and from the apprehensions of Arcesilaus himself, the strongest 
descriptive outlines possible, of a round Tower of stone, fitted up 
entirely with timber work on the inside, and therefore, when once 
set on fire, burning {the a furnace, or a kiln, and consuming all within. 
And we have this description with regard to a country, that may 
justly be deemed to have adopted a Phenician mode of architecture, 
long prior to Britain. 

Whilst it cannot be doubted, but that after Arcesilaus had set Such a 
Furnace on fire, and destroyed it, and all /the living earthen vessels) that 


were within, that yet the outside walls remained just as they were 


* Herodotus Wessclingii, lib, iv. 164, p- 354. 
VOL, III. L 
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before: capable of being fitted up as a tower again, from age to age. 
A Tower that possibly (though now unnoticed) may still endure. 
It has already been mentioned, that King Hortigern was burnt 
to death, with his wife and — when besieged by his ene- 
rygimilar manner,? Burnt im a Castle that appears to 
, — — this a Sort. "of. construction; and which he had 
built on a high mount in Wales, most probably on the very plan 
of that at Launceston: to which Henry es ae adds, that 20 f 
body could never be found.? 5 
1 And a very curious old ren of Wales, written in 250 x 
about 117%, by Caradock of | Lhancaruan, in Glamorganshare, t (lin 
which: place! there. us à great seminary for the teaching of lite- 
raturey) is\80/full' of accounts;.of Castles being thus burned, and 
suddenly destroyed, over and over again; and of their being then 
quickly: restored, and fortified” strongly, by different persons, at 
different times j chat nothing can be more manifest, than that it 
was the imide and timber work: only, of such Gastles, that was so 
demdlished, whilzt chè strong walls of the Towers defied the whole 
outrage, and were easily restored to their pristine strength. Pr; £ 
4; Catadoch tells us h that, on one certain occasion only, about 1157, - 
there was zuch a destruction of — oe one . Was _ | 
| *anding in Cardiganshire.." A bell | 
Camden takes no notice of this Cane, a Bran . and 
Leland barely mentions its existence. 4 
In the gamg slighe manner he also wok Jr" bins very curi- 
ous remain; ; Thich, on the present occasion, much deserves our 
attention, because its style of building, and munition, seems evi- 
dently derived from the kind of 3 of RT" we Rove _ be: 
Tn in the instance of Launceslon 5 
is T hree-T « or, or 7 retvr Castle, in the Same . of 1 8 
N þ in Breclroc lhre: a Fortress, whose exceeding high anti- 
aua seems to have been the sole reason, n dur 1 
| e Holimbed, 5. 84, and Stow, p. 52. | 8 #7, 4 
4 F Henrici Huntindoniensis, lib. 2, p- 310. : 
1 Completed; (primed, and publinhed; in Queen Elizabeti's 1 by Sir John Price, 


* Humphrey Lloyd. $ See Price's black letter edition, p- 209. 
Itin. Vol. V. p. 72. 1 Ib. p. 61. 
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« have known, 80 little concerning it: for it may be observedin 
general, that where Castles have been erected at all since the 
Norman Conquest; or where their origin is at all within time of 
memory ; or where any records have been preserved in conse- 
quence of any tenures annexed ; they are usually very diffuse in 
their accounts. — It may almost invariably be observed, that the 
silence of Leland, and Camden, is nearly as certain a proof of the "oy 
antiquity of a Castle, as its style of architecture. 

We have both tliese kinds of proofs with regard to "ny 

It was formerly the residence of Mynarch, Lord of Brecon:—and 
if, whilst viewing it, we recollect Chardzn's accounts, we may be al- 
most induced to imagine, that we are actually viewing a Mingrelian 
Castle. RET 

We here find the same Phoenician, or Syrian plan pursued, as at 
Launceston, only this Castle stands on flat ground, as such Build- 
ings, in some instances did, in Mingrelia Perhaps, also, it for- 
merly stood in a wood. 

We find a round Tower, or Keep, of small dimensions; —and, 
at the very little distance of only eight or nine feet, a surrounding 
fortified wall, enclosing a very small area; — and then a larger outer 
enclosure.—So that its original appearance must have been, as 
standing encompassed with walls and battlements, rising one above 
another, and one within another, in a distant resemblance (as far as 
could be on a flat) of Ecbatana; and very much like the rude Min- 
grelian Castles. 

Pl. V. represents a view of this Tower, and of the wall closely 
surrounding it; just as it appeared when J visited it, in 1788. 

The great window in the Tower, seen over the surrounding wall, 
is on the second floor above; that is, in the third room from the 
ground; — for this Castle had three floors, besides that on the 
ground; —and the latter here, just as at Launceston, and Brunless, 
Seems only to have formed a Store-room, or Treasury. 

Loops also appear in the very battlements themselves of the second 
wall: a mode of fortifying, in itself most antient ; but a mode that 
has been retained by the Welsh, even to the latest ages, and, which, 


from some cause or other, seems to have been almost peculiar to 
them in this Island, 


. 
7 
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gy. VI. fig. I.; a plan of. the. Keep, on the. first upper flog 
above the More room, or 'Treasury;—its diameter within, is a very 
little more than that at Launceston, or than that at Brunless, _ 
only nineteen feet, and three inches. 19 
At (B) is the great; entrance; to which e was, obviously, an 
+ ascent formerly, by a flight of steps, on the outside of the Tower, 
| from (A) to (B):—whilst as toithe:Store-toorn, or Treasury, on the 

ground beneath, there was evidently no entrance, except by stairs 

down from the floor above; the present entrance being, most clearly, 

only forced N. in a place n Was: the * to a small 

loop from within 991 25 | 
Ihe door of entrance above, at (Bib is without any nde - 
no such thing having been invented, when this Castle was built. 
At (C) is a stairease, leading through the interior part of the wall; 
with a return, or doubling in the ascent up to the apartment 
above. NaN bi | 

At (E) and (F) are recesses, leading to small windows. 

And, in the side of one of these, at (D), almost in the same 
manner as at Brunless, is a staircase, leading down to the e 
or Store- room, on the ground. 27191 
At (G) is a fire hearth, with a chimney, passing up through 


the thickness of the wall, which was, at thro eight feet, seven | 


inches. 91.4 . 
And within this wall, in the: e above, there seem also 
& to have been small closets: but meer no ladder, I could not ascend 
to examine them. 1 ei lo wy 
Pl. VI. fig. 2 represents this Be upon a * scale, with 
its surrounding, next immediate wall of defence. The distance 
of that wall from the Tower, is, in one part, only seven feet nine 
inches; and, at most. only nine feet :—and its form is irregular; 
exactly as represented in the plan. | 
At (P) is the entrance from the larger area of the Castle, to this 
inner Enclosure; situated here in the same manner as at Launceston, 
not opposite to the entrance of the Keep Tower itself, but on one 
side, fo the greater security. 1 > 


4 The walls of this Enclosure were near nine feet thick, and were 


in height, when I saw them, nearly equal to that of the first upper 
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(00000), are several little narrow galleries, winding in a zig-zag 
form, as here represented; and by that means fenced from the 
possibility of permitting any weapons to be shot through them into 
the inner area: though indeed they are found to terminate, not 
merely in very narrow loop holes, but rather in a sort of small 
open windows, far different from any Norman loops whatever. 

These windows, however, having circular arches, though very 
rudely constructed, (if they were o7:ginally in the wall, as there is 
every appearance of their having been,} lead us to fix the date of 
this building somewhat later than that of the Tower at Brunless. 

At (s), is a circular, or newel staircase, in a small round tower, 
leading up to the Ramparts ; which kind of staircase also points 
out a period subsequent to Brunless, | 

At (t), is a small square tower —And there is much reason to 
believe, that a wall formerly existed at (h h) crossing the narrow 
Court; so that no access could be had to the door of ti Keep (B), 
without passing quite round the whole. 

The form therefore of this Keep; and the peculiar construction 
of its small surrounding area, connects the whole most clearly, as 
in the former instance, with that early age, which was previous to 
the full reception of Roman manners and customs in this Island; 
and certainly long previous to Norman times.“ 

PI. VII. fig. 1, represents the external appearance of one of these 


loops, or windows, in the surrounding wall. —And fig. 2, represents 


a section of the steps, ascending from within its little gallery to one 
of them. 


PI. VII. fig. 3. shews the whole plan of this antient fortress; 


To suppose, according to the conclusions of some learned antiquaries, (see Archæo- 


logia, Vol. 1. p. 278, 284, £86, 291.) that all the Castles in Wales, were built either by 


Edward the First, or about his time, is doing the greatest injustice to Melsli antiquities, as 
well as confounding the characteristick marks of different ages, and of different people 
together. Many Castles in Wales, were, indeed, undoubtedly erected both during, and 
since the reign of that monarch ; but the different style of such, and their uniform 
imitation of kts architecture, plainly shew which they were; and render it almost impossible 
(if due attention is bestowed) not to distinguish them. 

VOL. III. M 


in the Castle. On the top was a walk, or covered wayyiall 
round, fenced with battlements, that are pierced withy loops; in * 
the manner, that is so peculiar to Wales; —and at the bottom, at 
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7 walls in those parts which are dotted, being now nearly leveh 
* led with the ground; though quite enough of them is here and 
1 there left standing; to ascertaĩn che form of the triangular enclosure 
* 0 (yy yy); and even in zome parts jeſt of the whole height, so as to 
assure us thüt it Was surmountéd with baulements: each one of 
" which bad & 480% pletced zn it. . 
From this plan, I Appears chat the great area of the Oustle (N), for 
the encampibg of ps, or forte reception of these who should 
at any titne resort hither; ; from the adjacent country, to take refuge; 
was (at least in the later periods; hen this Castle was used,) of an 
irregular,” triangular form Maving two more round towers, /at the 

© other two'cormeks (J. h from the addition öf which to the 
Keep, it seetis to have taken che name of Tre- tur or Three Tor 
Castle: aud the one gate 01 entranbe s Stems to have been a vorhewhere 
about (O).- SPELL ..; 24445 . a: . 
. But there is considerable reason to "Org 8 1 had no op- 
portunity to search properly for the foundations of such walls, that 
there wa prior ages, another more extensive Enclosure. In 
which he Court (N) may be understood to have been made use 
of for chose kind of temporary bre 4 that have been already 
described in the account of Launceston ;*— and such other more 
extensive Enclosure, for troops, and for refugees.— 

Very probably the outer walls were similar to those which we 
shall actually find existing in another instance, at Sknfrith ; built 
in the form represented by the outlines (W w w w w w); with an 

outward gate of entrance, about (d), and perhaps another smaller one 
at (p2), imitating a Roman Castrum. For it is a curious fact, which 
will be further elucidated hereafter, that, though the Welch preserved 
their independance, there are evidently, in Wales, marks of succes- 
sive imitations, and oftentimes very odd and distant ones, of all the 
improvements introduced by Romans, Saxons, and Normans, in those 
other parts of Britain, which, when the Welch themselves ceased 
to be, as they were at first, the most civilized inhabitants of this 
Island, became, the seats both of power and splendour. 

Let us now trace the evident copying of Phenician, and Syrian, 

Md » ® plans of building even still further, 
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It is well know that the Brigantes, who inhabited Yorkshire, 


Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland,“ were established 
here in the most antient times; and esteemed themselves to be a 
sort of Aborigenes ; boasting of having been the firs! inhabitants, 
long before the Belge arrived either in Britain, or even in Gaul 
itself:—and these Brigantes have been deemed, with great proba- 
bility, to have been descended from the Phrygians. + 


Like the Cornish Britons, they appear to have been more ci- 


vilized, and easy of access, than other tribes in Britain ;—to have, 
like them, soon either voluntarily submitted, or to have contracted 
alliance with the Romans ;—and to have still retained their own 
Chiefs and Princes, amongst whom was the celebrated Cartismandua, 


a faithful and useful Ally.t 


It was not till Vespaszan's reign, that they were considered as 
objects of conquest: nor were they ever reduced to any subjection, 
till Agricola carried his arms thither. 5 

Here, therefore, notwithstanding the vast, and numerous, truly 
Roman works, constructed in some of the neighbouring parts, we 
may yet reasonably expect to find, on account of the more early 
civilization, and importance of its inhabitants, some few works, in 
imitation of the specrmens of Phrygian, and Phamician architecture. 

And so we really do, in a very striking manner :— 

For, at Conzsborough, in Yorkshire, we discover a most antient 
Castle, whose form has an astonishing resemblance to such kind 
of works; and whose exceeding high antiquity is indicated, by 
every circumstance of history relating to the spot, as well as by 
every part of its own structure. 

It is acknowledged, without controversy, that there was here, 
in the earliest ages, a British town, called, in British language, 
Caer- Conan; ie City of the Ring ;—the place of the King's abode ;— 
a circumstance, from which it cannot but be concluded, that there 
was here also, as distinguished a mansion for Royal Residence, as 
the Britons of these parts were capable of constructing, 


* Camden, Vol. III. p. 1, 127. 
+ Baxt. Gloss. Brit. voce Brigantes; Carte Hist. Vol. I. p. 10, 18. 


$ Taciti Annales, Lib. xii. c. 32, 36. { Taciti Vita Agricolæ, c. 17, 20. 
| Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 3.; and Gibson's, p. 706, 724. 
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And, consistently with this idea, we find, that when afterwards 
it came into the possession of the Saxons, it was still maintained as 
a place of Royal Residence, and called Conines-borrough,* or the 
King's Fortress, or Royal Palace ; for so we must interpret the name, 
if we pay any regard to antient etymologies, and give any credit to 
the authority of Versfegan. + 

Hither, when Aurelius Ambrosius had routed the Saxons, at Mais- 
belly, in 489, and put them to a disorderly flight, Hlengist their first 
leader retired, with the wreck of his army.— Here, therefore, he 
must have found a fortress prepared to retire to ;—and from hence, 
a few days afterwards, he allied out, and made a second attack upon 
the Britons, who still pursued him; when, as the British histo- 
rians relate, he was taken prisoner, and beheaded; 1 or, as the 
Saxon annals maintain, being worn out with incessant fatigue, he 
soon after died a natural death. 2 

In either case, kere he is understood to have 1 inde and, 
in consequence of that, a barrow, or mount, just before the gate 
has, by a long and uniform tradition, been deemed to contain his 
3 * | 

Whatever doubts we may justly entertain concerning (this les 
circumstance, we can entertain none concerning the importance of 
this place, both in his days, and before his time and therefore, 
can have no doubt, but that there was really here u Tower, and 
place of Royal Residence, occupied by Hengist, | 
It was, perhaps, though barely possible, that such Tower might 
have been constructed by Hengst himself, and his Saxons :—but 
when we consider how much more equal to such an undertaking, 
in point of civilization, and art, the Bratz5k inhabitants of Cornwall 
and Yorkshire seem really to have been, both prior to the time of 
the Romans, and after their departure, I cannot hesitate now to 
ascribe to this Edifice, on 'a spot which has 80 constantly been the 
Residence ff Rings, a still earlier date. 

It belonged, either as a Royal Domain, or as a addicts . 
in the latter end of the Saxon period, to King Harold; and was 


The name ts thus spelt in the first editions of Camden. 
+ Verstegan's Antiquities, p. 211, 215, 313. . 
t See Matth. Westi. Florilegus, ad A. D. 487, 489; and Huntingd, II. p. 179. 
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afterwards, \by King William the Conqueror, bestowed upon the 
celebrated Earl Warren; with all its former privileges and jurisdic- 
tions; which, (as a proof of its princely dignity, are en to 
have been over twenty-eight * subordinate towns. 

"William de Warren, being a great builder, has been too 13 
supposed, by some antiquaries, to have re- edified the Keep of this 
Castle. — But all the other mansions, and strong-holds, Which we 
can so fully and elearly ascertain, to have been actually built by 
him, are in a style of architecture, so totally different from this, 
that it is impossible to believe the same great Norman should ever 
have reared thts sort of structure: and especially at Conisboroug/i.— 
a place of che greatest dignity of any belonging to him and a place 
of distinguished Residence therefore, where had he, or any of his 
sucessors built the Keep, they would nen have e their 
utmost splendour. | | 

It is impossible to suppose that here they would bens bee have 
reared a Tower of such small dimensions — and which had neither 
Machacolations ;—nor Fortcullisses; — nor the advantage of the usual 
Norman mode, for. securing loop holes; — nor any of those peculiar 
modes of fortification that were, without exception, adopted in all 
other strong- holds, built by Norman Chieftains.— But it is obvious 
enough, that, out of veneration for its -antient Royalty, and Dignity, 
they might be very likely to content themselves with such Tower 
of Residence as they already found here ;—of strength certainly 
sufficient to withstand the assaults of hosts, and the ravages of 
time ;—and dignified as a Regal Habitalion, in a manner sufficient 
to gratify the proudest degree of vanity. 

We shall find, in those many instances which there will be occa- 
sion hereafter to refer to, that, uniformly, all Earl Warren's buildings 


* Perceiving plainly that this Tower must have been erected long before the times of the 
Normans, I was formerly inclined to attribute its construction to the first Saxons; knowing 
that it could not be built by the Saxons of the later ages, who had such a superior style of 
architecture in common use, whereof we have met with such frequent instances.— But as all 
the Saxon Keep Towers, decidedly of the first ages, are 5quare ;,—and not found supported 
by any projecting, sloping basement;—on that account, as well as on account of all the circum- 
stances that have been just mentioned, I must now carry its antiquity up to a still more 
early period; with which indeed, I even then had my suspicions that it must have been 
connected. See Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 235, 244. 
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were on the truly great Norman scale; and on plans that were most 
uniformly introduced at the Conquest, and were ever n by 
all King William's followers. 

And we shall also find, that all the amen and i improvements, 
that were introduced in the mode of constructing Norman. Castles, 
in any subsequent age, were still so much more widely different, 
from the architecture of Conisborough, that there is not any one 
period after. the Conquest, in which we can, with the least con- 
sistency, (COROEINE it e that this ar. could * been 
erected; o;(4 wi hy) = 

eg, 0 . it was, that one writer, who seems un- 


willing to allow of its very high antiquity, has yet confined himself 


merely to the asserting * ** that there is not the least reason for ima- 
'* gining this Castle prior to the Christian Era among us. 

If, by this ambiguous expression, he meant to intimate, either 
that it was not prior to the time when the Saxons embraced Chris- 
tianity, or when the Christian Era first began to be made use of. as 
a mode of computation, in 516, we shall find ourselves under a 
necessity gf forming conclusions quite contrary to his opinion; 
because the true style of the Saxon architecture, after: that period, 
both; in their religious, and military structures, appears, from 
specimens that are unquestionable, and do remain, to have been 
not much less different from Conisborough, than the Norman 
edifices are. 

But if, by saying it was not prior to the Christian n he meant 
only to affirm its date to have been since the birth of our Lord 
Christ; —that indeed appears to have been really the case; from 
the rude imitation of the arch, being found in this building 
Because that noble, and useful ornament, seems to have been first 
introduced, only a short time before the Light of the Gospel. 

The most obvious conclusion then, that seems to present itself 
concerning this Keep Tower is, that it was built in an age, when 
Phenician, and Phrygian ideas of architecture still prevailed, united 
with some additional conceptions of Roman improvements, in the 


* See Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol, III. p. 32. 
+ In the preceding pages of this work, reasons have been alledged, for concluding that the 
arch was invented by Archimedes, in Sicily, about 200 years before our Blessed Lord's Advent. 
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minds of those who reared this extraordinary Structure. — Built 
by Britons, without obstruction from the Romans; —and even with 
the consent of the Romans — and by some of those very Britts/ 
workmen, Who were so highly praised, for their great excellence 
by antient writers; and so very many of whom were, from time 
to time, taken away and drained from Bricaih by RT. and 
Honorins — 1 Nun | 

It is not ;mpowible, but that it 1 80 even have. on built by 


* It has been remarked, that the EN Tower is covered, on the A. ich an ashler 
casing of stone; · which has therefore been said to be too _ he nen ee 
Gough's Additions to Camden, Vol. III. p. 33.) | 044 0 

And it is indeed not impossible, but that this covering n ages than the 
Tower itself. But as che inside is just as neat as the outside; I must also add, that although 
it may be too neal to. have been the work of barbarous Saxons; yet it is not at all 1 but 
that the Britons might have been able to rear a structure of such workmanship, | 

For as they are recorded, after therr subjection to the Romans, to have been some of the mos! 
shilful architects. that the Romans had; so some of them in the more civilized parts of 
Britain, who combined remaining traces of Phrygian, and Phanician, with Roman ideas, may 
easily be conceived, to have been sufficieutly $kilful, to have reared this Tower, even with 
this sort of ashler casing. 

It has already been remarked, and will be shewn more fully hereafter, that the use of neat 
askler tons, like Caen lone, is no positive proof of a Norman building. And as tothe possibi- 
lit of nations, deemed barbarous, having erected neat work, with nicely squared stone; we should 
never lose sight of the well known remains of the Incas palaces in Peru (See Ulloa's 
Voyages, Vol. I. p. 499) . — where, notwithstanding the rude design of the structure, the stones 
are so exceedingly well cut, and joined so curiously, that the point of a knife, or even 80 
much as a piece of the finest paper cannot be put betwixt them;—and though there is 
a visible irregularity in the stones, and in the courses, (a small stone often immediately 
following a large one, and ill squared, )] yet the one is always made to fill up the inequalities 
of the other, and to fill up all interstices; sd that whatsoever way they are viewed all parts 
appear well joĩned. 

Neither should we lose sight of the consideration, that the Incas, both of Peru, and Mexico, 
who appear to have been the first introducers of any degree of civilization amongst the 
Indians, might posstbly, (and from their custom of human sacrifices, very probably) have 
been of Phamician extraction: descended from those very Plænicians, who so often traded to 
Britain, and communicated perhaps the first ideas of building to the Britons. 

And it ought not to be passed by unnoticed, that i in one of those Palaces of the Incas, 
there even actually are remains of a Round Tower ; ;—and that in many parts of the walls of the 
palace, are hollow niches, resembling cupboards (to use Ulloa's words, Vol. I. p. 502) and 
evidently, according to his description, somewhat resembling such as have been observed in 
the walls of the rooms, and closets, at Contsborough. 

+ See the passages before eited in P- 7 ; and there are many others that might be cited in 
proof of the fact, which intelligent readers will recollect. 
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Venusius, and Cartismandua, the formidable Queen of the Brigantes ; 
whilst they were closely united to the Romans,“ and opposed the 
other Britons about the middle of the first century. Or, if their reign 
was not the æra of the rearing such a structure as this, in 80 many 
respects unlike any thing Roman, Saxon, Danish, or Norman; we 
may then with good reason conclude it to have been built about the 


year 400;—when the Britons were continudlly supplicating the aid, and 


protection f the Romans — And were by them exhorted, and en- 
couraged, to make every effort possible to defend themselves. 

We learn from Venerable Bede,+ that when they applied for the 
return of a Roman legion in 414 ; they were exhorted to build a 
wall from sea to sea; which they constructed of earth and turf. — 
And when the Scots, and Picts, coming round in ships, had despised 
this wall; and the Britons had again applied for aid in 416, and 
received it; they then were exhorted to repair, with strong stone 
work, the wall of Severus: — and not only so, but to build Towers 
near the sea, to guard against the invasion by ships; in which works 
the Romans first assisted them, and then bade them a final farewell 

The words of Bede are very strong, and remarkable. — Having 
spoken of the repairing, and rebuilding the wall of Severus, he adds, 

Quo -mox condito dant fortia segni populo monita, præbent in- 
« gtituendorum exemplaria armorum. Sed et in litore Oceani ad 
e meridiem quo naves eorum habebantur, quia et inde Barbarorum 
irruptio timebatur, turres per intervalla ad prospectum maris 
** collocant, et valedicunt sociis tanquam ultra non reversuri.” 

And the words of Gildas, who lived nearer to the time, and 
wrote about the year 346, are still stronger. —Nervously translated 
as they are, in the old English edition, they may even be sub- 
stituted, instead of translating those of Bede. 

The Romans leave them the art to make armour, und teach them 
the order of warfare —And moreover on the southern shore of the 
ocean, where their Ships lay in harbour, {because the landing of the 
barbarous savage sort was there most to be feared,) they do in divers 
and distant convenient places erect watch towers to ken over the cas.“ 

It is evident from these passages, that the Romans actually assisted 


* Taciti Ann. Lib. XII. Sec. xxxvi, xl. Taciti Hist. Lib. III. Sec. xlv. 
+ Bedæ Hist. Lib. I. c. xii. p. 50. T Epistle of Gildus, Sec. xiv. p. 33. 
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the Britons to build some Towers, aſter the Roman fashion, on the 
shores of the northern friths, in the hos. or pf » the wall 
of Severus. | 

And that the Britons also had other T. "uw in the adler parts 
of the Island, next the British channel, appears from the words of 
the same Gildas, in describing the ravages of the Saxons. 

With the often beating of the rams, people with naked words that 
glittered on all sides, and crackling; flames were together whirled to the 
ground ;—lamentable and Wer to behold, there OP the _ of lofty 
towers now tumbled down. 

That Vortigern, moreover, had in reality some othik Tower of 
Residence in the southern part of Britain, besides Launceston, is 
most fairly to be concluded; when Milliam of Malmesbury expressly 
says, that the people fled to the palace of their ting imploring safeguard + 

Can we then imagine, that whilst the Romans themselves were 
exhorting the'Britons, on the Scottish borders, to build strong walls, 
and towers ; and whilst the Britons actually had othet towers, on the 
southern shotes of the Island, chat tliose Romans would in any 
wise oppose, or offer the least obstruction to the more inland Bri- 
tons, the Brigantes, rearing that strong Tower of defence now called 
Conisborough, either at that time, or in the prior age, wlien Cartis. 
mandua was their fast ally? or can we deem it any objection to 
such a fact, that imitations of Roman ornamental architecture should 
be found upon its walls? when in almost the very next page, the 
same venerable author, Bede, 7 speaks in the strongest terms of the 
excess ive luxury q of the Britons of that age, and even mentions it as 
a chief cause of their final ruin? 0 01 

With good = _—_— may we ede this REAR 


* 111 511 5 1 be 113 702 


ws Epiatle of Gildas, 8 xxili. p- 55. 85 Will. Malmsb. üb. i. p- * 
I Bed Hist. lib. i. cap. 14. p. 3 N 
At the game time that both Bede, and Gildas, Aexcribe in auch \ntrong .. the 3 
and even pomp, of the British Chieſtains of chose days, (which well accords with the 
British ornaments and remains that have been dug up on Barkam Downs, and elsewhere), it 
is almost impossible for us, in the present age, to conceive the excessive grossness gf the 
manners, which they also describe as; accompanying such lyxury; but which as well accords 
| with the inhabiting such deus for palaces, as Launceston, and Conigborough, e ee 
Grldas's reproof of the gross and brutal characters, of Vortiper, Cuneglasse, and 8 
is one of the most curious specimens of preaching, in che fifth and sixth centuries ;—and was 
VOL. 111, 0 
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was first built by Britons, descendants of Menden either in the 
time of Cartismandua, about the middle of the first century; or 
else about the year 400.— And that it was, in either case, at- first 
the Residence of Britzzh Rulers ;—who had neither known; nor 
embraced Christianity: and afterwards the abode of rm an + N 
his Saxons, who were undoubtedly Pagans. 8 

Let us now consider all its parts, as they still appear. 

The Court immediately surrounding the Keep, it is true, has 2 
resemblance to the Courts, (or Bal lia.) of other Castles, of later date: 
but yet, even this part of the fortress, when closely attended to, 
will be found very unlike those Ballia, or Castle Areas, that were in 
use after the conquest: having neither the regularity in form, any 
more than the exteht in dimensions, of those of Norman Castles: 
whilst indeed there is, from the peculiar situation of the Keep, some 
reason to conclude, that it was originally surrounded with a more 
inward wall still: something in the manner in 1 we find the 
Keeps at Tre- tur, and Launceston, surrounded. cd Hits 

This latter fact, may also be still further I from!) the 
very great number of towers, which remained even till Leland's time, 
at Conisborougi, and are 80 Ne- taken notice "eg 4 him. 


Whose odd words are, NN 5: 02 hv 


The waulles of it hath be foie 0 Fulls of ae Ind in 
The outward entrance, (at least in the later Norman ages.) appears 
to have been by means of a draw bridge, across a deep fosse, now 
filled up in this part; and through a long passage, between two 
walls, somewhat in the manner of that at \Launceston; flanked by a 
round tower, on the left, at (2) Pl. VIII. fig. Ist.; — and (as it seemed 
to me) originally by another at (s); — between which, this sort of 
cayered way Was continued winding, till it entered the great court, 


perhaps1o0xevre u have a good effect upon thove whom he wiahed to lun. —rb. good 
Latimer's freedom of language, in the sixteenth century, strange as it now appears to us, 
bore but a faint rezemblance to the remonstrances of Gildas. Ep. of Gildas, See: wi. p. 
75,7761. Ma 4 tot bs 5. . Aire 
8 and eee rene te 
zuch a Fortress as this to ptezerye the one, and to maintain the other, as well as to skreen 
her evil practices, which at last caused her destruction. It was her was betrayed Caractacus, 
—Taciter Annal, Lib. XII. Sec. Avi; Hist. Lib. III. Sec. . 

e enn Well I. p. 39. 
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near another round tower at (7).— This entrance is on what may 
most properly be called the north- west 4 but, on account of its 
winding, may be termed the north. 

In different parts of the wall of enelosure, (which 55 an n 
heavy rain I was prevented from examining myself, when I visited 
the spot in 178 l,) were several other round, and demi- round towers; 
hereof the remains of at least eight may be traced :—but I do 
not venture to ascertain their precise situation; and only FLY a 
general sketch of the whole Plan, Pl. VIII. fig. 1. 

Some of these towers had projecting buttresses ; ;—but they in 
general appear to have been of a different construction, and of a 
much later age than the Keep itself. 

On entering the Castle area itself evidently appears much less 
than is usual in any truly Norman Castles: and though indeed 
foundations of buildings may be traced adjoining to the north, and 
north- western walls, yet they, in like manner, do not seem to have 
been upon the same great scale with such as are known to have 
been usually constructed by Norman Chieftains ; the, stateliness 
of Whose ideas appeared in all their Strongholds, as well as in 
all their Conventual Churches. » 


In PI. VIII. fig. 3, is a view of that * of he Castle area, „ at an 


east, and south-east end, near the Keep, which I had an opportunity 
of attending to more minutely, as I'did also to the Keep itself; and 
it is faithfully exact according to my best apprehensions, only leav- 
ing out some of the great ash, and elm trees, with which the ruined 
walls, and the remains of foundations in the area are shaded.— But 
it deserves to be remarked, that on account of its great projecting 
buttresses, the Keep Tower itself is in truth one of the most diffi- 


cult objects that can well be met with, to be properly represented 


in a drawing: — for in some points of view it appears much nar- 
rower, and higher, than in others: when seen near, it appears to 
be round, as it really is and when viewed ata nene. it appears 
"only As a great square tower. | | 


This extraordinary Structure stands near to one Korner of the 
* 
od visited this curious Reep Tower, at Conisboroughin the * 1781, and described 
it in the Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 236, it has been still more accurately examined, at 
different times, by two persons of very great curiosity; Mr. Watzon, and Mr. Browne j— 


* 
3 


32 


area ;commanding a most glorious view of the windings of the 
river Dune, or Dun, and of the whole adjacent country: if any 
ddeas of the real beauty of such a scene, could be conceived to draw 

| 28 in those barbarous times, when this fortress must have 
been erected; and when not one at window was 80 placed 
therein, a8 to behold it. . 

The first thing that strikes the eye in this keep. is a small, very 
ws mount, at the bottom and then a remarkable sloping part of 
the walls, rising to a considerable height, of at least 18 feet; like 
another small artificial mount; in the same manner as the lower 
pat of che tower atiBrunless :—only here there are moreover, laid 
dSloping upon its sides, six most prodigious stone buttresses; as repre · 
sented in the plan, PL IX. fig. e in þ thi ene e Pl. VIII. 
ig. 2,—and gg. . U n 

eiae ne this doping part, the tower rises . 
harly to a great height ;—being, in all, not less than between _ 


4 and ninety: feet; from the ground to its summit. 


Its inside forms a complete circle; — but, on the outside, it is ren- 


dered of a polygonal figure, by the continuations upwards of the 
six vast buttresses, or turrets; which are, themselves not square, 


alen . as ack yo en Wan 
body of the tower. 1 88 


And from hence is . that eee ta of vighs 


” the distant appearance of this most antient Keep:: that, if a 


15 2411 


who by the belp ef ladders, (which ! . n . 3 my 
fixed in the walls, (which I was not acquainted with, and by the aid of which they could ® 


% along che narrow ledges, ) have been enabled to explore every part above ground; and 


fally'to describe the curious ul be re, and clozets, in the uppermost stories The accqunt 


8 | 5 given by Mr. Watsen ic istory of the Warren Family, (I. 30,) and in 


Gongh's Camden, Vol. III. p. 32 ;—and that of Mr. rr 
for 1801,. p- 10. — There are zome little eg disagreements between them, as to «mall _ 


* * eabiires, and dimensions; and the number of steps iu the 'utdircages ;' and as to the parti- | 


cular precise aspects of different parts of the building: but their 'actounts,) Which are 
exceedingly curious, us easily reconcileable, on the whole, boch wich esch other, ; 


eee fihred attemivgly, and had previeualy described :--and therefore, fich de 
acknowledgments, availing myself of their united labours, I shall now the whole, 


= 


"gre it large, and in. de fulllt and clearcst manner that L possibly can g- Ang. vc the > 


plans, and sections, as far as I am able, the same letters of reference, as in the drchaviegias 
and correctipg whatever little errors, 1 had fallen into. 
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person chances to stand in the least degree nearly opposite to any 
one: of the huttresses, the whole building appears, notwithstanding 
its perfect rotundity, to be a * an instead of a round 
ones 910m lin g mididtes ies ewontys su 0 

The- walls of this Tower are of a W thicknew at che 
bottom and about 15 feet thick at the floor on which is the 
entrance hut they set · in several inches in each story; by which 
means the middle room is somewhat larger than that on the first 
floor, whose diameter is * or 4 eee the 
uppetmost room is larger still. % inna 932911 1 

The middlemost of the - rooms is ods hither 1 the 
othier two, and all three together are between 50 and 60 feet in 
height, from the sloping part of the Tower; whilst the buttresses, 
or turrets, may be observed to rise still several feet higher. ' 

The next remarkable thing that draws attention, is the ascent to 
the grand entrance of the Keep; — which now is, (and most pro- 
bably always was) by an exceeding steep flight of above thirty 
steps, on the south side, a little tending to the west; with so short 
a space for setting the feet on every step; and of so little width, 
that the appearance on descending was truly frightful ;—as there 
was no rail, when I was "—_ nor any indication of there ever 
having been one originally. i 

At the top of this ascent, is a door, most remarkable for its being 
very low, and small, in comparison of those in Norman Keeps :;— 
and of a very singular construction; — for although there is indeed 
a stone arch turned over it, (in imitation probably of those which 
the Britons had seen in sqne Roman buildings), yet such arch 
seems not to have been trusted to, in respect of strength: for 
directly across the centre, at the bottom of it, is placed a great 
tran som stone, like a beam; and the space, between this stone and 
the arch, is filled up with solid stone-work; as if to assist the arch 
in supporting the wall above. 

The peculiarities of the door-way ;—and of the sloping but- 
tresses; —as well as of the flight of steps; — and of the window in 
the apartment over it (consisting only of two large loops) ;—with 
the singularity of the only great window in the whole Tower, belong- 
ing to the state apartment, high above, at the very top of the 

VOL. III. p 
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building, and even turned from the rich prospect of the country 
are endedvoured to be faithfully represented, in Pla VIII. fig. 2 
bnd fig. 3 brows „r, up f 2d 03 4 ibaviot 0110 200 

The inside of this curious Remain, exhibits a still more extra- 
ordinary and interesting appearance. In Pl. IX. are plans of the 
several floors of the Castle — and in Plate X. is a representation of 
a section, and of the two opposite sides of the Castle within 1+ 
the section being made in the direction of the dotted diameter which 
is drawn in the plan of every floor; PM 19390 ib nods ooh? 

These representations of the two coheave;patts' of the inside, are 
given as seen by a sort of bird's eye view; looking dd un uponlthe 
Tower: (this being unavoidably necessary, for the sake of shewillg 
the setting - in of the wall, on the floors of the several stories f and 
for the sake of zhewing the great surrounding platform on the top 
of the walls of the Castle, within the buttresse s. 
In Pl. IX : — fig. i shews the wide - extended base of the whole 
building, with the vatt thickness of the foundation wall; and with 
the: little, low, slightly- extended mount Wen — * | 
radiating lines 111192 10 Bong. 
And here is repregeined also the put fon of the six great 
Sloping buttresses, lestsening gradually as they project from the body 
of the Tower; —whilst the more inward dotted lines, shew the 
dimensions of the part from whence the whole body of the building 
rises perpendicularly; and from whence these buttresses form 
turrets, extending at least eight feet wider than the rest of the 
building. The situation of the steep, narrow flight of steps, from 
thy ground, to the portal, is also represented in this Plan. 

And in fig. 2 is che plan of the Tower, on the first floor, where 
is * grand entrance; and where again the steps are marked (ab). 

On entering the door, (which is placed high enough to be in- 
accessible from the sloping sides of the Tower, even if there had 
been any possibility of climbing up the slope,) you come first into 
2 little apartment, or sort of vestibule (V); where an (attentive 
observer will perceive, that though there are indeed cavities formed 
in the inner side-walls of the door- way, for receiving strong beams; 
to barricade the entrance; yet there neither was, nor could ever have 
been, any fportculliy whatever. Such means of defence evidently 


Add. 
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not having been invented hem this Tower was constructed, any 
more ene e, which not one appears An the: whole 
building. —— FLOSIAITE © bs 03-318. Þas 30 i 6 16.341; 2114-20) 
It has been supposed. As: there was once an We to this 
door by means of a dra bridge, and passage, from the top of the 
opposite wall gz but, in xeality, it is too far from that wall for any 
suth communication, except by means of a cross wall constructed 
on purpose, of which no traces whatever can be dibcovered. 
Neither are tHere any sort of remains whatever of any fastenings, 
or provision for à drawbridge, which where there ever has been 
one do usually appeang—and besides this, such cross high wall, 
having a . covgred way level With the door, would evidently have 
weakened the defence of this Tower, instead of strengthening i it. 

The little vestibule (V), which we first enter, is cormed dggly 
within the thickness of the great circular wall of the Tower, Which 
is no less than 15 feet thick. . GS 

On passing through this vestibule, might i we enter 
the circular room on the first floor; which is only 21, or 22 feet in 
diameter: and in the very centre of which, is a circular aperture 
mark ed (c) in Pl. IX. and X. like the mouth of a great well, leading 
down to a most dark diamal . within the basement of the 
Tower.. 

This dungeon bis Wk buen partly fled up with rubbish ; at 
there is a tradition, that from its bottom there was a subterraneous 
passage out of the Castle.—Such sort of traditions, however, (the 
mere offspring of ignorance, and hasty suspicion) are so common 
concerning many antient buildings, that they are in no wise to be 
relied on.—Subterraneous passages, are indeed sometimes really met 
with in Castles; but are not likely to have been in such a situation 
as this; where a safe strong dungeon for confining prisoners, was 
much more'likely to be found ; and which would hardly have had 
such an outlet —On the contrary, there is the utmost probability, 
that in the centre of this dire den, there was a draw-well, for water, 
(as a deep well has actually been found in a similar situation, in the 
Remains of Oxford Castle, and has of late. years been cleared out, 
so as to recover a very fine spring),—We may observe further 
also, that the very situation of the great round aperture (c) here at 


? 56- 
Conisborough, in the floor over the dubgeon; seems evidently to 
bak / bech fixed upon, in so odd, and remarkable a manner, both 
for the benefit of a little light, and air to a dungeon; — and leb for 
the sake of drawing up water to the flooni ahove e here there can 
be little doubt but that there wert zimilar open ĩinigo: s without 
zach; meither thie dungeon nor even:that first cinchlat room itself, 
would ever have been at albhabitable as neither of them have the 


ad vintage of bne single looh⁵h⁰ĩ but. J 10 „„ 
Fhe exact form of the rude wault of the dungeon I cannot pre- 
toni to ascertain; not having had any means of descending into it. 


From the vestibule (V), om ithe left ham, ig i mircase (1 „ ) 
Pla, 88 2 mt of a spiral form lik#thove vf.latthipes: but just 
lixe hat at Inf ascending up, straight for uf if rough the 
this of the wall, without any other ending or winding, than 
tre curvature: of the wall itself. —It is seen in the section, 


Pl. X. fig. 1, ascending at (d); and in fig 2, descending at (d). It is 


ive feet wide and has a noble appearance, and consists of 25 stone 
eps; is lighted by two loopholes, notwithstanding its limited 
dimensions and having no sort of communication with the lower 
cirevlar toom, except through the vestibule, migkt always have 
berm ascended, without endangering the security of that apartment, 
©. which probably, on account of its extreme darkness, served only as 
à tepository for stores, or ort of treasu yt 

From the top of this flight; is the entrance to the rom above, by 
the door marked (. both in che . den in the section, 


ige (03 02 3. (101911 2 ; 42] {1 1. ON or 1 i! 2 rien 21 


The flooring of this room, NI well as ft that over it, is entirely 


gone but there remain projecting stone trusses all round the wall, 
to zupport the beams of timber of which it was composed; —and 
besides this, there may be observed a regular setting · in of the wall, 
L in..the- construction of the building, (as is shewn in Pl. X. fig. 1, 
and 2), forming a ledge, on which the ends of the timbers even 


still more firmly rested; whilst it is most obvious, that they were 


no where let into the wall. D 5 E. 
It even seems indeed, as ike whole Tower is most remarkable 

both within, and without, (like the palaces of the Incas,) for its 

compact, very smooth stone work; that this might be a purposely 
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intended precaution, to render it continually restorable, and lasting; 
as we find it still to be, in defiance of any er or — or 
mouldering ravages of time whatsoever. | 

Such a Tower, might be burnt, like the T ower of Cyrene, nnn 
to the words of the Oracle,“ flaming as a kiln, over and over again, and 
still remain, in point of strength, almost unimpaired. 

The selling- in of the wall, enlarged somewhat the dimensions of 
this apartment; whilst the thickness of the wall was somewhat 
reduced. 

Directly opposite to the door-way (5) by which we enter, is 
another at (7), leading to the next staircase, that ascends further 
upwards. 

And at (z) is an appearance, that astonishes every beholder. It 
is a vast chimney-piece, on the north side of the room, of a most 
noble structure, twelve feet long ; carved with an apparent degree 
of elegance, that at first glance, at a distance, almost resembles the 
work of these later ages ;—and even might induce a suspicion of 
its having been put up in the time of Elizabeth, or of James I. on 
the revival of Roman architecture; as on the other hand, it has 
sometimes been conceived + to have been of the age of Henry I. or 
II.—But as it is impossible to suppose such an exceeding large orna- 
mental piece of workmanship to have been placed, either in the 
age of Elizabeth, or of James I. in a small dark apartment that was 
almost without any light; so it is as difficult to attribute it to the 
days of Henry I. or II. because the capitals, and pillars belonging 
to it, are unlike those of Henry I. or II. either at Rochester, or 
Canterbury, or Norwich, or any where else that I have seen :— 
and because, if they were of that age, they must have been placed 
there by some of the Earls of Warren, whose well known style of 
building was so different from that of this Castle.—When viewed 
near, the whole work is found to be but rudely executed. — The 
vast front, of twelve feet wide, raised high enough to admit a pro- 


See p. 37; and Herodotus, Lib. iv. 164. p. 354; ed. Wess. and perhaps it may 
add some little degree of illustration, to bring to remembrance, on this occasion, Abimelech's 
approach to the door of the Tower at Thebes, to endeavour to effect just such a catastrophe; 
when, from a woman's hand, he met with his own destruction. Judges. chap. ix. ver. 51, 
52, 53. 1 Gough's Camden, Vol. III. p. 32. 
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digious pile of wood, is supported by a most irregular sort of arch; 
which hewever was evidently not trusted to as sufficient for the 
purpose; but was filled up with stone work, and again supported 
by two huge transom stones, lying one upon another, and resting 
on the three pillars at each end, which, with their capitals, give 
this fire hearth such a striking appearance. The ornament upon 
one of the capitals, is shewn Pl. XI. fig. 2.— And seems to me to 
point out an age, for their construction, nearer to the Roman times; 
and when Roman architecture, jointly with Syrian, was, though very 
rudely, yet more designedly imitated, than at any other subsequent 
period, till the revival of Grecian, and Roman! atehitecture.— 
There are indeed some strange Saxon specimens of workmanship; 
somewhat of the same kind, in the curious Saxon Church of Shore- 
ham, in Sussex; —and possibly, therefore, this front to the fire 
hearth may have been placed here, as an additional ornament, in 
Wxon limes ;—but as it rather appears to be one compact, uniform 


piece of work with the rest of the wall, and to have been con- 


gtructed of the same stone; the more just conclusion seems to be, 
that it was truly of a period, when amongst the northern Phry- 
gtan Britons, rude imitations of Roman architecture became grafted 
upon Nianician ideas; —and when the Romans leaving them, 
and exhorting them to defend themselves, would not object to 
any of their efforts to rear such a stronghold, or to render the 
place of Residence of a British Chieftain, both formidable, and 
respectable.* _ 

The Chimney ascended sloping through the wall; and seems to 
have had its opening to the air, only through a loop. 


'I must earnestly desire here, to have it understood, that throughout these Volumes, I 
do not wish to impose opinions upon any one; —I wish solely to state facts fairly: and 
from a number of concurring circumstances, with integrity, and ingenuousness, to form the 
best and most obvious conclusions that I am able, in my own mind; and then to lay chose 
combinations of facts, as useful communications, before the public eye; and those conclu- 
sions as hints; —and to leave every one to judge for himself. 

If therefore any one should still be of opinion that this Tower was built in some subse- 
quent age; I have only to add, chat it is 80 completely on the same Syrian plan with those 
others in Cornwall and Wales, which totally differ, as this does, from the plans and made 
of construction either of truly Saxon, or of truly Norman Castles, that even still, by way of 
illustration only, it well deserves to be mentioned in this place. 
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Not one single window, nor even so much as a loop hole, was 
chere in this apartment; which yet, from the greatness of the fire 
hearth, appears to have served as some common room for the 
soldiers, or guard chamber. 

But nearly opposite to the chimney, on the south side, and 
directly over the grand entrance beneath, is a door- way, marked 
(g), Pl. IX. fig, 3, and PI. X. fig. 2; which, by three very bold 
deep steps, leads up to a little chamber, or recess (L), over the 
vestibule, and like it contained within the thickness of the wall. 

This little chamber has a stone bench, sixteen inches high, on 
three of its sides; and is lighted, not by any thing that can pro- 
perly be called a window, but only by two large loops, at (z), whose 
very peculiar appearance, on the outside, 1s shewn in PI. VIII. 
fig. 2; and which afford light, and air, little enough even for this 
apartment itself, and much less for the larger chamber ; to which, 
for the sake of some degree more of light and air, there must pro- 
bably have been a circular opening in the centre of the floor above, 
corresponding with that in the floor beneath, and probably covered 
occasionally by a lattice, or grating. Without such provision, how 
this apartment could possibly be habitable at all; and much less 
for any such number of persons as the fire hearth shews to have 
been used to occupy it, cannot be conceived, 

What name this little apartment went by, or for what purpose, 
either as an occasional bed- chamber, or otherwise, it was precisely 
used, cannot positively be ascertained; - but here we seem to have, 
most obviously, the true origin of the Oriol, or Auriol. —T he chief 
place to afford light, and air, to an hall; or apartment used in 
common. „ 

It was „ere, nearly the only place to afford that advantage, to this 
guard chamber; where many persons must have often assembled: 
and, in subsequent ages, the great lightsome, and airy bow window, 
in a sort of somewhat similar recess, at the upper part of a great 
Gothic hall, easily obtained the same name.“ 


* Hence we find, in Math. Par. A. 1251, and Vit. Abb. S. Albani, accounts, correspond- 
ing both with the situation of this sort of Oriol, and of that in a great Gothic Hall, 
With regard to such an one as this, —we read 


Adjacet nobilissimum in introitu quod Porticus vel Oriolum appellatur. 
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Here must have been the pleasantest spot, in the day time, for 
those who abided in the great guard room; —and here, at night, 


There is, adjacent to the entrance [or connected with the entrance) a most dere pra which 
is called the Portico, or Oriol. | 

And with regard to the succeeding Oriols, in wal great bow recess of Gothic Halls, both of 

Castles, and Monasteries ; we read, —concerning the indulgence shewn to sickly Monks, 

Ut non in infirmaria, sed seorsim in Oriolo, Monachi inſirmi carnem comederent ;— 

That not in the infirmary, but apart by themselves in the Oriol, the weakly Monks might eat flesk 
meat; i. e. as an indulgence, even contrary to the usual rules of their Order. 

And again, concerning the manner of life, of one of the Abbots, 

Mi in Refectorio vel Oriolo pranderet ; 

Unless he dined in the Refectory, or in the Oriol; i. e. in the common hall, or in the 
common hall window, or great bow recess. 

And it is very remarkable that, exactly corresponding with the idea of the Oriol, or of 
this sort of recess, over the entrance of a Palace, or Keep Tower, being the place of honour, 
to entertain guests, is the account which we find Homer gives of the Porch, or rather (as the 
context equally. implies) of the little Recess, or Pore Chamber over the entrance of the 
building, being the place where skins were spread, or moveable couches placed, at night, 
for strangers of distinction to rest upon; both in the palace of Nestor; and of Menelaus ; 


and of Alcinous. | 
Telemachis, and Pisistratus, Homer says, were lodged in the palace of Nestor; (Odyssey, 
lib. iii. I. 399.) 


Teęnroſ w A6xte0ow, Un albν ipidu 
On carved ſor well turned) couches, in the echoing porch chamber. 
And i in the palace of Menelaus, on their going to rest, Helen commanded, (lib. iv. I. 296.) 
Aiuri vs aibldoy n xa pyece Karc 
[loppupe epuCant, crop v id igb rdberurag, 
XAaives T evdiuera N xahU e eY ionobes 
Beds to be placed in the porch chamber, and hand some cloths 
of purple to be cast upon them, and tapestry to be spread thereon, 
with soft woollen wrappers o er the whole. 
In the palace of Alcinous also0,—Uhsses as a stranger slept, (lib. vii. I. 345. ) 
„ Teo & Aexteow, ur abun ãgd 
On carved couch, within the echoing Porch Chamber. 

The original words of these passages are here given, for the sake of shewing, with the 
more exact precision, the whole mode of lodging ;—and also for the sake of shewing, that 
this sort of apartment, over the entrance, was generally meant to be distinguished from the 
lower porch, or vestibule of entrance itself, which was commonly called TpoJopes. 

It is true indeed, that this ame apartment where Telemackus lodged, in the palace of Mene- 
laus, is afterwards described as being, & Tgodopuw in the porch (lib. iv. I. 302.; and lib. xv. 
I. 5.), and that both words, elsewhere, are sometimes so used, as if both the porch, or ves- 
tibule, and the mall chamber over it, went often, in common speech, under the same common 
denomination ; as composing both together the great porch; —but still we often find the 
porch, or vestibule itself, most particularly distinguished from it. 
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Aud when Telemachus, in the morning, anxiously nol Lou yo —if after his conference with 
the Queen, Ulsses had been well lodged ?— Eurymone replied, —(lib, xx, 1.139), 
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But he, as wretched outcast, and forlorn,  - 
Would not on couches, and on vestures lech: 
But on a rau ox hide, and, ling of cheep, .. 

In the first entrauce det ; e d. did cast al 
A woollen wrajper _ T5 ERR 11 

Whoever will take the trouble to consult the 8 of H. Stephens (in his Appen- 
dix, p. 308; and in the Indicis pars recunda, p- es; and Tom. i. p. 941, ) will plainly 
perceive full authority for a distinction between the woddoner, « or vestibulg of entrance: — and 
the a:deoa, or porch, or portico —and will see how great difficulty « even mens had, to 
comprehend the true meaning of the latter word, $0 different from the groe, or real Portico 
with pillars, —And also will find (which i is a curious circumstance) that the @:lurax was 
always placed lowards the south, or nearly so; as is the fact with regard to the situation of 
this kind of recess over the entrance at Contshorough. 

And it may be added, that the finding this very kind of apartment so often called by the 
zame name of auh uc, Porch Chamber, —and 80 uniformly allotted by Homer to the same 
purpose of lodging Strangers, (whilst we may be certain that he would adhere exactly, in his 
descriptions, to the usages of the neighbouring countries,) is surely a proof both what it 
was;—and where it was ;—though the word is so often mistranslated Porch, or Por tico— 
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a yery narrow doo ray, marked 100. in Pl. IX. fig, 3, 
X. big 2, —which h as no arc! At ton; and which led, 
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For it is impossible to believe, that the most magnificen mie 
would ab a 2. of honbur, lurn their tht de — out of doors, to Wü 
1 or in a deſenceless Portico, in the front of a building. | 
It would be an omission, not ts bad e translations or the, above passages; to der 
bow eatily antient wages, and modes of building may be 1 mistaken: and how | necesaary a 
minute on of anitiquities is, for the right understanding of antient writers. 
Co the lodging of Telemachus, and Picidtratus, | in the palace of Nestor. Pope 
—_ Book iii. I. 515. * 
Deep in i rick alcove che prince was id. 
And slept beneath the pompous colowniade; 
Fast by his side Pisistratus lay spread. 
(In age his equal) on a splendid bed: 
Concerning their lodging in the palace of Menelaus, — his words are, . 401; 
kee menial fair that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of state; 
Beneath an ample Portico, they spread 
The downy fleece to form the slumb rous bed, 
And o er soſt palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tapestry, stiff with interwoven gold: 
Concerning Uhsses' lodging in the palace of Alanous, —he says, Book vii. I. 435. 
There, soft extended, to the murmuring sound 
Of the high porch, Uhsses sleeps profound :— 
And concerning Ulysses humble resting-place, in his own palace, when returned in 
disguize, —Pope's translation is, Book xx, I. 1. 
An ample hide divine Utzsses spread, 
And form'd of fleecy skins his humble bed: 
(The remnants of the spoil the muitor croud 
In festival devour'd, and victims vow'd.) 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the chaste, 
With duteous care a downy carpet cast; 
And his translation of Eurynomes' answer to Telemackus is, Book xx. I. 17 3, 
In vain the Queen the night refection prest; 
Nor would he court repose, in downy state, 
Unbless'd, abandon'd to the rage of fate! 
A hide beneath the portico was spread, 
And fleecy skins composed an humble bed: 
A downy carpet cast with duteous care, : 
Secured him from the keen nocturnal air. 
As in the original words of the Odyssey, we find Homer manifestly distinguishing the 
auc, the Porck-Chamber, or Oriol from the 1, the lower porch, or vestibule ; and as 
it ĩs still more evidently different from oro, the Portico for walking ; 80 Homer as clearly 
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closet of ease (m], formed in one of the huttresses; having a nar- 
tom winding drain in the _ that IP Kool eee one o or 
the external loops. | 40 
And on one aide of the fi 0 about half OY banden it 
and the door of entrance, is a little square nich in the wall, at (); 
too small for any serviceable use as a locker, or cup- board; and 
the original design of which may perhaps best be discovered, by 0 
what we shall find appear in the state apartment over head. 
Traversing quite through this sort of guard chamber, to the door 
directly opposite that by which it is first entered, was the way to 
the staircase, at (f), leading to the floor above: but at present the 
door of that staircase can only be approached, either by a ladder, 
or by treading on the ledge, formed by the setting in of the circular 
wall, in which some nails are fixed to hold by. Reaching the door 
(f), by either of these means, the ascent is, by a staircase (3, 4, 
Pl. IX. fig. 3), similar to the former one; and lighted by two loop 
holes; and consisting of about thirty-four steps; entering a small 
lobby above, at (e), lighted by a single loop; — from whence the 
passage is directly into the state chamber, by a door at (s); as seen 
in Pl. IX. fig. 4, and in Pl. X. fig. 2 
This room, on account of the setting in of the walls of every 
3 floor, is still larger than either of the rooms beneath ;—and on 
: every account it deserves still more attention. 

At (7), Pl. IX. and X. is a large and noble window; — the only 
one in the Castle.— It is shewn, in the view, Pl. VIII. fig. 3.— 
And it is found, on account of the vast thickness of the wall, to be 
placed at the end of a sort of recess (w), which has steps ascending 
to it, and a stone bench on each side. 

At (i) is a fire hearth, adorned somewhat like the former.— Its 


distinguishes from it the great Main Gate: or the outward gate of the court of his Castle, 
or palace; (lib. xxi. I. 240, 389) which is described by the words 

Jupag evegxdog avayg 8 

The gates of the well fortified court. 

It only remains just to add, that more than zufficient authority will be found for trans- 
lating urs, in, or within, in many passages of Homer, by those who will consult FI. 
Stephens, Tom. iii. Pp. 1156; and the 8d part of his Appendix, p. 144. | 

And that, very probably, the stone benches round the three sides of this small Porch 
Chamber, at Contsborough, were rather designed for sleeping upon, than for seats. 
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beneath z but is ls rĩchlyſor even tore ribhly ornamented (though 
of the same rude workmanship ;—and, from its. lenset Gimettdions, 
it plaintydndicates that this apartaient) though rhorenoblethar\the 
ohe underneath, was yet designoll iſbr the, abode of ſe ver pervohy,: 
T be floor having been long utterly destroyed, the natrow'ledge, 


fornied by the setting in-of the; wall; it mearlyocoverell with weeds, | 


and become both moist; and slippety 5/ andthe appetiratice'both of 
the precipitous height, and.ofithe darl dungeon ar the bottom of 
the, Tower, is / from hence imost strikingly drendful rij, 
chat it requires uncommom fortitudę, notwithstanUirig the asbistance 
of nails in the wall | for holdipg by; te advance along or to) make 
any further discovery. Procłeding, however] from the door of 
entrance at (o, a little tb the east ward, is ſbund innotker door at (o), 
opposite to the fire heath; leading, through a narrow: passage (x), 
to a most curious little chamber, of 'an hexagonal form, contained 
within the thickness of the wall, and of one of che buttrestes !“? 
This chamber is twelve feet in length, and ten feet im breadth 
but, having round stone pillars at every angle, this breadth; between 
the two middle ones, is reduced to about eight fee. 
It is arched over, with circular aiches/ venting om dhe pillars} — 
two of which arches cross each other inithe:midst of the furthermost 
division of the room; and two cross enebh other iu che middle of 
the nearest division of the loom; aud a _ be ns divides the 
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6 There 3 is a lle Fe in a a part of the detcrption given þ Me n 
Mr. Watzon; from hence it does not decidedly appear, whether the Arp aan 

exactly at the end of this liule hexsgonal upper chamber, oppovite to the loop 1 on ol 
of the sides near the end.— Mr. Browne expressly says, opfuxite the door ir a large loup · lolo. 
from whence. one would be led to'conclude, that, the door was iu, the side of the fiexagon, 
fronting that in which the loop is; as I have ventured to represent it in the plan, fig. 4, 
Pl. IX ;——but from a perspective view given of the interior of the Chamber, annexed to. his 
description, it seems as if the door was on one side; to avoid any mistake therefore, as much 
as possible, and to do the utmost justice in my power to his full description -I have added 
in bg. 8, Pl. XII, a und 1 t with the ter idea ee — 


liule room was ured: for a renting pron nag ;—whilst the, placing the — in this 
manner, occasions no other alteration in the rest of the plan, than the placing oſ the door 


eee 
stairs. | 
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in the midst.— The whole beight is about fiftech, or widen 
leer bund in each point where the archis Eros, Is à sört of eic 
lar key-stuné: orhamented as is represented: Pl. XII. fg. 4; whilst 
the örüntentäl work of tlie arches thetnselves is chew, Hg. 7. 
Pl. XII. fig. 1, represents the more eastern half of this interest- 
ing chatnbet ; and as nearly as Posble. as Mr. Browne has deli 
nenen it. 

And fig. 2, atid 3, represent the pillars * a 7 5 We with 
md of 'their capitals :—whilst tig. 9, ani 10, ebe the 
Variation of the öttiaments on the sides. 

From the studied variety in the capitals of wil pillars; "aid froin 
melt peculiar style, a they are described by Mr. Blownk, they 
may possibly have Bei Saxon additions to this rovin, sbme hat 
about the time 6f Alfred / 4s they have even mbre of a S apþeit- 
ance than those of the fite Heafth in the Larger circular tvoin ; ard 
as 1 have seen elsewhere, in more places than one, pillars nearly of 


= + that age, that may very well be compared with both.—But to the 


best of my judfthent, and 48 far as any cotiparison cat be trade 
With works cleafly ascertained to have been of those ties, they 
can never be tightly deemed to have been Danish, or Norman 
additions ; either of the age of Canute, the Dane; ot of any of the 
early Notman Princes, and much less of any of the SlbgeQueht 
reigns, down to the time of the Tudors —And indeed, in all theit 
ornaments, and i in all their proportions, as Mr. Browne has given 
them, there is a neatness of design, though with much rudeness of 
execution, and an approach to regular architecture, that bespeaks 
an age nearer to the time of the Romans, and when their works were 
both better understood, and better remembered. 

At the end of this small chamber the farthest from the entrance, 
is a mere loophole for light, only six inches wide :—but towards 
the chamber its cavity in the wall widens, to two' feet and an half 
in breadth, and to six feet in height; having a depth, through the 
thickness of the wall, of five feet. It is adorned with an arch on 
the inside of the wall, that is ornamented with large triangular in- 
dentations ; and which have themselves (as Mr. Browne informs 
us) been formerly enriched with various rude carvings, now much 


defaced. 
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y recollect) bound on any arches after the very earliest Saxon mes 
4 and; the carvings inserted within each triangular space, are an pdd. 
| mode of ornament, consistent only with what h in theexeted: | 
ing antient arches at Hierelanmgmgg UT T 
| In each of the;two side walls of the bexagot) bo 1200 side of this 
loop-window, is found at the height of about four feet, nich about 
a, foot and an, half x square; having the top caryed, and formed 
somewhat in the resemblance of a. crown.;—there. is no trough. ar 
cavity at bottom, but there is a mall hole, penetrating downwards | 
in the wall, at ;the back offesch. en e baby? od 1007 « 
And a lite above: these 9100 6, meet nearer, to the thaw: 
window, i is found on each side, a large circular aperture, two feet 
six inches in diameter; hich asses through the whole thickness 
of the wall, having its sides cohyerging conjeally, till it becomes 
only about tyenty inches i in dinner, gnd, bergigen in A aye 
ſoile loop. ed Gir bon 3 1! WY T15 Nenn "FF 3.180 F 
. The exterior appearance of this loogy with 3 1 s little burrounding f 
ornaments, is hewn Pl. XII. fig. 6.— Its place on che outside of 
the great buttress, is seen in fig. 2, and tg. 3, Pl. VIII: —and the 
appearance c of the mouth of the aperture, in the wall of the chamber, 
on the inside, is shewn Pl, * _ ig. 13 and n mare Fahr, 
NW. As 
| 175 design of at apertures was evidently to afford x more light, 
more air, and a little more extensive view on three sides; and to 
render the whole apartment more comfortable ; Whilst any occa- 
sional inconvenience might | be prevented, by: wooden Shutters. , | : 
This little room has been called a chapel; but without any au- 
thority to support such designation; and I should therefore much 
rather conceive it to have been the State bed- chamber, where stood 1 
the couch for royal repose 4 otherwise there i 1s not one single 
place, i in the whole Tower, fit for such a purpose: and as it exactly 
ans wers the very antient descriptions, we often meet with, of an 
: inner chamber, or Secret chamber, in a Royal Palace. 


1 Ther soxt of very large indentations, are not (as far as L can | 


As we Lally not but remark the great conformity of Homer s dexcriptions i in n his ohe, 
of the apartment where strangers were lodged, to the Recess, or Porch Chambtr, over the 
vestibule at Conzsborough ; so it is an exceeding curious circumstance deserving our attention, 
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And this conclusion concerning its being the State bed- chamber, 
is che rather confirmed, because of its having a remarkable appen- 
dage: for on one side of the Passage of entrance is à closet, six 


chu Chen tehtion Il wade; by him, of he retiring of Nextor, of Menelaus, and of Alcinous, 
theinseives to rest, after having consigned cheir guests to the Porch Chamber, just such a 
retired part of the building, near the top of a lofty tower, is described, as we here meet with 
in the little hexagonal chamber, on the floor above; whilst we may be assured that Homer 
would precisely deseribe, even in fable, and romance, che exact customs „ a 
G Wo concerning Nestor, are (lib. iii. I. 402) 

Auer N re nabente b dn d Nete 

ddt Sri 
where the word—yvxet—is 80 expressive, that in fact it not only means the inmast part of a 


building; or an interior emall room, through another, or on the side of another; but implies 
abo, its being obscure, and dark, and cavernous in a thick wall, like a den :—{See the 


Observations of H. Stephens, (Tom. ii. p. 1659,) who takes great pains to mark the exceed - 
ing peculiarity of Homer's expression; whilst at the ame time the other words 
dhe -as precisely and plainly mean a building really lofty in its structure, as a Tower is. 

Pope's words therefore do certainly not convey che right idea, either of the situation of the 
apartment, or of the nature of it; they are (lib. iii. I. 519) 


But in an inner court, gecurely clos 'd, 


Ĩ ubs few rend Nenof with his Queen repos'd. 


"Apia, Homer's account of the chamber of Menelaus, is most fully descriptive (lib. iv. 


304. 
ae 5 aided ue 2 d . 
But Mtrides oloph in the 5ecret inner chamber of the lofty building. 

Whilst Pope's translation of them is (lb. iv. I. 409) 

While to his regal bow'r the king ascends, 

And beauteous Helen on her lord attends. 
The resting place of Alcinous is described exactly by Homer, (lib. vii. I. 346) 
Av dd apc N puxe dope b. | 
= But Alcinous went lo rext in the eecret inner chamber of the lofty building, 

Whilst Pope's translation (lib. vii. I. 437) departs from every word of the original. 

Within, releas d from cares, Alcinous lies, 

And fast beside were clos'd Arete's eyes. ; 

That the great Earls of Warren occasionally resided at Conisborough, is unquestionable ;j— 
for it is remarked, (in the Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of Warren, p. 31, ) that this con- 
clusion may be formed concerning William the first Earl, from a passage in the foundation 
Charter of Lewes Abbey.— And that Jokn the last Earl, in the time of Edward the Third, 
was occasionally resident here, is evident, from his last will and testament being even dated 
at his Castel of Conesburgh.—See Dugdale's Baronage, p. 82. 

And if these great Earls resided kere at all, this very State Chamber, on the third floor, 
must in all probability have been their own State apartment; and the little hexagon Cham- 
ber, in the wall, their bed-room ;—as it had occasionally been that of Brits, and of Saxon 
Kings, whilst their retinue were lodged in the several surrounding Towers of the Castle. 
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; : feet square, and seven feet high, lighted by a narrow Joop; With 
2 nich in the wall, similar to the to former: bat without: eicher 
trough, or pipe. AIIt is possible to suppose this may have been an 
Oratory, in latter ages ; but in a fenced Tower, with $0 little other 
convenience for lodging its Lord. we Can scarce suppose that 4% 

rooms (both the hexagon chamber, and this,)- would have. been 
destined, like the apartments in # Monanety,” "#olety- to mos is 
uses. 
That superstition, however, and. of the worgt Lind, did a. at dome 
time or other prevail in this Castle, seems to appear very probable; 
from the number of its ornamented niches : for (besides these ne.] 
mentioned). in the great round chamber itself, on oe vide of the 
frre place, nearly over the square nich in the chamber beneath, is 
a more distinguished nich than all the rest. It js, represented. Pl. 
XI. fig. 4, on a large scale: and its place is shewn in the plant, 
Pl. III. fig. 4, and in the's section of the Tower“ Fi. Ks. "x l. . 


. 


che Romans poses t the island; and from several idols . 5 


at various times, and in various places, it even appears that some of 
them adopted the old Roman penates, and little household images of 


abomination and it is still more fully known, that Hlengist, and 
his Saxons were at first gross iaßlaler these niches cherefore may 


As to the remains 3 of the IO n Court; — there is 
every reason to believe, that they were, even in the later Norman times, merely the Chapel; 
—the Hall.— the Kitchen, and Buttery, and Offices Land ihis mall kexagonal Chamber, 
might unquestionably be no more derogatory to the dignity of an Kart of Warren, for his 
lodging room; than the little dark Chamber in the Eagiæ Tawer, at Carnarvon Cusile, (not 
twelve ſeet long, nor eight in breadth,) was to the: dignity of Elana Queen of England; who = 
therein was brought to bed of Edward II (See Pennant e Tour in Wales, Vol. II. p. 213.) : 
The manner in which a very numerous retinue might be lodge in aritient times, in the | 
surreunding Towers, is obvious from a little anecdote, which I ventured to mention, in my 
firstexay on this subject, (Archæologia, Vol. IV. p. $77,) from the authority of that honest 
man, and most excellent Philosophical Lecturer, James Ferguson, who, being not merely 
detained, but almost imprisoned there, to draw miniature portraits, was many months an 
eye witness of the fact —that 20 lately as che year 1740, in the sequentered' highlands of 
Scotland, where so many antient.customs then remained unchanged, the numerous retainers 1 
of the then powerful Laird Lovat, who was always surrounded with: a sort of Court, had no 4 
other lodging, than upon a quantity of straw spread every nigbt, on the floors of the lower 7 


rooms. 
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well be deemed to have held such sort of objects of their super- 
stition; and indeed, from their mode of being ornamented, from 
their dimensions, and form, they seem to have been totally unfit 
for any other purpose.“ 

Projecting stones, or trusses, appear all round the walls for sup- 
porting a floor; besides the setting in of the wall itself.— They are 
seen in the sections, Pl. X. — and the manner of their construction 
is shewn, Pl. XII. fig. 11 and fig. 13.—But it deserves observation, 
that they do not seem so placed as to support beams for a floor lying 
parallel, and reaching from one side of the Tower to the other ; but are 
placed, as converging to a centre: so that long beams could not be 
laid from any one of them to that which is properly its opposite stone 
truss, without those beams crossing one another in the midst of the 
room; a circumstance that would render the so placing of beams, 
of the whole length of the diameter of the room, impossible.— 
They seem therefore obviously to have been intended, only for the 
support of short timbers; which converging towards the middle 
of the room, should be there sustained by some wooden pillars :+ 
—a circumstance, that again indicates there was some open Space 
originally left in the midst, that might either be guarded by a rail, 
or might be occasionally covered by a lattice, or trap-door. 


From the idols dug up near Strelitz in Mecklenburg, towards the close of the last cen- 
tury; and described in a work published, in German, at Berlin in 177 1, entitled Nunic 
Antiquities :*—from those dug up at the Devises in Wiltshire, in 17 14 ; and represented in a 
curious Plate, published by Mr. William Musgrave in 1717; - and from those which were 
dug up at Exeter, in 1778, and are described in the sixth volume of the Archæologia, p. 1; 
and which were either Roman, or imitations of such as were Roman; it fully appears, that 
whilst the detestable abominations of idolatry were practised, the images made use of were, 
in general, very mall; except those placed in public temples. —And this seems also to be 
confirmed, with regard to the most antient days, from what is said of Rachel's having carried 
away her father's /eraphim, or images; and of her mode of concealing them. Genesis, 
chap. xxxi. ver. 19, 32, 34, and afterwards concerning Jacob's finally burying them, under 
an oak by Shechem, chap. xxxv. ver. 4. 

+ It is a curious fact, and will be more fully mentioned in the sequel, that the floors, even 
of the antient Caaba at Mecca, which is a small square Tower, are actually thus supported. 
— See Pitt's Pilgrimage to Mecca, p. 128; and Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 115, 116, 
117; and it is a still more striking fact, that this Caaba was known to have been, before the 
time of Makomet, a Tower full of small idols.—See Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 62, 


73, 74; and Long's Life of Mahomet, prefixed to Ockley's History of the Saracens, Vol. I. 
p. 62, 7 
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From this apartment, which seems to have been the most dignified 
of all, there is an ascent by a flight of twenty-five steps to the top 
of the tower. The door way, leading to this staircase, is-8hewn at 
(þ) in the plans, Pl. IX. fig. 4,—and Pl. XII. fig. 8; —- and also 1 in 
the section, Pl. X. fig. 1. 

On entering the staircase door; on the left, at (u), is found a 
winding passage to a sink, or place of easement, somewhere about 
0 but the loop-hole, by which this little closet received light, 
is now broken away; as are 1 other small parts of the wall on 
this side the Tower. | 

The staircase is similar to the others. —At the top, the wall 
is found about ten feet thick, having diminished in thickness at 
every story.— And here the mortar is discovered to have consisted 
of lime sand, small shells, and charcoal; —and the great buttress 
turrets are found to be continued about eight feet higher; 80 
that, according to Mr. Browne's measures, their whole height is 


nearly 86 feet ;—whilst that of the body of the Tower is about 78 


feet. 

But as every part of this structure is interestingly curious, 80 
its summit is, if possible, even more so than the rest. For on one 
of these turrets appear steps; as if leading to the station for a watch- 
man ;—1n each one of three of the others, is a sort of large alcove, 
or closet; in the walls whereof (according to Mr. Watson's* account) 
appear to be, not regular loops, but small holes to shoot arrows 
through :—and in another of the turrets, is a round place exactly 
resembling an oven, + five or six feet in diameter, and height; and 
having a mouth, only two feet square, level with the floor of the 
passage all round, which is formed by the top of the wall. —As Mr. 
Browne however does not precisely say which buttress each was 
in, I do not pretend to ascertain that fact ;—any more than the 
exact form and dimensions of the closet (i). 

On descending into the court, from this strange Den of Greatness ; 

Memoirs of the Earls of Warren, p. 34.—These small holes, seem to have a great simi- 
larity to those small square holes, that have been already taken notice of, as being in the battle- 
ments themselves, at Tretur Castle, p- 39, 41, and which are so frequently observed in old 
British Castles. 


It may very probably have been used as such; for in another instance, we shall find 
manifestly a sort of kitchen, on the top of a round Welch Tower. 
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I had just time, before a storm came on, to examine minutely what 
evidently appeared to have been a small Postern gate; of the very 
strangest construction of any I ever met with. 

Its entrance, from the court, was so choked up, with Gaby and 
rubbish, as not to be easily discovered; but was first found by one 
who attended me, whilst I was examining the Tower. 

It is near the further corner, as is shewn in the slight view, 
Pl. VIII. fig. 3: and is marked in the plan, Pl. VIII. fig: 1, at (6). 
And, for the sake of explaining che whole more particularly, is 
represented, on a larger scale, Pl. XII. fig. 12. 

It consists of an exceeding narrow, winding, covered passage, 
just high enough for a man to walk upright.— From (1) to (2) it 
descends steep, with exceeding deep narrow steps; — and from the 
landirig-place at (2), it then ascends in as steep a manner also, to a 
second landing-place at (3) ;—where is a very narrow loop (4) for 
observation. From (8) it ascends again, though somewhat more 
gradually, and with steps not quite so deep, to a third landing - place 
at (5).— Here is a short recess or passage, a little on one side (7), to 
another narrow loop directly over the lower outward” door-way at 
(6) and from the landing (5), the descent, at last, to that door, is 
straight down, and quite precipitous ; almost like a steep ladder.— 
Nothing perhaps ever was, or could be contrived, more effectual 
than this postern- gate, to enable one or two valiant heroes to defy 
an whole army, before the invention of gunpowder. 

In this court there unquestionably were, in the very early ages, 
as at Launceston, slight temporary buildings,“ for attendant officers, 


Most probably, the greater part of these buildings were, according to the common usage 
of the Britons, of very slight wood work, like those of Heolus Dha. 

As we have the account of kis house of white twigs, in South Wales, called Tygwyn; $0 
have we also an account of a church, reared at Ma{msbury, of the same kind of materials; 
which was pretended to be the first Christian Church in Britain; and whatever doubts may 
justly be entertained as to the legendary tale of its first erection, there can be none as to the 
existence of such a kind of early building ; the dimensions of which were 60 feet by 26; 
according to an inscription preserved on an old brass plate, on a pillar of the Saxon 
Church at Malmsbuzy, that has been copied by Sir Henry Spelman, and by Sammes (p. 213). 
Many such sort of structures unquestionably were reared for British Chieſtains; and 
their existence, and the use of them, was no ways incompatible, either with the contemporary 


existence of the small circular huts of the common people; nor with the contemporary exist- 
ence of the ſew strong Towers they had of stone. 
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and domestics ; whilst the Tower was the Treasury, and the Royal 
Habitation. 

Such was this curious Castle of Conzsborough ; which though it 
may possibly have been one of the latest structures, that can be as- 
cribed to the Britons, is now attended to in this part of our enquiry, 
because of the many minute particular appearances that are to be 
observed in it, tending so greatly to elucidate both the history of 
antient Syrian Castles, on the one hand; and on the other, to explain 
more completely, and at once, the various parts whereof such other 
structures consist, as have been built in imitation of them, in this 
country :—which parts are more usually found only separately ; 
some of them in one Remain, and some in another; and seldom 
all together so completely, as in this instance. 

As a proof how long it retained its importance as an actual place 
of residence.—Here was born Richard of Conesborough,* grand- 
son to Edward III. Earl of Cambridge; who was beheaded at 
Southampton, and was father to Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
York, and grandfather to Edward IV,—and in all probability 
born in the very inner, little, hexagonal chamber, which has been 
so particularly described; as it is well known, that even Edward II. 
was born in as small a room, in the Eagle Tower, of the Castle of 
Caernarvon. 

As Cornwall was a country where the Britons were most likely, 
in the earliest instance, to have caught, and imitated somewhat of 
the style of Phenzcian, and Syrian architecture, so also was the Ble 
of Wight. —For if Camden is right in supposing it to have been the 
great mart, from whence the Britons, in succeeding ages, exported 
their tin to Gaul, there cannot be a doubt but that, from the con- 
venience of its situation, in the channel, it must also have been 
known to several of the Phenacians, who 1n prior ages visited the 
Brattsh shores. 

Accordingly, about the same age with Launceston, and of much 
the same style of architecture, both with it, and with Conisboroughi, 
seems to have been the old Keep Tower, at Carisbrooſ Castle. 

It agrees with their whole mode of construction, in a most striking 
manner :—and a constant, and continued tradition confirms an 


* See Brooke's Catalogue, p. 123; Holinshed, Vol, III. p. 3 40. 
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history, perfectly corresponding with these appearanoes.— For it is 
affirmed, that here was a Castle built by the Hritons; and afterwards 


(like Launceston) repaired by the Romans, * when this little Island 
had been subdued x. Og in. the ain of Claudius, about the 
2 435. 

To this Castle, Wightgar, the Saxon, 18 added repairs, and alas: 
rations ; and made it the place of his Residence, about 519; and 
was buried here: from whence came its name of ae 
mentioned by Camden. + 

It is said to have been re-edihed by Richard de Naar, Earl of 
Devonshire, in the time of Henry I.— But that re- edification, it is 
plain, from the small dimensions of the Keep, and from the whole 
of its style of building, so unlike all those of the great Norman 
Barons, could go no further at most, than the constructing of new 
floors, and timber work, in the inside of this Keep Tower; and the 
adding of some buildings and works in other parts of the Castle. 

In like manner, and for the same reasons, it is as plain, that the 
supposed evidence, from Domesday Book, of its having been built 
soon after the Conquest, amounts to no more, than that a consider- 
able surrounding Norman Castle, by means of great n was 
then added. | 

This very antient Keep Tower, like Launceston, stands on an high 
mount, partly natural, partly artificial ;—and, like Conzsborough, it 
has buttresses projecting, in the manner of little towers, on the out- - 
side; and at the bottom, both here as there, the body of the Keep 
and these buttresses spread out, so as to form a sort of artificial 
mount of stone, joining the slope of the hill: by which means both 
together form a sort of continued glacis.—Like Launceston, and 
Contsborough, the inside is quite circular; and the diameter within 
small; being only about twenty-one feet. And the buttress towers, 
on the outside, give Carisbrool, like Contsborough, in some points of 
view the appearance of being square; and in others that of heing 
an irregular polygon. 


Doctor Stukeley thought it was built by Carausius Wut had it been built either by that 
Usurper, or by the Romans, it would undoubtedly have had more of Roman Architecture appa- 
rent, both in structure of the walls, with rows of brick, or flat thin stones; and also in the 
general plan of its inside. + Gough's Camden, Vol, I. p. 183. 

t Domesday Book, p. 52 ; Gough's Camden, Vol. I. p. 144. 
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The lasvent, as at Launceston, is even still by a steep flight of 
more / than fourscore sthps, fromm à covered way; on»the top ofnone 
df:the walls of the Castle but there are traces of steps yet more 
s6ep; having existed originally, up the«gide of the mount; in a 
manner that seems to indicate, that this Keep was originally insu- 
lated,'and stood detached in the Castle area, before it was connected 
either with this wall, or way. © 93 11 hem bas ; 2nonst 
At the bottom of the Keep is a dungeon and near the centre is 
a well still remaining: vast quantities of faggots, aud of -rubbish; 
have been flung in, from time to time, to fill it up; but it is never- 
theless still very deep. Tradition 20 it was wes ant three 
hundred feet deep. 4 mort nißlg 
As at Launceston, 80 here at Carichrook is ales a 8econd additional 
most antient Tower. This is called Mountjoy's Tower, and stands in 
the south - east angle of the Castle. We cannot suppose it to be 80 
antient as the Keep: but its walls are in some places eighteen feet 
thick. — There is also another well, so deep, that a pin thrown in 
is near four seconds of time in falling; and at last, on striking the 
water, sends up a sound, which can scarce be believed to have been 
occasioned by any thing of so small weight. TY [ 
The actual depth of this well is said to be two buindred A 
ten feet; which makes the traditionary account of the depth of 
the former, considering the mount on which the Keep Stands; the 
more credible. | chat 
The walls of che antient court, or area, enclose a space of about 
an acre, and an half: the shape being nearly that of a right- 
angled parallelogram, the greater length from east to west, with the 
corners rounded off; which form agrees very much with that of 
an additional Roman Castrum, as the appearance of the area round 
Launceston does. | | 
There have here also been evidently many additional Norman 
buildings, in the days of Edward I, Edward III, &c:—and repairs 
were made here, and fortifications added, even so late as the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, when at last, a larger more outward enclosing 
wall was added, in the form of an irregular pentagon.* 
After the rearing of these strong Towers, at Launceston, and 


There are three indifferent views of this Castle in Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. 
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at Carisbrook Hit may easily be imagined, that they would be 
imitated in other parts; — and accordingly we find that to have 
beeri so truly the case, that round Nee Towers hf small dimensions, 
have been found uniformly adopted in many parts of Wales, 
throughout succeeding ages; and may most justly be deemed truly 
Brilisi Castles, and as such be nn the N built 
in imitation of Norman structures. Df 9 | 

The first of these succeeding Britich structures, that comes more 
immediately under observation; as a true specimen of Welch imi- 
tation, both of the originally introduced Phamician' architecture, 
and also of Roman additional improvements, is to be found in the 
zume country of the Silures with Brunless ;—at Scenfreth, in Mon- 
mouthshare. | ( 

Of this Castle, as of all others that are most exceedingly antient, 
there is the least mention made by our antiquaries that is possible: 
the reason of which plainly is, that the date of such buildings is 
prior to the beginning of all the written records of modern history. 
Camden barely mentions Skinfrith ; only saying it“ formerly be- 
longed to the Breoses, by grant from King John; and afterwards to 
Hubert de Burg. — And Leland says still less about it; —only 
enumerating it amongst others by che name of Skeford.—But its 
architecture will speak sufficiently for itself. 

This fortress stands on the west of the river Mynow, Money, or 
Munnow :—and its exterior, surrounding wall has almost the regu- 
larity and appearance of a Roman Castrum. 'The whole preserving 
the oddest mixture possible of the antient Britzsh, or rather Phani- 
cian plan; and of rude imitation of Roman works. 

The plan of the whole is represented Pl. XIII. fig. 1 :—where 
the dimensions of every part are very exactly laid down, from 
measures which I took with as much care as possible. 

At the four corners, are four round Towers F, G, H, B; which 
in their construction very much resemble that which is called the 
Roman Tower at Carleon. 

They are totally unlike any Norman Towers :—the loops being 
(as at Tretwr) very large, like windows ;—even larger, than those 
in the surrounding wall at Tretwr ; and they have no sort of 

* Gough's Camden, Vol, II. p. 477. + Itin. Vol. V. p. 9. 
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protection from hanging arches oye, as most Joops- had in subse- 
quent Vorm times., ibn gtd: He mr £9961 


The recesses also, 1 to Wen windows, were made large 
endujh to. hold two or three men standing in them at once: —a5 
may be seen in the more exact fan of che one marked (B), upon 
2 larger scale in ſig 2. In which plan it may futther be remarked, 
that very nearly the whole body of each Tower istands clear of the 
inner area of the Castle; almost as the corner towers at Riclibo- 
rough did; and that, therefore, the walls of the Castle area do 
really nearly meet at the kngle before them; and might quickly be 
rendered compact and strong, at the four corners, independent of 
che Towers; needing nothing to be closed api * che mall 
door at the entrance to each Tower. 


In consequence of this mode f canstruction, eee 


the deceivable apparent weakness of these Towers, on account of 


the largeness of their windows; yet, (when it be considered how 
high those windows were from the ground on the outside, and 


how readily each Tower itself might be completely shut out from 


any communication with the Castle area within, ) it may plainly 


defence, here than at Tretwr. 
At (C) is a very remarkable Tower, altogether composed of solid 


masonry; without any chamber, cavity, or loop whatever :—in 


short, a mere solid bulwark, very much resembling che Roman 


Towers at Pevensey ;* although, like then, it has an external appear- 
ance, resembling in allir respects, __ the want of windows, one | 


of the other Towers. 


At (D) was another, of the some sort of solid construction: of 
which the upper part is now destroyed. 


This last stood on one side of the original great gate of entrance 


A); which is now also destroyed, and the place walled up; but 
the gate has so lately been pulled down, that it was even still well 
remembered by persons yet living, whom I conversed with in 
1788; and who also remembered that there were remains of a 
drawbridge, that had been placed before it, over the great ditch. - 
The present entrance, is merely through a forced passage, at 
* Already described, Vol. II. P+ 42 


be perceived, that there was no more real weakness, in — of 
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(L), in the Tower (F): under a place, where had been a loop, or 
window. 

At (S) there seems to have been a sort of Sally Port, or water- 
gate, next the river Munow ; which river supplied all the sur- 
rounding ditches with water; and (what is very remarkable) at 
d d), within the walls of the Castle area, there manifestly was an 
interior water course, to supply the garrison, much in the same 
manner as there was at Chesterford.“ 

These several circumstances indicate an undoubted intention of 
imitating Roman works: but the Keep itself, placed at (K), indi- 
cates, in its whole structure, an adherence to another, and prior 
mode of fortification. 

Its plan is represented on a larger scale, Pl. xIv. where fig. 1 
represents the lower part of the Tower, in which was the dungeon, on 
the ground. — And fig. 2 represents the first floor above; in which 
was the great door of entrance, at the top of a flight of steps at (D); 
as appears still more plainly in the view of the Tower, Pl. XV. 

In the plan, fig. 1, the lightly shaded part shews the thickness of 
the wall of the Tower that is continued upwards for its whole height; 
—the surrounding deep shaded part, shews the projection of the 
sloping base of stone work, at the bottom ;—and the lighter radiating 
part, beyond that, shews the further projection of the little mount ; 
—whilst the whole mode of construction is still more clearly seen 
in Pl. XV.;—where the very odd, and yet obviously originally 
designed bulging appearance of the basement is very remarkable. 

The dungeon in this lower part {LLE), is only twenty-two feet 
nine inches in diameter ; but its walls are near nine feet thick even 
in the upper and weakest part, and much thicker at bottom ; . and 
there was manifestly no other entrance into it formerly, than by 
descending directly down, through some round aperture, in the 
floor above, as at Contsborough ;—for the present entrance, at (E), 
1s not only, evidently a mere breach, forced through a place where 
was originally nothing more than the approach to a small loop, or 
little square air hole; but may even be observed, in Pl. XV. to 
have been so rudely made, as to be continued quite up to the bottom 
of the original door of entrance above. 


* Mentioned before, Vol. II. p. 56. 
VOL. III. X 
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At (LLlae atill remaining to other loops: and, in the centre 
der 68:0: here bene vel lr water but it is nov nopped 
— On hs Hoe 8 (of which fig. 24s. the plan,) was the real 
greut entrance of the Keep at (D}; which must have been at the 

top of a flight of high narrow steps; just in the same manner as 
⁊t Conisborougl, and at Brumless.— There was no portcullis: nor 


| whole Castle. eie 
In chis apartment was als one e at W 1 
And we find here, at 8), instead of a staircase going up straight 
® through the thickness of the wall, a circular winding staircase, in 
a projecting round Tower: which is certainly a proof of a later 
date of building; as the form of the” arches of the door, and win- 
„ dos, is a proof of a nearer conformity to Roman works, than is 


tecture, in all the outworks of chis Castle 


does not reach any lower down,; than this floor; the part of the 
projecting building under i * on _ "_ _ e being 

ehtirely solid masonr. „„ * 

In the third room above; * Was phi the State 1 
are two large open windows, over the places marked Wa), and 
(W ) :—one of which Wg), is that which appears, at the top of 
the Tower, in the view that is given, Pl. XV. NDF 1s 1 
still more exactly, on a larger scale, Pl. III. fig. 4. 

It has neither pillars, nor pilasters ;—its arch is — of large 
rough rag stones; and the very odd rude manner in which the 
stones appear to be put together, evince that it was built by work- 
men inferiorto those who were employed at Conisborough. 


very top of the building, as at Brunless : but it is now destroyed. 

Of the other floors, the stone trusses, (somewhat like those at 
Conisborouglr, ) which supported the heams of timber, still remain 
in the wall: and further serve to shew, in what manner the walls 
of these Kind of very antient fortresses have endured, from age to 


indeed does there 11 ever to ns been * _ 2 in the 


This newel staircase goes up quite to ilie wp of the Tower; *. 


There scems'to have been will another, fourth apartment, at the 


: 


: 


met with either at Zawnceston, or Brunless, or at Comsborough——and 
chere is also a still nearer approach to the imitation-of Roman archi- — 
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age; though the fortresses themselves are so often _ in history, 
to have been repeatedly burned and destroyed. 

As we have found these very curious Castles, in the country of 
the Selures ; it cannot be supposed that their capital, Carleon, would 
be without one on the same plan :—and accordingly its remains, 
such as they are, (though all is now almost utterly obliterated,) and 
the little fragments of its history, indicate it to have been very much 

of the same kind with Launceston. 
We find an exceeding high mount, consisting in ber part of 
natural rock, and larger and higher than Norman mounts :—and on 
this very mount have been dug up bass-reliefs, and other remains 
of Roman works, which clearly prove, that whatever structure was 
here, was prior to Norman times.—W hilst the description we have 
of the Keep Tower, from Giraldus Cambrensis, evinces, on the one 
hand, that it was of sfupendous height ;—and whilst the sharp termi- 
nation of the mount at the top proves, on the other, that it could 
not well have been of any greater diameter than Launceston. 

It is surrounded with a lower court, or area, of an oblong Roman 
form, like Skinfrith ; and stands, near one end of that area,—lt.is 
known that the second Roman Legion, surnamed Augusta, which 
continued in Britain little less than 400 years, had its head quarters 
constantly here, at this ca Silurum ; whose very name Caerleon, 
signified in the British language, that it was The City of the Legion. 
But as it can never be supposed, that they would build a Keep Tower, 
for a Prætorium, 80 totally unlike their common mode of construc- 
tion in all those Castra which we know to have been entirely of 
their forming, we can only conclude that they did here, as at 
Launceston, make use of a Fortress previously constructed by the 
Britons; and of strength so great, as to need no alteration, but that 
of adding outworks, on their own plan. 

This Castle appears from Domesday Book, to have been in exist- 
ence before the Conquest: and long afterwards it was the residence 
of Brittsh Chieftains, descended from Griffith Prince of South Wales; 
and who styled themselves Kings of Gwent, and Lords of Caerleon. 


* Giraldus Cambrensis Itin. c. 5; Camb. p-. 836. 

+ Henry's History of Great Britain, Vol. II. p. 459. 

+ There is a very curious account of the Roman Works, and Remains at t Caerleon, i in 
Mr. Coxe's Tour in Monmouthshire, Vol. I. p. 80 to 98. 
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Having thus minittaly examined, these very interesting remains 
of antiquity ;—these stern, recording, memorials of the history of 
past ages; —memorials, almost as indelible as their neighbouring 
rocks; à few more very particular circumstances, mentioned in the 
mot authentic writings, both sacred, and profane, deserve to he 
attended to, that on the one hand are illustrated by, and on the other 


hand fling great light upon this peculiar mode of constructing antient | 


NLeeßp Towers, that has so manifestly been derived from Pfanician, 
and Syrian plans; such as were adopted also, in many other parts 


of Asia, and in Greece. wr! ein e 
The remarkable piede of history wenden the . of Gt 
has already been relate 5 5 10 4; 189154101 


That concerning Xandhits though the description is not 80 fall 
and precise, is yet even more horrible: for-Herodotus tells us, that 
the Lycians, who were ſe, in number, having been overpowered, 
by Harpagus, and the Pergians, and forced to retire into the city, 
they put their wives, children. and -s&ryants, with all their 
„ riches, into the Acropolis, (or Gasile,) x and setting fire to it, cop- 
*«* 8umed the whole in one immense. burning: which when they 
„ had done, and all. was burnt, they engaged themselves by the 
« gtrongest oaths to die together; and to that ent returning to the 
*« field of battle, wm renewed che fight. and were cut in pieces to 
the last man. O rer x th on gel And 211. 

Similar canes: we have, of events taking place, i in ages evey 
prior to the catastrophe of. the Tower of Cyrene,,ox:of Xanthus. 

For, in che Book of Judges we read, f that when all: the men of 
the Tower. of Shechem heard that Abimelech had taken and destroyed 
the city, they entered into the hold, f the house f. the god Berith :— 
in reading which. description of an Hold, or Fortress, being con- 
nected with, or indeed (as the words, and context, rather im ply) 


* Page $7 in this Volume, | | | 

+ Lib, i. 176. p.83; ed. Young. he peculiarity of the two words used by 
Herodotus, 1d 4orv—and 74v dupGπ , obviously points out a peculiarity of situation of the 
Acropolis—.and that its Tower was indeed placed on an kigh rocky eminence :—on which 
account it may well be compared with Launceston in Cornwall.— And as we are expressly 
told, that the Xanthians were few in number; their wretched families, may easily be under- 
stood to have been consumed in it; even if it were only of the same dimensions with that 
old Cornish fortress. t Judges, chap. ix. v. 46 to 54. 
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being the very house of Berith ; we cannot but recollect, what has 
been remarked, concerning the appearance of idoÞ's cells, in the 
antient Castle of Conisborough ; and concerning the Caaba, or Tower 
of Mecca having been originally full of idols;—whilst the rest of the 
account exactly corresponds with the description of such a sort of 
Tower. 

V. 47. At was told Abimelech, that all the men of the 
Tower of Shechem were gathered together. 

V. 48. And Abimelech gat him up to Mount Zalmon, he and 
all the people that were with him; and Abimelech took an ax 
&« in his hand, and cut down a bough from the trees, and took it, and 
laid it on his shoulder, and said unto the people that were with 
* him.—What ye have seen me do, make haste, and do as I have 
„done. 

V. 49. And all the people likewise cut down every man his 
„ bough, and followed Abimelech, and put them to the hold (ô xu- 
«© ha), and set the hold on fire upon them: 80 that all the men of 
** the Tower of Shechem died also, about a thousand men and women. 

V. 50. © Then went Abimelech to Thebez, and encamped against 
„ Thebez, and took it. 

V. 51. © But there was a strong Tower within the city, and thither 
©+ fled all the men and women, and all they of the city, and shut 
it to them, and gat them up to the top of the Tower, 

V. 32. * And Abimelech came unto the Tower, and fought 
against it, and went hard unto the door of the Tower, to burn it 
* with fire. 

V. 53. And a certain woman cast a piece of a milstone upon 
„ Abimelech's head, and all to break his scull. 

V. 54. © Then he called hastily unto the young man his armour 
++ bearer, and said unto him, Draw thy sword, and slay me, that 
men say not of me, a woman slew him. And his young man 
** thrust him through, and he died. 

V. 55. And when the men of Israel saw that Abimelech was 
dead, they departed every man to his place.” 

As in the foregoing account of Abimelech, we find the Fortress, 

and the House of Berith, to have been one and the same edifice :— 


$0 In the history of Samson, we may now be led to conclude, in like 
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manner, concerning the Temple of Dagon; and may obtaina means 


of flinging light upon what has long been one of the most inexpli- - 


cable passages of Scripture ;—the history of Samson's death. | 

For there is the utmost reason to suppose, that the house of Dagon, * 
like the house of Berith, was a Tower, and a Stronghold; and much 
of the same construction :—that is, with floors, and with a flat roof, 
supported by beams of timber, that were laid, and rested, with one 
of their ends on stone trusses, and ledges in the wall; and with the 
other of their ends, on pillars standing in the midst of the building. 

Such a building, would not only contain its abominable idols, in 
niches in the wall; but would hold a great number of persons:— 
inferior officers, and military men, on the first floor ;—the Lords of 
the Philistines, on the upper floor, (the State Apartment) ;—and a 
multitude of men, and women, on the flat roof, to behold the sport 
that was made, by the mocking of Samson, in the open court of the 
Temple.—And, it is easy to be conceived, that as, on being first 
brought from the prison house, (or dungeon,) he was placed between 
the (wooden) pullars,+ that supported the floors of the Tower, or House 
of Dagon; so, that when he was weary, he might be carried to the 
same spot, in the dark room, at the bottom of the Tower again; and 
might there desire to feel those pullars;+— when by the pulling of 
them down with his returning strength, the whole of the interior of 
the building would give way ; and all would fall, with the Lords 
of the Phalistines ; the officers, and soldiers; on the two upper floors ; 
and the men, women, and children on the flat roof; crushing Samson, 
and all beneath; and destroying all, as effectually, as if the whole 
Tower had been set on fire, and every floor burnt. 

As to the precise number that perished; it is well known to 
learned commentators, what mistakes have arisen, in many parts 
of our copies, and translations of Holy Writ, both from the antient 
way of expressing numbers by letters; and from the general and 
indeterminate manner in which large numbers of armies, and people, 


are usually described. It may be sufficient therefore, to conceive 
that every floor was crowded. 


* Judges, chap. xvi. + Id. ver. 25. 2 Id. ver. 26. 
That the three thousand people, mentioned in the Book of Judges, chap. xvi. ver. 27, in 
our translation, as being pon the roof; were neither all actually upon the roof, nor all killed, 
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But that the foregoing is the right idea of this piece of history, 
may be concluded, from what we actually know of the antient Temple 
of Mecca; which ever was, and still is a small square Tower; — with 
its door of entrance at a considerable height from the ground ;— 
with two floors, besides the vault, or dungeon beneath ;—and with 
those floors supported by three wooden pillars in the middle ;— 
and was oiginally, before the time of Mahomet, an idol temple, like 
the house of Berith, or the house of Dagon, having some hundred small 
idols, within, and upon its walls.“ 

The Caaba, or Holy House, of this celebrated temple at Mecca, in 
Arabia, is acknowledged+ to have existed, as a building, nearly in 
its present form, many centuries before the days of Mahomet:—and 
whatever we may think of the strange tradition, concerning its 
being nearly coæval with the world; and of its being built by 
Adam ;—or of the no less strange traditions, concerning Seth's having 
built an house exactly in the same form ;—or of its being rebuilt by 
Abraham, and I5shmael ;—yet these traditions, however false, and 
the care taken in rebuilding, and repairing it very nearly in the 
same form, in succeding ages, shew that it was, in a decidedly ac- 
knowledged manner, built on the plan of one of the most original 
houses in the world ;—and such as had been the residence of some 
personage of the greatest dignity ;—and after a pattern that was both 


may justly be inferred from the words, as they stand in the Septuagint; where, em} 7% 
Jopars; may much more fairly be translated, that there were three thousand people at 
the house ;—than upon the louse: and at the house is an expression that might at any time 
have been used, merely concerning such a number of persons assembled in any great Court of 
a Temple, or Castle.—And those words may the rather be thus translated; because «1 here, 
is used with the genilive case;—whereas when the fall of the house (or rather of its floors) 
upon those within, is mentioned, yer. 30, the same word ew is used with an accusalive case; 
—and so, as even to intimate, that the persons really killed with Samson, were only the 
Princes, and Great Lords, and their attendants; who were actually in the house, and those 
people who were upon the rooſ:—for there is, in the words, a sort of distinction implied, 
between Tov Aaov r & aur the people actually in it, and those on the outside in the Court, 
who were described as being ewi rs Swparo; at the house, or temple. 

"Ewtoev 0 oog ewi Tv; garędwag N EW WAYTHR TOY AQNQY TOV EV GUT Ws 

** The house fell upon the SATRAP&, and upon all those people, that were in it. 

See the passages referred to before, p. 69. | 

+ See the Preliminary Discourse to Sale's translation of the Koran; where the authorities 
concerning these traditions, from Arabian authors, are cited, P+116, 117. 
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prior to the erection of those Phanician, Median and Syrian structures 
to which we have been referring; and a pattern from which even 
the general design of chose structures, as to strength, and safety, 
might first be derived. 

According to the Arabic writers, this edifice was twenty-four 
cubits from north to south; — twenty three cubits from east to west; 
and twenty seven cubits high.— And the door, (which is on the 
east side,) was about four cubits from the ground. 

From whence it follows, (if we take this cubit to have been, as 
the Egyptian cubit was, and as the longest Hebrew cubit was; dif- 
ferent from that of the Ark, and about 1 foot, 9 inches, and 8 or 10 
tenths,)—that it was on the outside, at most about 43, or 44 feet from 
north to south; — about 41 or 42 from east to west; —and about 30 
feet high ;—and, supposing the walls to have been of any con- 
siderable thickness, that the apartment within could not be above 
25, or 30 feet any way. — Or if the cubit was the same as that of 
the Ark, then not above 22 feet. Whilst the door being about 74 
feet from the ground, there will remain in height, beside the dark 
ground apartment underneath, just space for two rooms above, one 
over another, about 16 or 17 feet high, besides the parapet of the 
flat roof at the top, and the thickness of the floors. 

We have here, therefore, in this, which is affirmed to have been 
the form, still continued, of the most antient kouse in the world, a Tower; 
with its door of entrance high above the ground, and still to be ap- 
proached, only by temporary wooden steps. 

And we are given to understand, that the floor of the rooms are 
each supported, on the inside, by three pillars in the midst :—and, 
though there was not here indeed, a well in the centre, between 
the pillars; yet, as a necessary appendage to all antient towers, we 
find, near this tower, the celebrated well Tem-zem, included within 
the sacred Court of the Temple, and made no less an object of 
veneration than the Caaba itself. 4,1 

Pitts,* who was actually in the Caaba twice, says, I profess I found 
nothing worth seeing in it, only two wooden pillars in the mids, to keep up 
the roof, and a bar of tron fastened to them, on which hanged three or four 
sver lamps. But, as he tells us it was deemed sinful to gaze about; 


* Pitts's Account of a Pilgrimage to Mecca, p. 128. 
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and that going in, as a converted Renegado, and Mahometan, he 

could only just venture to cast an eye during his appearance of 
devotion, it is very possible the third pillar was concealed from 
him by one of the others, in the position where he stood, near the 
door: for the Mahometan writers expressly tell us,“ there are three 
octangular pillars of aloes wood, which support a double roof: by 
which expression we may understand, that there is not only the 
roof or ceiling of the sacred room itself; but also that of another 
room over it ;—to which, as well as to the flat terrass above, we 
may be well assured, though the writers are silent upon the subject, 
there is some mode of ascent, either by a staircase in one corner of 
the Tower, or some other way. ; | 

Pitts says; — when, on the two sacred days, once in six weeks, 
the Beat Allak, or Caaba is opened, a sort of ladder stairs are brought, 
for that purpose, to the threshold of the door ;—and that the door 
is plated all over with silver.— The floor is of marble ;—and so are 
the walls on the inside ;—on which is written something in Arabic. 
And they are sometimes covered with silk hangings. 

This is its present state; but we are expressly told, from the best 
authority, that it was an heathen Temple originally, in the same 
veneration among the Arabs, that the Temple of Delphos was among 
the Greeks ;—and whither all their Tribes, for many ages, came 
once a year to perform their idolatrous ceremonies. And that there 
were, within the Temple, images of Angels; —and a figure of 
Abraham holding in his hand a bundle of arrows ;—and, on the 
outside 360 idols, all of which Makomet destroyed, —and then 


* Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 115. 

+ Pilgrimage to Mecca, p. 127, 128, 129. 

{ See the Arabic writers cited by Prideaux, in his Life of Mahomet, p. 76. 

See the Life of Mahomet, written by Dr. Long, Master of Pembroke College Cambridge, 
and prefixed to Ockley's History of the Saracens, p. 62. There are three well known re- 
presentations of the Temple of Mecca, and of the Beat Allah, or Caaba; not one of which 
could, by any põssibility, have been drawn on the spot; and therefore have the several errors 
in them the more excuseable, as they could only be sketches from recollection. The first 
is, in Dr. Long's Life of Mahomet, from a Drawing, in a manuscript, in the Bodleian library, 
at Oxford; here the Caaba appears of a proportionable height, but the door by mistake 
is placed on the ground. The second is the representation, in Puts's account, which I have 
no doubt is the best and most accurate of all but where, from his want of being able either 
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performed religious obdervanets of PRIN to devote the build- 
to the worship of God alone. 

The accounts therefore, of the House of Berith ; —of the Houss of 
Dagon ;—and of the original house of Arabian idolatry at Mecca do 
all fling light upon the original Phanician, and Syrian mode of con- 
structing Keep-Towers; and of making them, sometimes, both places 
of idolatrous worship, and Strongholds : and may even be illus- 
trated from the remains of our Britisſi Castles, built 1 in imitation on 
Phanician, and Syrian structures. | 

As the destruction of the House of Berith by n Was hon 
before the catastrophe of the Castle of Xanthus;—80 we learn, from 
the Book of Maccabees, * that long after that event, Judas attacking 
the Edomites, and the people called the Children of Bean, shut 
them up in the Towers (of their country), and encamped against 
them, and destroyed them utterly ; and just in like manner) 

„ burnt the Towers, with fire, and all that were therein." 

And we have similar accounts through many succeeding ages: 
whilst it ought not to escape notice, that in general wherever an 
utter and radical subversion, (such as destroyed the walls themselves, 
as well as the whole inside) was really effected, particular circum- 
stances are added, pointing this out. 

Thus in, the earliest ages, contemporary with the destruction of 
the Stronghold, the house of Berith, we are told, that when Gideon 
returned from his great successes, and conquests, he beat down the 
Tower of Penuel + 

And in very much later ages; even in the time of the Croisades ; 
when the people of open towns fled to such kind of Towers for 


to take measures, or to judge accurately of measures by his eye, the building is represented 
as too low. And the third is in Sales Preliminary Discourse to the Koran; where every 
building, and the door of the Caaba is placed on the wrong side; it being plainly, by mis- 
take, a reversed Copy of that in the first edition of Pitts's account; —with some additional 
figures of Arabs at their devotions ; but with less of the area of the great square, or court. 
— There is also a view of the Temple of Mecca, given by Niebuhr, in his Description de 
F Arabie, p. 312 in which the Caabe is still more truly represented as a Tower. Zut he 
never was at Mecca himself; and proſesses (p. 310, 311) only to have copied a design from 
an Arabic book, at Kakira ;—no Christian being permitted to approach nearer than Dsjidda. 

* 1 Maccabees, chap. v. ver. 2, 4, 3. 

+ Judges, chap. viii. ver. 17. 


safety, we are also told, that Baldwin the Second, the Christian 
King of Jerusalem, + returning victorious from fighting with the 
King of Damascus, forced a Tower, in his way home, in which 
were ninety-six of his enemies ; and undermined another, in which 
were twenty. 

And William of Tyre mentions another Tower, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aleppo, which must have been exceedingly antient, 
and was built of unburnt brick :t—and which being undermined, 
fell upon the very prince who was endeavouring to take it, and 
who very narrowly escaped being crushed to death. 

In the account of the destruction of Jerusalem, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, even a manifest distinction seems to be designedly made, 
between what was utterly razed, and what was burnt :—for it is said 
by Esdras, | they brake down the walls of Jerusalem, sel fire upon her 
Towers. And this is confirmed by the words of the Book of Kings, 
which are, Y—he burnt the House of the Lord, and the King's house, and 
all the houses of Jerusalem, and every great man's house burnt he with 
fire. —And all the army of the Chaldees that were with the captain of the 
guard, brake down the walls of Jerusalem round about. 

And perhaps, that Nebuchadnezzar only burnt the insides of the 
Towers, and left the walls of several standing, though he broke down 
the walls of the city ; may also be inferred from those words of the 
48th Psalm, which seems to have been written after the captivity :** 
ali about Sion, and go round about her, and tell the Towers thereof. 
And may still further be inferred from the account, given by Nehe- 
miah,++ of the repairing, and rebuilding the walls, and gates of 
Jerusalem ;—wherein, (as there is no mention of any arch whatever, 
but only of laying the beams of the gates, and setting up the doors) 
so it is not a little remarkable, that whilst almost all the gates, as 
well as almost all the parts of the wall, are particularly described as 
being rebuilt; with the names of the persons who rebuilt them; 


* Harmer's Observations, Vol, II. p. 239. 
+ Gesta Dei, xc. p. 844. + Ib. p. 633. | 
$ See also Harmer's Observations, Vol. II. p. 244. || 1 Esdras, chap. i. ver. 55+ 


1 2 Kings, chap. xxv. ver. 9, 10; see also 2 Chronicles, chap. xxxvi. ver. 19. 
Psalm xlviii. ver. 11. 


++ Nehemiab, chap. iii. 
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yet not more than one, or at most {wo Towers* are described as re- 
builded, though other well known Towers of the wall are named. 

The Strong Fortress of Mount Tion, seems only to have been 
burnt by Nebuchadnezzar Land it is a very curious fact, that this 
Fortress of Mount Tion, must have been originally very nearly con- 
structed on the same original plan with Ecbatana, and with Laun- 
ceston . for the account given of it by the Sacred Writers is, 

That it was seated high upon a rock, deemed to be almost inaccessible ;+— 
that it was taken, at last, only by climbing valourously up to it; 
that it was so strong a fortress, that the Jebusites had kept posxexsion 
of it for ages, notwithstanding the Hraelites being in possession of 
the whole surrounding country; — that when King David at last had 
taken this Fortress, he dwelled himself in it, in the very inmost inclo- 
sure and that it was then called the City of Dauid ;—and that he 
built a wall round it, and the city surrounding it (hat 4 is beyond tht 
wall.) 

All this may fairly be inferred from the words ad use of by 
the Sacred Writers. —And it deserves still more particularly to be 
remarked, that what is called Milo; and seems so much to have 
puzzled our translators, in their endeavours to apprehend what it 
really was; appears manifestly to have been such a sort of outer sur- 
rounding wall, as is described both at Ecbatana, and at Launceston ; 
on the outside of which, and around which, the houses of the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem were placed. | 

For we are informed, that the very pretence Jeroboum made use 
of, as a means of raising disturbances against Solomon was; that he 
had built MII Io; and repaired the breaches, of the City of David q (chat 
is of this citadel). 

The words of the Septuagint are, that he had built ri» dev; 
which plainly means, à Tower on an high summit; and had shut up, 
closed up, the enclosure, rov Breyuor, the surrounding wall, of the City 
of David that is of the fortress so called. Since we are plainly told, 


* Nehemiah, chap. iii. ver. 11, 25. 


+ See 2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 6, 7, 8, 9; and 1 Chron. chap. xi. ver. 4, 5, 6, 7, f. 
t 1 Kings, chap. xi. ver. 27; zee also chap. ix. ver. 24, 


$ 2 Samuel, chap. v. ver. 9; and 1 Chron, chap. xi. yer. 7. 
| 2 Chron. chap. xxxii. ver. 5. 
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that David caused the inclosure of this fortress itself, this Castle in 
which he dwelt, to be called expressly, the City of David. 
And in confirmation of this idea, and of this explanation of what 
is called Millo: we find still further, that about three hundred years 
afterwards, K ing Hezekiah, + in order to strengthen himself against 
the Assyrians,—** built up all the wall that was broken down, and 
raised it up to the Towers; and another wall without ; and repaired 
% Mito in the City of David. —And we find the word made use of, 
in the Septuagint, in this place, to describe Millo, to be ar2\nyus ; 
which expressly means a building on @ very high elevated summit. 
Millo must therefore have been the Feat wall of inclosure, surround- 
ing the Keep Tower. 

As to the other, and more exterior Towers of Defence, sur- 
rounding the whole city ; they do not seem, to have been usual to 
ä cities, nor to have been added at all, till che time of King Asa ;t— 
or to have been completed, in any regular manner, in Jerusalem, 
till 130 years after, in the time of King Uzzzak. 

For we are told, that! King Uzzzah built Towers in. Jerusalem, 
bs at the corner. gate, and at- the valley gate, and at the turning of 
« the wall, and fortified them.—And that he made in Jerusalem 
** engines, invented by cunning men, to be on the Towers, and 
upon the Bulwarks, to shoot arrows, and great stones withal :— 
and his name spread far abroad.” 

In which curious detail, we have surely a most interesting record 
of the very first invention of Balistas, and Catapultas, long before 
the time of Archimedes; and even 800 years before the beginning of 
the Christian Era: and an intimation that, on account of this very 


* 


It is well known that this Fortress of Zzon, this Keep Tower, and Dwelling of David, 
was perfectly a distinct Fortress from what was afterwards called the Tower of Antoma;— 
and even stood in a different part of Jerusalem; being situated on the summit of Mount 
Zion; whilst the latter was built on one of the summits of Mount Acra, near to Mount Moriah 
on which stood the Holy Temple. The part of Mount Zion on which this City of David 
stood, is now even excluded without the present walls of Jerusalem. —See Pococke's Travels, 
Vol. II. part ii. p. 7, and 12.—And still more particularly Shaw's Map, p. 277, 4to. edit. ; 
and a very intelligible map of the antient City, in Basket's folio edit. of the Bible, 17 23. 

+ 2 Chronicles, chap. xxxii. ver. 5. 4 Ibid, chap. xiv. ver. 7. 

$ Ibid. chap. xxvi. ver. 9, 15. 
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invention, in his en Naa name was . and Spread 


far abroad. TTY) \v \ | „17 
previous to this time, we > 6nd 5 appears to as Boch no idea 


of fortifying and defending Strongholds, and Towers, otherwise 
than merely by their outward walls; and by putting captams in 
% them, and store of victual, and of oil, and wine, —and. ue“ and 
$6 Nr. Nor any mode of Og them, oy * an 
mining, or burning. | I 

A we have before seen 80 W a 00 of cir- 
— between the general construction of :Ecbatana, and of 


* See 2 Chronicles, chap, xi. ver. 11, 12. It deserves, on this occasion, to be remarked; 
that King Uzziah not only improved fortification, by the addition of Great Engines of Mar; 
but that he also seems to have prepared, for his soldiers in general, a fuller, and more com- 
plete kind of armour, than had before been usual.—For we read (2 Chronicles, chap. xxvi. 
ver. 14,) „“ that Uzziah prepared for them, tkroughout all the host, shields, and =_ ** 
© helmets, and habergeons, and bows, and slings to cast stones. 

In the description of David's men of war, (1 Chronicles, chap, xii.) instead of any 
account of zuch full supply of arms, and armour, throughout the lost, we read merely of ome 
(ver. 24, 34,) that seem to have born skield and Pear alone; of others that were armed with 
bows and arrows only; —of others armed with bows, and (like Ajax) skilful in kurling stones, 
with right hand, or left; (ver. 2j) of others armed with dinge: and of others that could 
handle skhield, and buthler, (ver. 8,) and were swift footed ;—and . (but of some only,) 
ver. 33, 36, 38, that could keep rank. 

And as a proof that the bow was not, in the early part of King David's time, in common 
use; we are expressly told, that after David had obtained peaceable possession of the throne, 
he caused the Children of Judah to be taught the use of the bow. (2 Samuel, chap. i, ver. 18.) 

In the account given of the forces of King Asa, who lived about one hundred and fifty 
years before Uzziak; we are told, that even kis army consisted, merely of some that bare 
targets, and spears; and of others that bare s/telds, and drew bows, {2 Chronicles, chap. xiv, 
ver. 8,) and there is not one word said either about helmets; or kabergeons; or any other 
kind of armour, either offensive, or defensive. 

Before the time of Ata, even words do not seem to have been common to, or in the hands 
of every one of the soldiers. And as to that more complete kind of armour spoken of, in the 
instances of the Philistine Champion; and of Saul; such kind of armour seems to have 
been confined to a very few persons indeed ;—whilxt, at best, it was very far different from 
what in these latter days has been considered as a complete ruit of armour; —and appears to 
have consisted, merely of a sort of Haubergeon, or coat of Chain Mail, formed of iron, or 
brass rings ;—of a target of brass between his shoulders, (or great plate of brass, to cover the 
back ;)—of Greeves, or Greaves; (i. e. boots of brass to cover the legs); of an helmet of 
brass;—and of a shzeld, word, and sþear.—1 Samuel, chap. xvii. ver, 5, 6, 7. 

And in the instance of Saul's armour; which appears to have been of the same kind. — 
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Launceston; though the former was so much more magnificent than 
the latter. So upon a candid examination of the truth, we shall find 
a no less remarkable coincidence, between the precise plan of the 
ie en, that which muzsthavebeenthe common 


The coat * mail, or chain EP seems to have been that, ahi oo cant David, 
that he could not go with it, —1 Samuel, chap, xvii. ver. 38, 39. 

A very similar account of antient armour; and shewing how limited it was in the first 
ages; we have, both in Homer, and Herodotus, 

The armour in the Palace of Ulysses, seems merely to have consisted, of an Helmet, a 
Mield, and a r for each man. (See Odyssey, B. xxii. I. 126, and 1. 158, in Pope's 
Translation; and (I. 110, 111, and 144, 145, in the Greek.) 

And the complete armour of Achilles seems, aſter all the pompous description of it, to have 
been, not quite so complete as that of Saul, and of Goliah. 

Homer, after a full description of the glorious shield, tells us, that when it was finished, 
all the res of the necessary equipment was made, —And, according to Pope's translation, it 
seems to have been nearly the same with Gotiak's, only wanting the Coat of Mail. 

This done, whate'er a warrior's use requires 

He ſorg d; the Cuirass, that out-shone the fires ; 

The greaves of ductile tin, the helm imprest 

Wich various sculpture, and the golden crest. B. xviii. I. 703. 
But it is to be remarked, that what Pope translates the Cuirass, is in the original only 


Ielpmee : and plainly means no more than a large breast plate. Lib. xviii. I. 609.—So that, 


unless Achilles was to be supposed to wear this armour over some Coat of Chain Mail, 
which he previously had, his equipment was inferior to that of the Philistine. | 

Herodotus describing the arms of the Massagete, and Secythians, says they have Spears, 
arrows, and battle-axes, made of brass.*—And of the Medes he tells us, that Cyaxares, the 
Grandson of Dejoces; was the first who introduced regular discipline; and formed the 
people of Asia into distinct bodies, of Lances (or Spearmen); Cavalry; and Archers.+ — 
And of the Persians, t that they used a 5/zght bow, with short arrows, and engaged in battle 
dressed in a long vest, and wearing a turban. Even in the army of Xerxes, we find those 
who carried spears, or javelins, were principally such as were about the body of the King. 9 

And though, in one instance, we find one of their Great Officers, Masisttus, so well armed, 
that when he was thrown from his horse, the Athenian soldiers could not easily kill him; 
yet it appears that this was merely because he wore a sort of plated mail breast plate, 
covered thick with laminæ, or bosses of gold,||—Idgnxa xeoro Ddr, and a purple 
cloak for his upper garment.— His armour therefore was, in reality, (saving the bosses of 
gold,) much of the same kind with that of Saul; and far unlike the lobster armour of later 
Norman ages. 

It may not be amiss just to add, whilst speaking of these antient military means of offence, 


Herodotus Wesselingii, lib. i. 215. p. 101. + Ibid. lib. i. 103. p. 52. 
{ Ibid. lib. v. 49. p. 394. Ibid. lib. vii. 41. p. 330. 
| Ibid. lib. ix. 2 2. p. 701. 
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plan of many antient Syrian Castles, according to several minute 
particular circumstances of history, relating to them: though in- 
deed, (for reasons already mentioned in the former Volume,) we 
must be aware that there were not any arches in them; but that the 
windows, and doors, were flat at the top; like the upper windows 
in the Tower at Brunless, and in many other Welsh Castles. 

Every circumstance of the history, of Ramoth Gileud, in Palestine, 
chews it to have been both a strong Fortress, and a Tower of Resi- 
dence, somewhat of the same kind with Conisborough. EEO 

For when the young man of the Prophets, by the command of Elisha, 
had gone to that Fortress, to anoint Jeku;*——he found the council of 
war sitting: Land when, (according to the direction of Elisha,) he 
had called forth ehu, and had carried him to an inner chamber, — 
/a chamber, in a chamber, as it is called in the Septuagint) and 
had poured the oil on Jeſu's head ;—we find that he descended, 
without being noticed, and fled out at the door:—after which, 
when the captains of the host had resolved to proclaim Jehu; we 
find, that ** they hasted, and took every man his garment, and put 
it under him, on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying 
Jelu is Ring.” — Which description of their station, conveys ex- 
actly an idea of such an outward landing place, of an external flaght 
of steps, at the door of a Keep Tower, as that at the top of the steps 
leading up to the entrance of the Keep at Conisborougli.— A station 
exposed, not only to the view of all within the Castle Area; but, 


and deſence; — that the Persians seem sometimes to have fortified their camps with a 
and towers of wood. + 

And that as to the mode of attacking fortified places, it seems sometimes to have been, 
by throwing up earthworks, so as to reach up to the top of the walls, to enable the be- 
ziegers to march directly over them; and sometimes by mining, which was in very early use. 
And the application of such engines of war, either for defence, or attack, as are said to 
have been invented by Uzuak, was very rare indeed, even long after that invention. 

It may not be improper just to add, concerning what we so often read relating to the 
chariots of war, in those most antient days ;—that the very greatness of their number, shews 
they could not be of much more importance, or magnitude, than the cars of the antient 
Britons. We cannot think in any other light, of the nine hundred chariots of iron of Sisera, 
mentioned in Judges, chap. iv. ver. 3:—nor of the two thousand chariots, hired by the 
Ammonites, out of Mesopotamia, and Syria, and Zobah, to fight against David, 1 Chro- 
nicles, chap. xix. ver. 6, and 7. + Ibid, lib, ix.. 65, 70. p. 722, 123. 

* 2 Kings, chap, ix. ver. 1, 5, 10, 13. | 
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from its height, even to such part of the host as might be without 
the walls. No landing upon the top of any flight of stairs what- 
ever,” within any building, could have answered such a purpose: 
whilst no apartment whatever could more accurately answer to 
the description given, of a chamber in a chamber,. — to which Elisha 


had directed * the messenger to conduct Jeku,—than the small 


hexagon room in the buttress of the Tower at Conisborough does. 

In still earlier days; when Ekud slew Eglon; we read, in the 

history of that event, that Eglon had taken, and possessed the City of 
Palm Trees ;—and therefore most probably he was dwelling there, 

in the Keep Tower itself. | 

Me read further, in our translation of the Scriptures,t—that Ehud 
came to him, and he was sitting in a summer parlour which he had for 
himself alone. But these words are too much modernized ;—for the 
translation of the LXX. explains the matter more plainly, and fully ; 
by saying avroc tro by ro UN ů ro Jeg avrov hour ro tat 
he was Sitting in the Summer, upper chamber, which he had for himself 
alone,—which words are nearly, as precisely as possible, descriptive 
of just such an apartment, at the top of a Tower, as chat at Conis- 
borough, destined for Royal residence; with its great window, for 
air, and light, and prospect, the only one in the building. And 
che remaining part of the history corresponds exactly with the idea 


ol such a sort of Tower, and of such an apartment, with its usual 


appendages of small closets, in the wall. 

For we then read, that when Eglon was slain, Ehud went forth 
through the porch, (into which the staircase of such a kind of Tower 
would directly descend) ;—and that he shut the doors of the parlour, 
(or rather of the upper chamber) upon him, and locked them. 

And it is intimated, that he went away, without much notice 
being taken of him by the attendants.—For it is said, that when he 
was gone out, Eglon's Servants came ;—and then the account goes 
on, and says, that when they sau, that behold, the doors of the parlour, 
{or upper chamber, were locked, they said, surely he covereth has feet, (or 
as the marginal translation in the Bible has it, doeth his easement,) in 


* 2 Kings, chap, ix. ver. 2. + Judges, chap. iii. ver. 13. 
t Ibid. chap. iii. ver. 20. | $ Ibid. chap. iii. ver. 23. 
[| Ibid. chap. iii. ver. 24. 
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his dummer chamher Which part of the history is more clearly ex+ 
plained by the translation of the LXX. in the most perfect consist 
eney with the plan of just zuch a Tower, ad that at Contsborough; 
for there the wards. are. ui rot 7966 diggeue xar/as iv r exogwgine 
ra d -Herlaßs he is Sitting down, an the Seal, in the recess of the 
bed chamber ;— words that obviously seem to describe some tecbss, 
or closet in the wall, for easement; to which the passage was, even 
through, or near the inner bed chamber; and to which they con- 
ceived he had retired; and therefore waited some time, before they 
broke open the doors, leading from the staircase to the great (audi- 
ence} or state chamber, that had been fast locked by Rid. 
Again, when we read;*——that Ahazah fell down through a lattice in his 
upper chamber that was in Samaria,—every word speaks, as strongly 
as/ possible, the description of an apartment for Royal abode, at the 
top of a Keep Tower, with an aperture in the middle of the floor, (as 
there probably was at Conisborough,) covered with a: lattice.—Noer, 
indeed, can it well be canceived, how he could fall through any other 
sort of lattice whatever. in what is declared to have been is upper 
chamber, —The words the LXX. use, expressly mean, through a grat- 
ing, /or net-work covering) in the principal upper room, did rob derumſaũ 
rou i rd drydo. Tt BALE 

Further ;—the whole account of what passed at Jezreel, where 
Joram had returned to be healed of his wounds, conveys in like 
manner the idea of a Keep T ower, surrounded by an area, or court, 
which was entered by a great Gateway under another T ower ; and 
leads us also to apprehend, that the room in which ,Joram dwelt, 
was the uppermost room in the Keep Tower, and not far beneath 
the post of a watchman, placed on one of the highest turrets of a 
building, such as at Contsborough. . 

For we read; that even whilst Jeku was far distant from Jezreel, 
there stood a watchman on the Tower in Jexreel ; and he 5pied the com- 
any of Jehu as he came, and said I see a company, and Foram said, take 
an horseman and send to meet them ;—from this moment a ready com- 
munication of questions, and answers, from the watchman, to the 
apartment where King Joram was, (concerning what visibly passed 
on the road at a distance,) manifestly took place for some time.— 


* 2 Kings, chap. i. ver. 2. + Ibid. chap. ix. ver. 17. 
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Until at last the King, greatly alarnied, went forth himself. —After 
Joram was slain, Jehu entered the fortress in his chariot.“—and as 
he was about to enter, Jezebel. must have looked out from a window, 
at a great height, in a smaller tower, directly ovet the gate, which was 
the entrance to the court wherein the Keep Tower stood; because 
on her being thrown down, the carriage, and his horzemen, aur 
went over her, and trod her under foot) .. 

As the Kings of Israel, and Judah, Frequently, dwelt 3 
in such Neeb Towers; so their nobles also, had in many instances, 
Towers for Palaces, both in n) erusalem, and in the n. n 
abuut. ys ent Wan 
This appears "_ a 3 of passages in Sacred In N Kill 
more from a number of passages in the History of Zosephus ; which 
there would be no end of citing, in order to do justice to them. 
Suffice it to say, that it seems, even to have been a custom in 
Palestine, for every great, or rich man's territorial possession, in the 
country; to have had a Tower in it, as his place of residence.— 
And that some of them had such even in, Jerusalem. 

Hence seems to have arisen the familiarity of that expression, in 
our Lord's Parable ;+—whach of you intending to build a Tower, sitteth 
not down. first, and counteth the cost, whether he hath sufficient io finsh 
Hence also, the completeness of the description of a great man's 
domain, in the country, in that awful parable addressed to the 
Jews ;t—there was à certain householder which planted a vineyard, and 
hedged it round about, and digged a wine press in it, and built a Tower. 
And hence the same sort of description, in one part of the Pro- 
phesy of Baia. My ell - beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful 
tall ;—and he fenced it, and gathered out the stones thereof, and planted 
it with the choices vine, and built a Tower in the midst of. it, and also 
made a wine press therein. 

And it should seem also that the Prophet Elisha himself, in the 
country, dwelt in a Tower. For it is a very remarkable expression, 
concerning his servant Gelazi, when he returned from receiving the 
present, which he had obtained in such a guileful manner from 


* Ibid. chap. ix. ver. 30, 32, 33. + Luke, chap. xiv. ver. 28, 29, 30. 


3 Matthew, chap. xxi. ver. 33. Mark, chap. 12. ver. 1. 
$ Isaiah, chap. v. ver. 1, 2. 
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Maman the Syrian, *_—oho had bound two talents of silver in two bags, 
and'two changes of garments, and laid them upon two of his servants : 
and they bare them before (Gehazi,)—that when hs came to the Tauer, X 
Wy tool them from their hand, &c. | 

It should seem also, that the rick Shunamite, the friend of Elista, 
FR? in the country, in a Tower. For the proposed mode of pre- 
paring @ little chamber on the wall, T for his more easy and usual 
accommodation, on his frequent passing by that domain, cannot 80 
well be reconciled with any idea of the Shunamite's mode of dwelling 
whatever, as with that of its being, in a Tower, built in the true 
Syrian style; with an inner surrounding wall ;—on which wall a 
little chamber, in a little turret,” would not only be a 'respectful ac- 
commodation for the _; en but e even an ornament to the 
W 2 | | on M ee att! 

Further, in adverting to minute circumstances of history, relating 
to Towers in Fulestine; it is scarcely possible to avoid taking notice 
of the remarkable resemblance, of the situation of the dungeon 
under the King's Treasury, into which the FRO Jeremiah was 
cast, and that at Contsborough. 

For on putting the whole of the circumstances of the narration 
carefully together; it seems plainly to appear, that the dungeon 
was under the treasury — that there was no way of letting a prisoner 
down into it, or of drawing him up again, but as through the mouth 
of a well, by ropes:— that there was no water in the dungeon, but 
mire; and that Jeremiah sunk in the mire, —and would soon have 
perished there; —and that the merciful provision afforded him, by 
Ebed-melech, of a few old rags to put under his arms, saved him from 
much pain, and hurt, from the ropes by which he was drawn up. 
—To' understand the account otherwise; and from the general 
words used, of the Court of the Prion, as a mere common description 
of the place of confinement, to conceive that the dungeon was in 
an open court; and that the place, or room under the treasury, was 
reserved for keeping old cast clouts, and old rotten rags, conveys ideas 
both inconsistent with antient usages, and with the dignity of any 
history; and surely beneath that of Sacred History. 


* 2 Kings, chap. v. ver. 23, 24. + 2 Kings, chap. iv. ver. 10. 
t Jeremiah, chap. xxxviii. ver. 6, 11, 12, 13. 
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Many other little circumstances, both of sacred, and of Profane 
History, might be referred to, that plainly indicate the close resem- 
blance between the style of architecture of Syrian Castles, and of 
those British Castles which we have been describing; and between 
the mode of dwelling, both in the one, and in the other; — but these 
may be sufficient. 

It only deserves to be added; that in the 0 leser 
Towers of the out ward walls of such Fortresses; the soldiers appear, 
from many descriptions, to have dwelt crowded together as in 
Barracks. And upon the surrounding walls, in time of peace, and 
when not upon immediate duty, they kung up their Shields, as 
trophies, and ornaments. 

Thus we read in Ezekzel's Prophecy,“ concerning Tyre. — They 
of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut were in thine army, thy men 
* of war: they hanged the shield and helmet in thee, they set 
forth thy comeliness. 

„The men of Arvad with thine army were upon thy walls . 
*« about, and the Gammadims were in thy Towers; they hanged their 
„ shields upon thy walls round about: they have made thy beauty 
perfect. + 

In further confirmation of the resemblance between Syrian and 
British Castles, we may remark, that there have been some other 
peculiar remains taken notice of by modern travellers, as frequently 
met with in Syria, which it is almost impossible to read the account 
of, without bringing to our remembrance, in some degree, Conis- 
borough, Carisbrook, Launceston, and Brunless. 

Pococke speaks of hillocks in Syria, not very small, cased with 
stone, that have Castles built on them. J 

And in another part, he also tells us, ) that the Castle of Hems, 
in Syria, is built on an high round mount, encompassed with a 
fosse about twenty feet deep, and thirty paces broad.” And that 
** the whole mount, is faced with stone; and has a part of a bridge 
rising up a considerable way on one of its sides. 


* Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. ver. 10, 11. 
+ See also Harmer's Observations, Vol. II. p. 517, 518. 


+ Pocoke's Travels, or Description of the East, Vol. I. p. 50. 
$ Ibid. Vol. II. p. 141. 
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Here Hippocrates is said to have resided; and from hence he 
went often to Damascus. 

So again, at Antab' in Syria, ** there is a strong Old Castle on a 
« round hill, with a deep fosse about it, cut out of the rock. And 
here also the hill is, cased all the way up with hewen stone: only 
there is, at the bottom, within the fosse, a covered way, which most 
probably is a more modern work.—The medals, however, that have 
been found here, of the old Syrian Kings, are a manifest proof of 
the real high antiquity of the Fortress. X 

Nor arewe without intimations of several great personages, besides 
Dejoces, having usually resided in such Towers. 
 Meandrus, we are expressly given to understand by Herodotus, 
dwelt in a Tower, in the island of Samos; wherein was a dungeon at 
bottom; — from a loop hole of which, the imprisoned Charzlaus, 
could both see, and hear, what was passing in the Castle area; — 
and could even speak to the Persians that were there. — And from 
a part of this Tower there was also a secret subterranean passage, 
leading to the sea; that had been made by the orders of Mzandrus. j 
Smerdis, the Magian Usurper, the pretended Son of 8 n 


3 Pococke's Travels, or Deocription of the Fax, P- 154. + Ibid, p. 155» 

4 Herodotus Wesselingii, lib. iii. 146. p. 272. 

1 As the custom for persons of dignity, to dwell in an apartment, near the to of a Tower, 
zeems, in some of the instances that have been mentioned, to have been derived from the 
highest antiquity ;/ and whilst it was, in the Britons, an imitation of the Phenicians; to 
haye been in the Planiciaus themselves, an imitation of the usage of still earlier days; —and 
as the most primæval eustoms, are the longest preserved in the most sequestered parts of the 
world, and in mountainous countries; and especially in such as were nearest to the regions 
first peopled; it may not be an improper digression, to remark, that we have lately found 
this custom still preserved, in the remote country of Bootan, near Tibet— And the account 
of a great Chieftain's mode of dwelling there, at Tasx5udon, in a room with one window only, 
becomes, (without any forced construction, ) a most interesting illustration of the mode of 
dwelling in these upper apartments of Keep Towers; in Media, Sia,  Phanicia, and 
Greece, and even in Britain, 

Captain Turner's reception by the Rajah, « or Lama of Tassisudon, i in his citadel, i in 1783, 
is thus described. We were first conducted to a large apartment, on the west side of 
** the great square of the palace, where the three principal officers, Zoompoon, Zoondonier, 
and Zempi, had assembled to receive us. Here we rested until Zoondonier, who went to 
announce our arrival, returned to usher us into the presence of the Daeb. We followed 
him, che other officers with many Zeenkaubs accompanying us, through several passages, 

|| Turner's Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama, p. 66. 
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guccessor to Cambyses, we are in like manner given to understand 
by Herodotus, * dwelt in a strong Castle, (or Keep Tower); his 
never going out of which, was the cause of the first suspicion con- 
cerning his being an impostor.— And the description of this strong- 
hold seems greatly to agree with that of such Towers as we have 
been describing: for every passage was narrow; and every passage 
was defended by guards; —and à chamber filled with guards, was to 


be passed quite through, on the way, before they could ascend up any 
further, to approach the upper chamber, were Smerdis was. — And 
in the side of that very chamber was another small inner chamber; 
where he was slain. We find also, in the account, a description 


of an high Tower, from the top of which Prexaspes had been directed 
by the Magi, to harangue the Persians in the Court beneath, in 


*« and up a number of lofty ladders, which connect the different floors, till at length we 
© arrived at the elevated station occupied by the Raja, near the summit of the citadel. 

© After a short pause upon the landing place, the door was thrown open, and we were 
*« ushered into a small, but well proportioned room, having on the west side an arched 
« balcony, with sliding curtains, being the only aperture for the admission of light, 
„immediately opposite to the door by which we entered, and before which a skreen'pro- 
« jected nearly one-third of the breadth of the room, The remaining space on the wall, 
** beyond the skreen, was decorated with the portraits, wrought in silk, of some champions of 
«« their faith, as stiff and formal as any heroes that ever appeared in tapestry.— The walls 
* of the room were coloured with blue, and the arches of the balcony, pillars, doors, &c. 
« were painted with vermilion, and ornamented with gilding.— The Raja was habited in a 
« deep garnet-coloured cloth, and sat cross legged upon a pile of cushions, in the remote 
« corner of the room, with the balcony upon his right hand; upon his left side stood a 
cabinet of diminutive idols, and a variety of consecrated trinkets ;—close upon his right 
as placed an escrutoir, for the deposit of papers required to be at hand; and before him 
*« was a small painted bench, to place his tea-cup on, and answering all the other purposes 
* of a table. 3 TYRE | 15 | 

It is almost impossible to read this account, and not to call to mind, the lofty situation of 
the state chamber at Conisborough ;—its one large window ; and its niche, (or sort of cabinet) 
where diminutive idols might be placed. And at the same time, when we read the account 
of the pillars and doors painted with vermilion, we are insensibly led to recollect the words of 
the prophet, Jeremiah, chap. xxii. ver 14, addressed to the King of Judah; who unques- 
tionably dwelt occasionally in such a sort of Keep Tower in Palestine. To the very time 
of Nebuchadnezzar's destruction of Jerusalem, the Fortress of Mount Zion seems to have been 
much more usually dwelt in, than the houses built by Solomon. And something of reference 


to both, seems to be contained in the prophet's rebuke, concerning the chambers, celed with 
cedar, and painted with vermilion. h 


* Herodotus Wesselingii, lib, iii. 68, 72, 75, 77. p. 234, 235, 236. 
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order to support the Magian cause but from whence, (having 
instead thereof declared the truth, and discovered their impostor,) he 
directly precipitated himself headlong. 

It now perhaps may deserve some attention, that by putting 
together all these circumstances, relating to Syrian, and to Britesh 
Castles, we may perfectly understand, of what kind was the habi- 
tation of Ulysses, in Ithaca ; according to the idea of Homer ;—who, 
whether his Odyssey was altogether a Romantick Tale, or whether 
he intended to describe partly a real History, we may be assured 
would tenaciously adhere, in his descriptions, to the known 
customs, of the country; and to a faithful reference to such kind of 
Princely habitation, as became a Grecian Hero dwelling there, — 
And as Ithaca must needs have had some intercourse with Pfænicia, 
and Syria, as well as with Asia Minor, it is not at all surprising, that 
we find his intimations, with regard to every minute part of the 
Palace, would exactly accord, either with a Syrian, or Median, or a 
Mingrelian, or an old British Castle. 

We find, from the whole tenor of every circumstance mentioned | 
in the Odyssey, that the Palace of Ulysses consisted, | 

Ist. Of a great outward court, or open Area, *.--curroanded with 
high walls ;—and having agreat strong gate-way of entrance, secured 


It is almost needless to repeat, that although we read in Pope's translation of Homer, 
of Domes, of Halls, of Pavillions, of Portals, of sculptured Pillars, and polished marble 
floors yet when we come to search the passages in the original, which are translated in 
zuch loſty words, we uniformly find, without exception, no such things mentioned but 
much plainer descriptions. 

To run through all those various passages, for the sake of detecting the error, would be 
on this occasion needless; although, in order to ascertain the fact, I have nn the 
trouble of doing so: I believe very nearly without excepting one. 

It will be only requisite here, to examine those passages from whence we are able fairly 
to extract the whole of the description ye above.—And they will be Se mari: ph; it 
very fully: and 

13t—As to the Outward gate;—we find an intimation of such an appendage to this 
Palace or Fortress of Ulysses on the Isle of Ithaca, in the very outset of the Poem ;—and 
in words strongly descriptive both of the open pace, or plain, formed before it; and also of 
the brutal rudeness of the manners of that early age, even in the midst of what was deemed 
the utmost profusion and luxury. | 
Pope says, (B. i. 1. 140.) 

On hides of Beeves, beſore the palace gate, 
(Sad spoils of luxury, ) the suitors sate. 
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by a strong folding gate, fastened with bars, and ropes; but with- 
out any inentiom either of an arch at the top; or of machicolations ; 
—or of a Porteullis: no such things having, at an _ been 
invented. 
an Hut. this open court, (as well as the plin before the 
7 «ae "Wk cial ag, ad der in he wen, - by 7 | 
QUIDNUOTLOT + op Chess they vie, to captivate the Queen. | 8 ag Book i. 1. 140, 
And the original expresses the matter more grossly still; zaying plainly, that | 
ne Suitors\diverted themselves, with gaming dies, beſore the palace gate; xitting on the 
Rides of the very oxen, which they themselves had slain; e _ Servants were EY up the 
il wifing the tables,” and pripuring the dinner. 
And, in che latter end of he Poem, we find this outward gate mentioned again; with 
circumstances, that both shew its situation, and construction; and that it had no herse, or 
portcullis ; nor any of hose means of defence, which have beet invented in these subsequent 
ages;—nor indeed had it any arch;—for (as _ been dhe wn in the former part of this 
work) no arch is ever mentioned by Homer. Hiiher 
When with great caution, and with doubtful apprehensions of dome attack from without, 
des Preparing de take' vengeance on che Suitors; we kind him en his most 
faithful, and Servant, in these words, as t anslated by Tae, f 
hu A noi Teu rice dagen Philetins'"we comign n Biol þ 
The Courts" main gate: to guard 1 _ Book xxi. 1. 256, 
And in obedience os this.chdntnn@ weed with w 
In the tame moment forth Philetius flies,” © © 
Secures the court} and with a cable tyes* 
Tue utmost gate, (the cable strongly wrought, Pitt 
o ler reed, a chip from Egypt brought!) Bock Ni. I. 421. 
\ndubecrighntyeias out the simple arr room of _ . in ail eel terms; 1— 
for there we read, that Ulysses directed Phnletius, | 
To laat the: doors of the Court with aikey; and — put band upon thee And 1 
Mere lay under lie gateway, a Bybline rope, of a 5hif, and with that he bond the To _ 
Lab, Nui Il. 24h 9d thy ow aomor Dadatory 971 94 
From all which, we may understand, that this gate was a of two leaves, like chat 
whith Sampson carried away from Guta; that it had a lock, and bars; but no further 
means of security, except the rope.— Aud that it was, in a building by itself, at Wh ex- 
tremity of the Court of the Castle, that formed a sort of porch, or portico. anne 
It is particularly distinguished also from the other interiour doors of the Palace or Tower; 
—— which are in like manner ordered to be locked; and at each of which Euryclea, is desired 
to place 8ome old maid ch to Foy them fast bat; i and del to stir, whatever groans, 
or noises they should hear. 4 uk 


der ern Legg!) i eee in the «org, Lib. xxi. I. 235. 
(089) ve a) 3 iets. bin | xxi- 1,332. 
1 higher -be added also, that the tina of the gate having two leaves, is particularly 
mentioned, lib. xvii. I. 2686: where the word Ancaideg is purposely used- 
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gate), was the place of recreation, and amusement; where various 
games and pastimes were carried on, for the diversion of the imha« 
bitants, and the guests, at the Castle. And that it ner 
rude pavement. bsi Seni 
sdly That within the inmost part of it, and in a sed Aale 
inclosure, stood a round Keep Tower; three or four stories high. + 
4thly,—That this Keep Tower had an Inner Mall surrounding 


it; an very near to it; even at the distance only of a few feet: 
nen which, and the Tower, omall —— or _— Kring were 


C 5 to "the Great Cour of the Pala een he Palin, 
or Great Castle Area. Me read of this in very descriptive word.. 
Wicht or da Thus commun d they: L ee xd 4601 en 
1 (Scene of their insolence] the Lords rosart:n:nꝛn 1 1 1 
Ade g 199101 Alan the apacious Gears each tries his an i ben bs | 

To whirl the disk, or aim the miwile dat. HAN 1 "HY 

In which trans lation the origiual idea seems to be well conveyed throughout, —except merely, 
chat in Homer we are simply told, that there was an artificial pavement: without one word 
1 marble.—-See lib. xvii; 1. 169, the words are Ex Tuere d q ↄᷓↄ”W 
+ 3dly,—As to the Keep, or Main Tower;.weread. the following full description.—And 
law yot aware that any, other /Tower, in che whole. Palace, is at alb mentioned. 
Stage above stage, th' imperial atructure stands. 

Holds the chief hanours, and the tomn co ande: 5 

High walls and battlements the counts inclonse, 

And the strong gates defy. a host off ſoes. Book xvii. I. 316. 

A little lax translation unavoidably appears in these linea ut Homer clearly tells us, 
that there were 5tories ne aboue another; n 
was a strong wall, with battlements currounding du.—-L.ib- wilt I. 83. tid bret % 91903 1 
1.4, «thly.——As to the inner wall, urrounding this. Keep\Tower, and ner to it; 8 
istence of chis is plainly enough intimated, even in Pope's translationg and still more clearly 
expressed in the original: here the wretched women, who were to be put {4 death, are 
mu t6:the nawow apace; walled round, that incliced 
u. herein they were, confined in u clpse; compass, before the execution and from whence 
they could by no means make their ec. The word Homer uses to describe this innermost 
round foundation wall of ee 19—Joau—which ny atone hog re eee 


Situation. Lib. xi. J. 159. Wo tho Sil eie Danonforrttet bb MMI ei! 
552 „ ions bis bafaot oft oy o SY oat ai zn Hod 
GON Io che baze Court — 92 (ers blo gm 92% 4 s 
There compass d close, between the dome and wal?x?x?xk 


STI (Their life's last scexe) they trembling wait their fall. — 492. 

And though, in this translation he makes two mistakes; by naming it the base Court; 
and by describing @ dome; -whilst there is no authority for either expression in the original; 
yet the smallnesx of this Court, „ n is 
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built, for the lodging of the female slaves, or maid servants; and for 
their. laborious works, aueh as binding che com, aud making of 
bread. 131d % 80 } var; v0 üg : tin 16 ho 
sthly. That the Nr Tony was dire] by means of nc 
of 2-sttep flight of steps, on the outside, at at -Contsbordugh. * | 
Sthly.— That over the steps avcending-oti the outhide donde 
en, to the first story and bver the door of entrance, + which 


properly intimated, in his account! of the exetttion itself. Where it is added, that when 
Telemachus had deemed these poor wretches not worthy to be uin by the sword; 

Thus speaking, on the arcling wall be etrung | 

A ship's tough cable, from à columm hung: 

Near Aon gr aig ct ce WA 

Whence no contending foot coul reach the ground. 

Their heads above, connected in à row, 

+ They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below. Book xxii. I. 499. 

«Maar cp lib. xxii. I. 405, convey, more intelligibly still the idea, of the 
— quite cel the tiniuler bins of ht ee Tower, within the litili miner Court; 
and of ts bring fastened thereto at ruch a proper height, as to tir uf theit foot wretthts to it i a 
row, 80 that their feet mi gls not reack the ground ;—where they haig quivering Ele doves in a net. 

y. As to the ascent to the Keep Toweritself, inthe centre of this inner area, Having 
been by a step flight of high steps on the outside'; something, like those at Coniborough;— 
we catiriot but conelude this; from what is maid of the manner of tlie disposal of the dead 
bodies; of the Suitors, aſter the laughter; which we are told were carried out of the hall 
whete they were slain, by the maid servants, and heaped up beneath the porch or great 
entrance of the Tower, withitr the marrow surrounditly Courty whilst ian ae above 
rr urxing their aber ndr. en 

3 qu? dl. The lamettable train appear, | 
% oonͥẽ,⅜ k! Kad vel H Mech. eee este n- 

ach heav'd her thourtiful burthen, and beneath 
Tr? be porch: dkpos'd che ghastly heaps of death, 

„ The Chief severe, compelling each to move, | 
0 4 © Uyd'the'dire tak itiiperious from above. Book xxli. I. 463. 
The traislation here conveys exactly: the dense of the original. Alb. xxil: I. 448. 
"4" biily.—In the te plate we find, that high above, 2nd \immuliately over thee aps, 
thete was (just as at Cortsborough), An open witidow, obt{vobbug tht Town. 

\ This is described, in the fullest and plaltiest terms} at the same head hun he ars in- 
formed tlie approachi to it, was 1) the natroi gl ateps, in the frond, ani through the folding 
doors at the entrance of the Tower, and that the suitors seeing this high window i i the Tower, 
from the windows of the hall beneath, nen, the * dae. were desirous to reach 
it, on purpose to alarm the town. 8 5 

There stood a thinitdoto nittir; whehce Ae 
From o et tie purcl, appeared the subject town. 
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was at the tap of *» at at Gonisborough,)! was an open 


window divided into two parts; and almost resembling therefore 
a gate of entrance; and overlooking the town, W was placed on 


* 


the outside, without the Wall). 

7thly That under this window; at the entrance of the Tower; 
and just within the great door of the Tower; was a vestibule, or 
porch, (as at Conisborough ;) in which, Ulysses, as a stranger, slept,“ 


nadw un bobs A double strength of valves secured the place, 11 ba 
Ag and narrow, but the, only pass: | 

The cautious King, with all preventing care, 

To guard that outlet, plac d Eumaus there: 

When Agelaxs, thus: Has none the zenxe, |, 

To mount yon window, and alarm from thencde 

The neighbour town ? ; che town shall force the door, 

And this bold Archer won shall shoot no more. Book xxii. 1. 142. 
to e bee theta dev the, townamen were expected to force, was not 
the door of che Tower, but the outer, great, Gate, which we first described. And that ih 
spot where Zumæus was placed, was not a door, but a window, from whence the Town might 
be alarmed -: In the original, chert is not a, word. about its being aw Sac.) 4) 6+ + 
And it is very remarkable, that the, expression Homer himself uses to dexeribe this 
window, is Org hien: which indicates itybaying almost the appearance of an open gate, 
placed at a great height: |whilst the word dien, well, describes the narrow passage leading 
to it; and the words arge rare d wap, dds, do much rather express the high ascent to it, 
from the tfretold of the Tower door, than its being in any extreme part of the building, as the 
Latin translation (I think) very exroncoualy has it. Lib; xxii.;1, 126, 127% 1 
* 7thly.—Ulysss, the night before the alaughter, is described as sleeping upon ive, 

(according to the rude usage of the times,) in the little yeatibule, or porch, at the top of the 
steps a room which seems to haye corresponded very, exactly with that at the entrance of 
the Tower at Conisborough ;-and which accounts for the circumstance mentioned; that from 
hence he both heard the wailing of Penelope, (who, lodged in one of the small rooms of the 
Tower above,) and also che mouruful prayer, of the naid-geryant gripding corn, in some 
«all building, within the linde qurrounding.inver. couxt beyeath, which has been just de- 
cribed,—Andas the maidtgervants had, (according to Homer) their proper abode, in mall 
sheds, in this, little surrounding Court; just in the manner that Chardin describes the 
domestic huts as being placed round the Tower of the Mingrelian Princes; therefore, from 
the porch, and vextibule aboye, Ulysses plainly, saw those maid-seryants, when in the night 
they were stegling away from their own, apartments, o ia the ee is ex- 
pressed in the following lines, , [1992 210121 a Meigs wt ID Cs.) 
d 59: 03 ses An ample hide divine 1 * *** 

And formed of fleecy skins his humble Op . 

As thus pavilion d in the porch he lay, RG 

Scenes of led loves his makeful eyes hey. 
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on skins, and hides; spread on the floor at night.— And that, in the 
Tower above, was some small retired apartment; —most probably 
a little chamber in one of the buttresses; —in which the Queen 
had her abode ;—and from which her complainings, and lamen- 
tations could so easily be heard by Ulysses, when going to rest in 
the vestibule beneath. 


8thly.—That within the Tower, (68 at Conisborough), was also a 


Whilst to aimartal ops inipaiorecaile . 214 
With wanton Ke, the em fair. Book xx. I. 9. 
Alen we read, | 
An omen'd. yoice de Me-ravichd ear. 
Beneath a pile that close the dome adjoin'd, 
Twelve female slaves the gift of Ceres grind; 
Task'd for the royal board to bolt the bran. - 
From the pure flour, (the growth and strength of man) 
Discharging to the day the labour due 
Now early to repose the rest withdrew; 
One maid, unequal to the task assign d, 
Still turn'd the toilsome mill with anxious mind; 
And thus in bitterness of soul divin'd. Book xx. I. 131. 
And before he heard this gs of the female * we are told with regard to the 
mourning of . 
In audible laments, she breathes her moan: 
The sounds assault Ulysses wakeful ear; 
Mis. judging of the cause, a sudden fear 
Of his arrival known, the Chief alarms; 
He thinks the Queen is rushing to his arms. 
Up springing from his couch, with active haste, | 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd. Book xx. I. 111. 
It is only needful, with regard to the original, to observe, that the words oixzowo and 
pyaper which, in these lines, Pope translates dome, merely signify, the dwelling or habitation, 
and convey no idea of a dome properly so called: but that the word which Pope translates 
portico—wpodouw,—plainly means a vestibule, or a little ante-room. See Homer, Od. lib. xx. 
I. 1, 96, 105. Ut 
8thly.—That, besides the high ascent of steps, on the outside of the Ts: at its entrance, 
there was, within it, a staircase winding up through the wall to the upper apartments, ap- 
pears most evident, from many passages; — for when * went to fetch the bow and 
arrows; we are told, 
The prudent Queen the lofty stair ascends, 
At distance due a virgin train attends ; is Book xxi. I. 7. 
And again, I 
Now gently winding up the fair ascent, | | 
By many an easy step, the matron went. Book xxi. I. 41. 
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staircase, from the door of entrance, winding 6 up __ 


the thickness of the wall. 
- 9thly:—That, in the upper story of the Tower, (as at 6 


rough, ) was also one large State apartment — sort of sacred room; 
where also the idols were pleted. | 


And 80 again, when Melanthius stole up to fetch armour for the guitors, we read, 
He maid; and mounting up the lofty stairs, 
Twelve shields, won wenge 
WNT. HF rn. 
And bs wank eee ea bes 
N © dh go CU O Journ. 
88g pee eee ee ohh th Lib. xxi. I. 3. 
And, Lib. xxii. I. 143, | 
— me Mirdvbg, COPIER 
Te Jadu; 'Oluoyor, dd g preyaipeer. 
— Melanthaus, the Rinks fonts ascended 
To the chamber of Ulysses, along the narrow stairs of the mansion. 
Or along the steþs of the passage, formed within the walls of the mansion, as it might be trans- 
lated from the peculiarity of the word paya; which intimates the steps being in some- 
thing like a figure in the wall, denn 
occuring to commentators, in Clarke's Homer, Vol. II. p. 286. 

othly.— The upper story of the Tower, is expressly described er ee room, 
that was deemed sacred above the rest here Penelope went, by the desire of Telemachus, 
to perform her superstitious rites; and where therefore ker idols were which reminds us 
Ry yo on hy Cen god * — little chamber, at 
Conisborough. 

When Medon had told Penelope of the suitors plot against her son, and when Eurydea, 
7... rn 
apartment far that purpose. | | 
"I e e e e ae on. ear 0 | | 
WWW a | She bathes, and bd the sacred dome ascends; 

Her pious speed a female train attends. | Book iv. I. 1001. 
ja BP ² gt AD and without the least 
mention of a dome. 

« She dpd5 een eee ak 
9. nnn. 
Lib. iv. 760. 

- Moot. when 1 on his aſe return, exhorts her to render thanks, his words, 
according to Pope are, 

Gio bathe, 55 
Wich all thy handmaids; thank ch immortal pow'rs; Kc. Kc. 


; 1 i 


Book xvii. I. 60. 


But in the — instead of the work ascend the Tow'rs,—we read only plainly ; 
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lothly.— That adjoining to this, was à distinguished little bed- 
chamber — which was also made use of as a sort of treasury; - and 
where che you and silver ARS: rich _ * a 


— ner thorn, bs as We chould nov alli, the Sax chamber, ) vow 
whole hecatombs, 7 | 
* wet Alibi bo olragorie Lib. xvii. I. 49. 
zothly,—Further; in the upper part of the Tower, we find, was not only this State apart- 
ment; but also a little private chamber: —which chamber, we are expressly told, was the identical 
place called the Treamm of Ulysses: and where both his gold, and silver vessels, and his 
celebrated bow and arrows were kept;—the latter laid upon the top of an high old wooden 
press; which formed a sort of table, and contained the rich scented garments.—And as we 
are further told there were other bows also laid on the top of the press, the whole account 
conveys, in the clearest manner, a perfect idea of antient sitaplicity, as to the mode of dwelling 
in these Keep Towers, that is very intelligible; and exactly corresponding with all that has 
previously been said concerning the sort of accommodation in British Castles. 

All this appears indeed sufficiently, even from the following lines of Pope, notwith- 
standing the laxness of the translation; and notwichstanding the additional pomposity 
of description. Zut appears more fully still from the original Greek. 

After a description of the Queen's ascending an high stesp staircase, to fetch the bow; 
her entrance into the treasury chamber above, is fully described in these words, by 
P ope, ö . 

A brazen key she held, the handle turn d, 
With steel and polish'd elephant adorn d: 
Swiſt to the inmost room she bent her way, 
Where safe repos d the royal treasures lay; 
There shone, high-heap'd, the labour'd brass and ore, 
And chere the bow which great Ulysses bore, 
And there the quiver, where now guiltless slept 
Those winged deaths that many a matron wept. Book xxi. I. 9. 
And a little further on we are told, that the Queen 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace divine, 
(Wich polish d oak the level pavements shine, ) 
The folding gates a dazling light display d, 
With pomp of various architrave o erlay d. 
The bolt, obedient to the silken string, 
Forsakes the staple as she pulls the ring; 
The wards respondent to the key turn round; 
The bars fall back; the flying valves resound 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring, 
So roar'd the lock when it released the spring. 
She moves majestic thro the wealthy room, 
Where treasur d garments cast a rich perfume, 
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and the best arms of tn were deposited; partly! in, and partly | 
__ the top of an old wooden press, or locker; 

1 ithly.—That under the State chamber, and just above the W 
was an apartment that was sometimes used as a bed chamber, (and 


There, from the column, where aloft it hung, 
Reach'd, in its oplendid cave, the bow unetrupg. 
Book xxi. 1. 43 and 53. 
But hate ita & be chanel that what Pope tranolates merely by bes words, the tnemost 
room, is called expressly in the original poem Sch Short. nor} 17 aw dv xn FM 
gee lib. xxi. I. 8, 9 
Aud what Pope divcribes; as bebg a poliched oak floor ; is found in the original merch 
to mean an high sterp threchold, at the entrance, formed of oak. | 
| Whilst, instead of giving a description of any pompous architrave, Homer simply gives 
an account of the construction of a strong door, with its wooden FT RO firm in the 
threshold, and with its large leaves. 
Ovudey Te dptivoy CPE, bas Tore TheTwv 
Eioow inicrapdvu;, xa: il oral puny ue, 
Ey & oTabue; ders, Wea I i parnas. Lib. xxi. I. 43. 
She climb d the oak threshold, which formerly a workman had shilfully made smooth, /or polished, } 
vr, er nds cots egg. eee. e A e 
doors. 
And as to the manner in which the bow was placed, and kept; —we are positively told 
by Homer, that (instead of being kung upon a lofty column) it merely lay, or stood, upon the 
top of an high wooden table, or sort of presa, or chest, together with other bows ;—in which 
press, or under which wooden platform, lay the scented garments. The word first used, 
(1. 11,) to deseribe the manner in which the bow was placed is—ixuro—and here the 
words, (I. 51,) are 
H i van; cue O ird dd x 
Ec rar i F apa Tyr: Nu L, ur. 
by which the Queen is described, as climbing up, or reaching up to the top of a table, or 
press, ravides, on which the bows 5t0od, and within which lay the per fumed garments. 
1ithly.—With regard to the room, to which the armour was removed, that hung round 
the sides of the building in the Court where the Suitors revelled, and banquetted; it appears 
plainly to have been above stairs in the Tower;—and yet could not be either the sacred State 
room, or the small treasury chamber. For as to the removal of the old rusty armour, we 
find the very filthaess of it, was even made the alledged pretence for removing it which on 
the one hand gives us no exalted idea of the magnificence, or elegance, of the feasting room, 
or hall in which it hung; and, on che other hand, may convince us that, the room auch things 
were conveyed to, was neither the state sacred room, nor the little bed-chamber, where the 
rich garments were. 
Ulysses directs his son, Book xix. I. 5, according to Pope's translation, 
Instant convey those steely stores of war 
To distant rooms, dispos'd with secret care: 


9 So — As. dd 
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-corresponded with that which we have called the guard- chamber 
at Gandsboraugh),,—and to which Telemathus ordered the old armour 
to be carried up. 


The cause demanded by. the Suitor train, 17 111 
To sooth their fears a.gpecious reason. frign: 
Say, singe L left his natal ot nu ot bn 
Obscene with male, their bearay lustię lost, 
His arms deform\d che roof they won't ;adorn : 
From the glad walls inglorious lumber torn. 
And then the prince gives dirertion to / Euryclaa, the old nurze, and house-keeper, (I. 20.) 
These swarthy arms among the covert stores 
Are seemlier hid; my thonghtless youth they blame, 
1 Imbrown i wich vapour of the mould ring flame. 
| Afar ea. removal-we read, (I- 35) that ett 
8 Auxiliar 0 his son, Uiys;es beas 
The plumy - crested helms, and pointed qpears, 
| Wich shields indented deep in glorious wars. | 
aa 26/to. the apartment to which they were conveyed ; we find it was not only in 
the upper part of the building ;—but that it is described as being a bed-chamber, where 
persons might sleep;—and where the arms sgem to have been flung down loose upon the 
floor: for when Ulysses had, during the laughter, consented that T e/amackus should fetch 


additional arms, for himself, and his two faithful gervants; we read, 


Wich speed Telemachus obeys, and flies, 
Mere pil d on heaps the royal armour lies; 
Four brazen helmets, eight reſulgent spears, LES 
And four broad bucklers, to his Sire he bears. Book xxii. I. 126. 
And when the traiterous Melanthrus, undertook to steal some also for the Suitors, we 


read, (Book xXXai. 1.158) the words that have ny been referred 100 the bottom 


e ee and n by the two faithful servants, the description 


er (Book xxii. 1. 176.) 


While yet they spoke, in quest off arms again, 
To che kigh chamber stole the faithless swain. 


And is continued thus, —(I. 194.) 
The ready swains obey d, with joyful haste, 
Behind the felon unperceiv'd they past; 
As round the room in quest of arms he goes; 
(The half-shut door concealed his lurking foes) 
One hand sustain d a helm, and one a shield, 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield, 
Cover'd with dust, with dryness chapt and worn, 
The brass corroded, and the leather torn: 
W. 2 P 
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/12thly.—That there was in the upperm ost part of the Tower,“ 
(and probably in the thicknes of the wall, or partly in a buttress 


F 
12 =. 
g 0 


Thus laden, o er the threshold as he stept, 
Fierce on the villain from each side they leapt, 
Back by the hair the trembling dastard drew,” © 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw. ß. 
Active and pleas'd, the zealous swains fulfill 
At every peint beit maxter'vrigid will: - 
First, fast behind, his hands and feet they bound. 
Then streighten d cords involved his body round; | 
So draws aloft, athwart the column ty' ! 
Thi howling felon swung from side to vide.” Book xxii. I. 193. 

Although it may possibly appear tedious, to have given this whole description at length ; 
yet it is somewhat interesting to do $0; because there seems'to'be a material error in Pope's 
translation . For the original words of Homer, (I. 17 6, and 190) describe a much easier and 
shorter process, and what also is more consistent with any idea chat ean properly be formed 
of this upper chamber, and of its pilaslers against the wall; one of which we may plainly 

perceive, by the account of the servants management, must have been meant by the word 

Homer merely says, that when they had bound him fast, they dragged kim t a high 
colunm' (or pilaster) and propped him up with 5pears;—which they might easily do, in the 
sort of corner formed between a rude stone pilaster, and the wall. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive, where they should find a board, or plank, to tie him to; and much more to conceive, 
how they should be able, in so short a space of time, (if at all), to get the rope to the top of 
any column, and either to fasten it there, or to drag him up there, 80 as to wing from aide 
10 ide. | 

It was also interesting to give these lines at length, because they inform us, in so very 
exact and curious a manner, of what the old armour consisted. And because Pope, though 
he has extended his translation a little beyond the precise words of his author, yet has very 
fully represented the confused manner, in which the old armour lay upon the floor;—and 
fairly calls the room a chamber, —lIn the original it is repeatedly, and without variation, 
called a bed-chamber—Yd>auer. B. xxii. I. 109, 140, 143, 155, 157 161, 174, 179. 

* 12thly.—That the Queen's own apartment was in the very highest part of the Tower ;— 
and that from the loop, or window of it, she might hear what passed in the hall of revelling, 
in the court beneath, appears from many passages. 

Even on the very first mention of it, we find her greatly affected with grief, on over- 
hearing the distant sounds, and words of Phemius, singing to his lyre the return of the 

Grecians.— And she is then described, as descending, to stop the mournful strain. 

We read in Pope's words, B. i. I. 423, 

The shrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Reflecting to the queen the silver sounds. 
With grief renew d the weeping fair descends, 
Their sovereign's step a virgin train attends. 


* * 
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as at Oonisborough) a small, private, retired chamber, in which (le 


Queen usually dwelt ;—and from the loop windows of which, she 


After which it is only said (I. 400, | 
e queen admires 
His zage reply. and with her train retires. | 
But in he original, whilst there is not one word WEE 3 roof, the words 


are | wack more proven descriptive, 


d Friede Spe outer dire / 
Ku- "Ixapioio Tipi@pwy Impoiruc 
ee 4 e xariCyoaro ofo uo, 
Oux dan, du Ty ye Xa ape Pirore dv 7 trovro. Lib. i. I. 328, 
Nin on high, deeply flt alis in her mind the divine ng. 4 | 
'The daughter of Ienrus, the prudent Penelope; 
And by the high flight of slairs, leading to her abode, the descended ; 
Met alone; but with her two domestics followed ; 
And on her return it is 8aid, (lib. i. I. 362.) 
5 Fe F dre avabara ovy appiroxuc e 
2 Kaai ii Ode dine mor, 
Aicending to above, with her two domestic women, 
She then bewailed: Ulysses her dear husband. 
Again, on her being informed, by Medon, of the Suitor 8 plot, against her son Telemachus ; 
Pope only says, (B. iv. I. 1037.) 
Mean time the Queen without reflection due, 
Heart · wounded to the bed of state withdrew. 
But the original words describe, just as before, the lofty situation of her chamber. 
H & d Ni — rig pr Ive It,j 
Kerr dp derrog, dracrog, idyruog 708 T0)NTOC» Lib. iv. I. 787. 
But sſie ascending high the pondering Penelope, 
Lay ſa ting, without relish either for food, or cordial drink. 
And when directly, a Phantom was sent to comfort her by Minerva: Pope says, (lib. 
iv. I. 1055.) 


Swift on the regal dome descending right, 
| The bolted valves are pervious to her flight. 
But in the original, without a word mentioned of any dome, we read, simply of a chamber, 
and fastened door. | 
Ee Janapor d eionabe Tape xAnidug ia b 
ETy 0' ag ü ip KEPXAATG, xai l Te05 ben FTE). Lib. iv. I. 802. 
And that the Phantom entered the chamber, notwithstanding the restraint of the lock, and stood at 
the head (of Penelope), and in her speech thus hole. 


Again Penelope herself describes the chamber as being quite in the upper part of the 


building, when speaking to her son she says, 
TMNHAN, Fro: 27 v regalioy ci 
AtZopeau ug ci 7 N TTVGETTE TETUKTOL, 
All Jaxgug” exuoios TE vepriny« | Lib. xvii. I. 101. 
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might boch zee-che ou; buildings, in he curt beneath inv oc oyer- 


hear Nh, passed dhere- qool ol n 11 bus: b enen Wut) 
Telemachus, shall I ascending to m wiper chamber . ei di dai 1931 
Lay me on the bed, which is become 99 mourning Place, 
Ever waler d iii rn one +0] 
Ad when she games donn, to morn the gore Sheri order in Aer. 
and to 80 their plots,we read, viaiosng 2rom down v1 
"0, onde mri; ade eden, Lib. xviii. i. I. 205, 


Thus sajing, she dexgended frew the ene 

Her return to the chamber, eee in aut deri hin Situation, (in lib. 
Wi. J. 308) 1 ud 400 

Again itis called dee vr ew. d- Mod er nde pr as bold rather 
be inclined to translate the words, file quiet ufer chamber, (lib. xix, I 600.) 

And qe have Mo propfß, of Penelope's. being \wrppored. $6 overthear, in this secret 
upper chamber, what passed in dhe hall, r dazge — 2 in he court beneath, in 
a manner that exactly agrees with the situation of the mall hexagonal chamber, and of ils 
loop-windows, at Comsborougfc—gpe, that gf her querhearing the sapg of Plemius,—has 
been already given :—and another we haye, when gh is nid to haye.over-heard the Suitors 


insolent conversation, and thear n inane e 1 . beggar, during 
their revellings. 1 | _— 


Pape g. Hb · xx. 148%, q 8 1 atk 00 1 Gui nid 42d no, ni 
Nigh in her right alcove, the penaive ＋ Gb hr df 
To ee theigirele.ant, of all hen . 
0 Homer himself says not ayord ahout any bright Kd * her seemg what 
passed ʒ hut plainly says, chat abe moyed her eat, 89 as to over · hear their conyergation ;— 
which she may easily be supposed to have heard, through the open windows of the hall 
beneath, and through the loop windows af her chamber above. His words are, 
& waer dune meu dere * vu 
Ales Let bo |, Lib. X. I. 37. 
But having placed just oþpoxite her neath adorned 5tool, 
The daughter of Iarys, the prudent Penelope, C 
| Heard the discourge of each ane of the men in the building. 
And ynquentionably from the same loop - windows, of her retired upper chamber, it was 
that Ulzsses is suppozed to have over-heard her mournful complainings, when he was resting 
on his humble bed of skins in the porch heneath : aud when Pope zays, 
| In audible laments she breaths ber moan : 
The sounds agsault Ulsses wakeful ear. Book xx. 1. 111. 
Or as the original has it, | 
Th V dps Gade zen mile dg Ofen 
The voice of her bewailing well keard divine Ulys3es. Lib, xx. 1, 92. 
I cannot omit adding, that in Lib. xxi. I. 356, where she is described as returning to 
her chamber, at the entreaty of her son, when she had delivered the bow, and there bewail- 
ipg Uhsses; the very same lines are repeated qescxibing its loſty situation that have already 
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. oo 8thlycdThatin addition to these apartments, intheKeep Tower; 

there were also, (as in the Mingrefranj and Circastith Castles) some“ 

rudely constructed edifices und wooden buildings, in the 'outward 

court; for, various s domentck „ eee which 7 ah 
Balg Lagen! nos sti mn al en . yi 

been cited from 51 568. A instance, amongst —.— dhe gulf, 


how often Homer, (though so sublime a Fa both in 1 Thad, and | in * Odys3e9, repeats 
his own lines, over and over again\ ,- 16 engine 123m 
* 13thly.—But though the room to e mg rent Ae! is 80 very N 
described as a bed · chamber; and there is also a plain antimation, that some other smaller 
room, high up in the Tower, was, used as the bed- chamber of the queen; yet it is very 
obvious, there were very ſe othex apartments for tuch purpoae in the Tower.— And besides 
what has been said of the maid servanis /dwilling in litule hovels, in the small inner court, 
it is very remarkable, that even the Bridal, bed-chamber, as it is called, was not in the Tower: 
but was merely a sort of low building, or shed, in the court beneath; fixed to, and built 
round an old olive tree and exactly corresponding with the idea, which Chardin gives 
us; of the Mingrelian Princes having such kind of rude: wooden OR an for 
domestic purposes, in the space adjoining to their Keep Towers 
When Penelope atill doubted. he excess of canon benen . * 
eee, * 101949Þ*% 02 TDU -in Nu 
54 Jo Yi if) + e Hate, from Uhe bridal bus eee A mide lo „ln 
. Fram d by his hand, and be it drest in state! Book xxiii. I. 16 t. 
And the full description Ulysses gives, as à proof of his being no impostor, deserves the 
utmost attention, as conveying a perfect idea of the simplicity both of the building itself; 
and of the plain manners of the age; gun dere Foes to annex 
ideas of elegance, and magnificence,. | 140 
Thus speaks the Queen, all dubious, with divguize: F 
Sa een dende wonds, he King with warmth replics.— 
wives Wu i Alas for this! what mortal strength can move | 
TE Th' enormous burthen, —who but heay'n above? 
It mocks the weak attempts of human hands; 
But the whole earth must move, if heav'n commands. 
Then hear sure evidence, while we display 
Words seal'd with sacred truth, and truth obey : 
This hand the wonder fram d; an olive spread 
Full in the court its ever verdant head. 
Vast as some mighty column's bulk on high, 
The huge trunc rose, and heav'd into the sky; 
Around the tree I rais d a nuptial bou r, 
And roof d, defensive of the storm and show'r; 
The spacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins; 
And the fair dome with polish d marble Shines. 
I lopp'd the branchy head; aloft, in twain; 
Sever'd the bole, and smooth'd the shining grain; 
VOL. III. 2 G 
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odd. but favourite large round hut, or tent, called his bridal chamber; 
built on the ground, by the hand: of Ulys3es himself ;—and even ob- 
viously reared merely as a sort of WT Ran none A b h 
Tree. 7 43-311 1 inis 
14thly. —That tits was Gl in a this court, as ihe tacked place* 
for the entertainment of guents; a wort of large hall, built of wood ; — 


6074 


That wot SOFIA Imi, | . 7 dy T7 

3 e nk ee eee e 
Alchart the frame, at equal distance lye, n 
e e i 19% 0 ee leere toy A 
oe 6147 Wa Aerea with elephant, and gold. a ed hae 
— But if o erturn d by rude, —— MT: (299 2 
io u } Or «till inviolate the olive stands, 9 «x un d 
TDa—is thine, oh Queen, to say: eee blu nt aud, 
I fears remain, or doubts distract thy heart. Book; WY i169, whe. 

— of Homer, (J. 176, what Pope, in the language of 
modern poety, calls, the Bridal bower is simply—ivorabic; Ynnape— the rongly foinded 
bed-chamber;—exactly consistent with the subsequent account of the massy bulk of the 
—_— e OC eee in the Court of the 
Castle. 

And innend of dxripion, © e 0 b 
eli ial And che fair dome with polished marble shines, 
S „ 
plain, and positive terms, (I. 192, 193, 194,) chat round the lunge trunk of 'the olive; as it 
grew, he constructed the bed-chamber with stones get thick and close together, till he had finizhed 
the whole: and that he covered ut well over at top, —that he placed well jointed doors to it ;— 
And when he had cut off the branches of the olive, (I. 197,198) that he well and Stil fully covered 
the whole trunk with brass, from the root to the branches, boring every part with an auger ;—and 
that from the trunk he extended the bed; . and ivory, 
and stretchang the ain of an ox upon it. denten 

A description which conveys the clearest idea of the very rude simplicity of the whole 
little edifice, notwithstanding the finery bestowed upon it;—and ofthe manner in which the 
whole Chamber was constructed round, and the bed fastened to the old olive tree, by the 
hands of Ulysses himself, leaving the tree standing just as it grew. —His question afterwards, 
whether am one had cut up the olive by the root ? confirms the idea here given of the real nature 
of the structure. And it ought to be remarked, that the artificial adorning of the bed with 
gold, and silver, and ivory, — does much rather imply that such ornaments were added, 
somewhat in the same manner in which the canoes of the south sea are adorned, than that 
there was any such work as deserved to be styled inlay. | 

* 14thly.—As the huts for the maid servants, stood in the innermost mall Court; and 
this strange bed-chamber, stood in the greater court of the Castle, —80 there seems plainly 
to have been, also, in'the Great Court, according to Homer's idea of this sort of palace, a 
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and supported by wooden pillars with windows, or openings in 
its sides, so kigh uß, that no one could get out at them. The floor of 
this enen to onde W gt) than the natural soil, made 


vir : f 11 4 \ , # g ' 111 — 14 The = vida : 
eit ' A cg {11 Teftlb%: 11 n N IC] 


spacious room, baile on posts of ** $mooth'd e eee porch at its 
entrance; and round which apartment the guests, the Suitors, sat, as it should seem, with 
each one a small table before him.— A room, in short, that gives us much more the idea 
of one of those places of entertainment described in Wallis 85 and Cook's Voyages to the 
South Sen, at Otabeitee, and in the Friendly lales, than of any of those Great Norman 
Halls that were 80 magnificently brought into use, in the Courts of Castles, i in this Country, 
in the a age of the Ed Edwards, as 8 shall be hereafter ghewn. rere Viper , iT 
There is not, in any one part "of the Odyssey, an entire complete ie of iis 
room;—but we are left tb form our 9 7 it, from short 1 t intimations, in : variety of passages. 
OT hese are 25 very Numerous; and each $0 rrifling; that there would be no end hardly 
of enumerating chem, nor any excuse ſor fatiguing the attention with the perusal of 
them, — But it is per to observe, that although Pope, in his translation of those 
passages, ” peaks of domes; marble pillars; inlaid floors; and of porticos: no Such things 
are found mentioned in the original: but on the contrary, Homer peaks of mere wooden 
posts; of a floor that might have a trench easily cut along it with a p sword; and of an 
high wooden threshold, at the entrance, on which a man might ev even sit. 
A very few panages, itt to zhew this, ; are \ubjoined. ED 1 
"The entrance of Uhsses, into this place of entertainment, is thus Ad- 
Next came Ulzsses, lowly at the door, 
A figure despicable, old, and poor, 
In squalid vests with many a gaping rent, 
1 Propt on a staff, and trembling as he went. 
Then, rexling. on the threshold of the gate, 
_ Again a cypress pillar lean'd his weight : 
| (Smooth'd by the workman to a polished Slain). | 
The thoughtful son beheld, and called his swain. Book xvii. I. 410. 
At, on another occasion, afterwards, the entrance of Penelope i is thus described, 
2 1” 8 pull i in the portal the chaste queen appears, 
| And with her veil conceals the coming tears. ' Book xxi. I. 65, 
But i in the original we more plainly read, that Ulysses coming to the place, —sat ſimuel/ down 
upon the asHEN threshold, just within the door; and leaned himself against a are Host,. — 
an a workman had eps shilfully, and Set upright in its place. 
12 & tm H dd E oc be ee 
KAwapevos oral ana rhe ov Toe rtr 
Zioow im HEi,, xa imd Tab pry ure. ³⁸ Lib. xvii. I. 339. 
And 2s to the Queen' s 8tanding,—in the portal, —as, Pope calls it, we rn read, in 
Homer, in like manner, that the Queen stood by the foot. — raęa grab pov rtos ea Tomo, 
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* See Hawkesworth's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 462; Pl. No. XXII. Vol. II. p. 263; 
Pl. No. VII; and Cook's last Voyage, Pl. No. XX. 
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smooth, and a dens 80cm thi han been ** 
of small wooden. tables ; (nearly one before each eee 
number of low: benches, (or Triclinia], coveted With carpets. 

15thly.—Either standing against the wooden walls of this hall, or 
else hung up all round upon een were . n e 
and helmets. % 362. beine 311) ee 501. be 
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—of the well byilt 1 A wal ls l the word wost properly signifies; roy, being 
ee lache. — a covered building. Lib. xxi. . 59. i] * F 
A n 
qmer; (lib. xvi. I, 415) where Pope tr translates it, without the least authortiy, _ my 

a Te a? x roll where the dome jts shining valves expands, _ ee Nag ee 
h αν,¼hatᷓ˙ 4320116 | Sudden before. rivgl pow'rs zbe land. 5 3 I. 430. 
"And 60 $0 again, (Book xviu xXVIlL. 1.947.) And in Homer, (Lib. xvüi. J. lr 
antient Bard repeats exactly the ame words. eie 223 3 ** L 3 
As to the Hoor of this building; —Pope i indeed e deverib 8 oe fled Leides as 


Sinnen 31G 


ee neee 

aetting « down the bow, n nn 005. WE : IG 
TS, Fe e 

r (Wich nick dale the various floor was grac d.) Y | Book xxi 1. v1, 


But this fine description of rnlay, is flatly contradicted, by Pope 's own previous account, 
of the manner in which a bene was cut in this floor, by Tema ph th rn 


shooting. 
| He spoke; eee e 
And cast his purple garment on the ground. 

A trench he opened; in a line he placed | 
The level axes, and the points made fast. RP Book xxi. I. 125. = 
NID instead of reading of any rich inlaid floor, we are merely told, (Lib. 9 
p I. K er any laing again the well glued, well 1 
5 "wp nee Ee ry ee. | b 


RE Furs ona are told, that he not only dug digs a rock; but 
that Tae wats, he made the earth, or ground, zmooth and level, Lib. xxi. I. 122. 

And yet that the whole was done within this bed. or building, and not on the outside; 7 
is obvious; because the Syitor's gat siill in their places, to view the contest, and trial of 2 
Kill: and most of them remained sitting in their places, to loak on, whey Ulyszes himself £ 
Shot through all the rings, and fixed his arrow in the door, which was qhut; 9 
mediately afterwards, he began the slaughter. See in Pope, Book xxi. I. 458, 464: 

Homer, Lib. xxi. I. 420, 422. 
3 15thly.—ln this large room, or shed, we find were laid, or hung up, all theold javelins, 
shields, and helmets, till they were e purpocely removed by Telemachus, by the command 
of Ulysses,—Pope says, 
Ih bene glittering weapons, ere he tail d to Troy, | Y 
Uhsss view d with stern heroic joy; 


mw 


And 16thly.—This outer building, and sort of hall, seems to have 
been placed in the court, so near the Keep Tower, that in consequence 
of the open windows in this hall, and of the loop windows in her 


© Then, beaming « o'er th illumĩn · d wilt they zhone : 

1.4 - Now dust dishonours, all angel lustre 3 Book xvi. 1. 308. 
And _ 

/ tt © The catter'd arms that bly eb the dow 

57 57> 1" |» Careful he tteasur'd in a private room. Book xxiv. 1. 195. 

But Homer nicks says, that Ulysses directed Telemachus, to remove to the upper bed- 

n whatever martial arms lay about the buildings, Lib. xvi. I. 284, — and that Telemachus 

had taken away the beautiful arms, and put thenr in the bed. ch mmber, Lib, xxiv. I. 164;—and 

there is not a word said, either of their hanging again any wall;—or of their hanging around 

* 16thly,—Lastly, it deserves to be remarked, as a proof that this room of entertainment 

built of timber, had. large open windows, and was near the Keep Tower ;—that Penelope is 

described, as over-hearing, in her apartment above, where she sat concealed, what the Suitors 

' maid below. For she must evidently have heard, by means of some small loop window, in 

her apartment in the Keep Tower; and by means of such large open windows in this room 

beneath or else by means of its being bail, a large hed, ; open all round near the top ;— 

Pope says, 
Nigh, in her bright alcove, che pensive Quid 
To xee the circle sat, of all unzeen. " Book xx. 1 463. 

But, as has been already remarked, (p. 1t2,) Homer only says, (Lib. xx. I. 387,) that when 

| the Queen had placed her neatly adorned 5tool properly, she over-heard all the men said in the build- 

ing.—A very simple, and almost a ludicrous description of the whole rude scene;—and = 


e exactly consonant to such gratification of curiosity, as might sometimes take place, in one 


of the Castles of Mingrelia, or Circassia, described by Chardin. 

It only remains, in justice to add, that where Pope describes the Suitors, on the beginning 
of the slaughter, as running through various rooms, — (as if there were some suck rooms 
adjoining.— we find no such intimation in the original. 

Pope indeed 8ays, + 
The dreadful Ægis blazes in their eye; 

Amaz d they see, they tremble, and they fly: 
Confus'd, distracted, r the rooms they fling, 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeze's sting. Book xxii. I. $32. 

But Homer only says, (Lib. xxii. I. 299, and 367, 3508,) that they trembled throughout 
the whole building like frightened oxen; and rushing, beat about every way, to find if they could 
get out. 

Having gone through this description of the whole palace; it will be somewhat curious, 
on the present occasion, to attend a little to Homer's description of the very rude mode of 
feasting, and dwelling therein; * we shall find to have been not very unlike to that of 
the antient Britons. 

We are told, by Mr. Pope, that the seats or benches, were covered with * coverings. 
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small chamber, in the Tower. weder could over-hear the u- 
versation.” I | | | Tie 210 0 


And let th' abeterti ve sponge the board renew. Book. xx. I. 188. 


And «till more expressly by Homer himself, (Lib. xx. I. 180,) that Tn, or rather ' 


Triclinia, were covered with purple tapestry, cast upon them. 
And we are further given to understand, (consistently with the Eastern cant which 
Chardin represente as still prevailing in his time, Vol. I. p. 141, PL. V.) that there was a 


small, low table, —or sort of doi. — placed before each guest, on which viands were succexively 


placed. For we find Antinous, on one occasion, flinging that which stood before him, at the 
head of Ulysses. And the next day, when he was shot through with the arrow, apurning 
his little table, with all its load, from his feet. As to the former instance, we read, 
| Take that, ere yet thou quit this princely throng : 
Aud dumb for ever be thy sland'rous tongue 
le said, and high the whirling tripod flung. \ Book xvii 1.343. 

Theorigioal yordy in Homer, however, (Lab. xvii. I. ESE iy Babs de udv apaov 
— may perhaps only imply, that Antinous took up the 3tool, and struck Ulysses on the shoulder ; 
but this equally shes the smallness of this sort of table: eee n 
away afterwards, though loaded. (Lib. xxii. 1. 20.) | 

Grim in convulsive agonies he aprawls: : . 

Before him spurn'd, the loaded table falls. - Book xxii. I. 24. 
| And that there were many of these little tables; even one toeach feat, and guent;—appears 
from the orders given by Ulyszes after the slaughter, (Lib. xxii. I. 438,) to have all the 
thrones, and tables cleansed with water and 5ponges. 

Th offending females to 1 

To wash, to scent, and purify the room. 

These every table cleans d, and every throne, 

And all the melancholy labour done), 

Drive to yon court. Book xxii. I. 474, 

In confirmation also, of its being the antient usage to have one couch, or seat, and one 
table to each guest, I may add; that Herodotus manifestly seems to speak of it as an extra- 
ordinary, and rather unusual thing; that, at the entertainment given by Attaginus the Theban, 

to the Persians,—eack person had not a couck, and table to himself; but that a Theban and a 
Persian were placed at each. (Herodotus, Lib. ix, 16. p. 698, Ed. Wesselingii.) 

Finally ;—notwithstanding all the pompous expressions, both in the original, and in the 
translation of Homer, concerning the entertainments of the Suitors;—we find, in reality, 
that nothing could be more gross, rude, and hlthy. 

For besides what is said, in the beginning of this long Note orf the Suitors sitting 
before the Palace gate, to divert themselves, upon the raw hides of the beasts that had been 


lately slain; wenino find that each Gay: previous to their entertainment, they slew the beasts, 
with their own hands: 


Swift to the hall they haste; mide they lay 
Their garments, and succinct, the victims slay. 
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he preceding long chain of evidence from corresponding facts, 
related in history both sacred and profane, is surely sufficient to 


i Then sheep, and goats, and bristly porkers bled, 
vec Fins 268 And n Book xvii. 1. 199. 
And again, at e 113 80 e | i | 
| ++ 1 + From council strait th irik 
WY And in the dome prepar d the genial ſeast, 
Dis rob'd, their vests apart in order lay, 
ben all with speed suceinct the victims slay; 
- With sheep and chaygy goats the porkers bled, 
And che proud steer was on the marble spread. 
Mill fire prepar d they deal the morsels round. 
Wine rosy-bright the brimming goblets crown'd ; 
Zy sage Eumteus born: the purple tide 
Melanthius from an ample jar supply d: 
High canisters of bread Philetius plac'd ; 
And eager all devour the rich repast. | Book xx. I. 510, 
The lines, in the original, in both these passages, (Lab. xvii. L 177, and Lib. xX. 2 
248) agree very well with the translation; except, that there is not a word about any dome; 
and that Homer further intimates, that the broil d e of the beasts, were given about to 
the guests, previous to the ſeast itself. 
Me find also, that, for this purpose, the Cool had a seat in the middle of the room; 
where, Homer says expressly, (Lib. xvii. I. 351,) ke aat dividing, and giving about muck 
flesk to the Suitors; though Pope glosses the matter over, by saying, in a more refined 


manner, 


There stood an empty seat, where late was plac'd, 
In order due, the steward of the feat. Book xvii. I. 404. 
And in the midst of this sort of entertainment; where the lordly Suitors had stripped, 
and killed the beasts for themselves Where the cook sat at the fire, in the midst of the 
room, broiling the meat, and giving it round to the guests;—where stood a great jar of 
wine, into which the goblets were dipped; — and where stood several chests, or canisters 
of bread; — we find the wealthy, and polite Ctesrppus, hurling a greasy ox foot at the head 


of the poor apparent beggar Ulysses; and with n mirth and wit, setting an example to 
the rest of the noble guests to do the same. 


The sentence I propose, ye peers, attend: 

Since due regard must wait the Prince's friend, 
Let each a token of esteem bestow: | 

This gift acquits the dear respect I owe; 

With which he nobly may discharge his seat, 
And pay the menials for the master's treat. 

He said; and of the steer before him plac'd 
That sinewy fragment at Ulysses cast, 

Where to the pastern bone by nerves combin'd 
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evince, from whence old Britixk Castles, 80 totally uddike any thing 
either Roman, Saxon, or Norman, must have derived their origin: 


The tee de ebe) join'd | 4 

| Which whining kph eee e Book xx. I. 339. 

Such was che mode of ſeaating, in this great room, built on tall porn, in the court of the 
Castle; where, besides the unseemly mark just mentioned on the wall, we may perceive there 
was as much filthiness, and naxtiness, apparent in every respect. as could well be contrived. 

Well therefore might poor old Nurse Euryclea have ae. as Pope has it, 

What marks of luxury the marble stain;. - ' 1 Book xx. I. 18 6. 
though, to say the truth, there is no such exclamation, nor any zueh words, in Homer. 

It deserves only to be observed, as a further proof of the simplicity of the household esta · 
blishment of Uhu. and of the plain manners of the age ʒ that the maid servants were all 
employed, in spinning. and similar works. Old Eumclea, who had the charge of them, 
gives this account of their number, and employment, to His, . to _— 

Then she. In these thy kingly walls remain 

(My son) full fifty of the handmaid train, 

„ eee ; 

And eervitude with pleazing tacks deceive; / | Bock xxdi. 1.458, 


But Homer days merely, that ahe taught them to work works; and to n : xxii. 


I. 422, 423. 
And of these damsels, NA Ae SRL pa" EIN 
re, after the execution of the rest, ordered by Ulysses, to dress and adorn themselves; 
=o dance to the sound of Plemius s harp ;—in order to deceive, by the joyful noise, the 
inhabitants of the town; and to prevent their rising in sedition to avenge the death of those 
who had been slain.—Pope translates the passage, 
And bid the dome resound the mirthful lay ; 
While the sweet Lyrist airs of rapture sings, 
And forms the dance respons ive to the strings. 
That hence th' eluded passengers may say, 
Lo! the Queen weds: we hear the spousal lay. 
Thus spoke the King: th' observant train obey, 
At once they bathe, and dress in proud array; 
The Lyrist strikes the string; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon'd damsels forin the sprightly dance. 
The voice, attun'd to instrumental sounds, 
Ascends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 
Not unobserved: the Greeks eluded say, 


Lo: the Queen weds ! we hear the spousal lay ! Book xxiii. 1 132, 158, &c. 
But it is to be observed, that, in the original, there is not one word either about any dome, 


or any vaulted roof ;—or concerning any gay youths joining in the performance, —For Homer 
only intimates, that the damsels made a noise, by the beating of their ſeet, to resemble the 


ound both of men and women dancing: (Lib. xxiii.-1. 146.) And the whole description 
may well bring to mind, ren the old VFelch mode of footing it ts the hary. 
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There can 8carce be à doubt, but that other Castles, besides those 
already: referred to, must have been reared by the Britons Wen 
plan, both in Cornwall, and in some other parts of this Island. 
And indeed, such seems to have been Tiniagel, or T indagel Caadle, 
in Cornwall; where tradition affirms Ning Arthur: was born: — 
and where he resided about the latter end of the fifth Century. 

It stood towering on a loſty intzulated rock, separated from the 
main by a deep chasm. And amongst its ruins the mast remark- 
able still are. a circular garreted wall pierced with small square holes 
(as/ at Karnbre) for discharging arrows, surrounding a small court; 
And (as I have been well informed by a most intelligent eye 
witness) the lower part of a circular Tower, with very thick walls, 

built originally of slate, and containing a space within of not above 
20; or 22 feet in diameter. Until near Leland's time, also, there 
still remained to this insulated part of the rock, a Postern door of 
iron; the only eee me outlet, or means of dexcent, to the sur- 
rounding ocean. 

The cliffs all arcund 5t-are; deem * it was: joined to the 
in dan only by a draw- bridge over the frightful chasm of sepa- 
ration. But, in later ages, on the main land, an addition was made 
of two other courts.— And it continued to be a place of residence 
for the Dukes of Cornwall, to the time of Richard King of the 
Romans, son of King John; who entertained here his nephew, 
David Prince of Wales, about A. D. 1240, or 1250. 

There is a natural cavern under this Castle, from one side of the 


To;ow d ptya lope Iνẽõrν να T00T1v 
Add v, xannlavur Te . | 
The translation of all these passages has been given from Pope; both for the sake of cor- 
recting fairly the errors therein; and for the sake of rectifying those mistaken ideas, which 
his Poem might convey to the minds of many: — ideas so inconsistent with the history of 
antient manners, and of antient buildings. — I shall be exceedingly concerned, however, to 
have been found at all severe, in any remarks upon the lines of 0 admirable a Poet.— The 
world at large, who are not conversant in the origihal Greek of Homer, are unquestionably 
greatly indebted to our celghrxated harmonious translator, for giving them any idea at all of 
the beautiful compositions of that sublime antient Bard, in a translation which certainly is, 
in itself, notwithstanding any of its defects, a most elegant, and captivating Epic Poem, — 
But even Mr, Pope himself could not but have wished to have had the accuracy of Homer's 
ideas, and his plain delineation of antient customs, more fully elucidated: — and that could 
not be done, without taking the liberty that has been taken in these pages. 
r 21 


* Description of England, Vol. II. p. 234. | | = 


R 2 1 
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insulated rock, to the other; through which, during storms, the 
roaring sea dashes furiously ; and through which boats might 
formerly pass, at high water; — but some ene fallen n 
now obstruct such passage. 0 

Traces, of such British Keep Towers; (and el . they 
were of an inferior kind,) can hardly be expected to remain, in 
parts of the country, where the Saxon magnificence of Mifred's 
days, and the Dano-Saxon grandeur of Canute's, and the subsequent 
Norman prodigious piles, rendered such sort of strurtures deserted, 
and intignificant, and only .a-prey to Maste, and ruin or even 
caused them to be pulled down ü yet! here and there bmʒe 
fragments are found, which may justly: he suspected, to hade been 

remains even of some of those smaller British Towers ;7whach:Gildas+ 1 

so energetically described, as e been bn en down, n 
xy. bn the inroads of the Saxons; 9 I | 421 Ui | 85 

Amonget these we may W now; wichourperuple;fockon, 3 
mall circular remain, near Zyme in Dorsetshire; Whose Uſalmeter © © © 
within, is only about 14 feet, and whose walls are near ; feet thick; wy 
—and another small remain, about two miles from Biddeford, on the 
road to Hartland, of much the same dimensions; —and in which 
latter is found a setting in of the wall, some what like chat at Conis- 
borough, for the support of a floor above. 

The present appearance in this latter, of a door-way on che 
ground, when it comes to be examined, proves only to have been 
a rude breach, or ruin in the wall: for neither in the one building, 
or the other, does there ever appear to ave, been originally, any 
entrance whatever, on the ground. 

The one, near Lyme, is repreventd, pl. XVI, by. — the 
other, Pl. XVI. fig. 2.t 5 

I cannot but also entertain the ame sort of rnigpicion, as to its 
origin, with regard to a singularly curious remain. of ; an 94 round 
Lower, near Sores Walden i in Ems, 1 


„% „ 


0 eee Val I. 1 260; om Ye bu Pp: wa and | 


+ bee belore, page 49; and Gildas Err. Sec. wil. p. 35. GON eto val 
Lv favoured with both there drawings, ee by u windy haut the 
* Thomas Rackett, Wenn Rau 
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Camden seeks no higher for its origin than the time of the 
Mormans; — and attributes the building to the Magnavilles,* to whom 
the Empress Matilda gave this Castle: but Doctor Stukeley + 
much more properly, concludes both the choice of the spot, and 
the structure, to have been British —It is a round building of but 
small diameter, in comparison of any Norman Castle, with exceed- 
ing thick walls; but standing without any Mount, and r wel 
ground, like a Mingrelian Castle. | | 

Imitations, of these "Syro-Phanician, Britisi Caxttes 1 un- 
questionably creep gradually into other parts of this Island; —and 
accordinglyy, in Scotland, at the very place where Boethius I says 
King Duncan was murdered; about the year 1040, near Inverness, 
was a very antiene Castle, on an high natural eminence, which ap- 
pears to have been surrounded with an inner wall of inclosure, 
very near to it, and somewhat in the manner of Launceston. 

And further, and even more than any other illustrative of the 
nature and use of the well, sometimes found in the centre of zuch 
Towers, is one at Kildrumy Castle, in Scotland :—where, in a very 
antient Tower, all the floors were left open in the middle; through 
which passed a massy chain, suspended at the top, and reaching 
down to the bottom, for the more commodiously raising the water 
for the use of the upper apartments; which chain some old men, 
who were there when Mr. Cordiner visited it, perfectly remem- 
bered, as they did the deep well that was underneath. 

But, unquestionably, the greater number of remains, in different 
degrees upon the Old British, and Syro-Phenician plan, 4 are most 
reasonably to be expected to be found in Males; where every British 


. eee Vol. II. p. 46. 
+ In a Letter to Roger Gale. See Gale's Letters, p. 113. 
$ Boethius, Lib. xii; and Fordun, Lib. iv. cap. 44, 45; and Buchan. Lib. vii. 


See a representation, from a drawing by Mr. Tomkins, in M r. Pennant's Tour 1 * 
Scotland, Vol. I. p- 160. 


Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 16. 
1 As 0 many skilful British builders were removed from Britain to the Continent, about 
the time of the Emperor Honorius, ** it is not at all impossible, but that they might even 
there have helped to rear some Castles, upon their old British plan: — for it is very 


** See before, p. 47. 
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eustom, both in mode of es and in made * living, yas mt 


tenabiously: pregervet. 11 0) of ind 0 rods DO mrs 
Amongst these may — Castel i Been in\Mcireoneddakire; 


which. Mr. Pennant“ took to be a Roman work, merely because 


multitudes of edips and urns have; been found neat it— This, how- 


ever, (as has been already remarked in other instances] ig only a 
proof that the Romans / at ame tine; or other gceupikd this strong 
British Post. — The plan, and the kind of, building. is : as unlike to 
* hing Roman, a8 it is an thing Nm. 
It was placed, as Launcestoni Castle is, an a, hatwral mb 
which appears, at first siglit, like an artificial mount d around 
the summit of chis rock was! formerly a Wall whose remains arg 


visible in seyeral places. And in one: part! is the; appearance of a 


round tower. The ſacings of the wall Mr. Pennant says are very 
regular: but the work is destitute uf mortar. Around tha-hase of 
the hill also appear the foundations of several buildings, which. were 
placed there, io enjoy the protection af the Castle 
Another instance of this kind may fairly be understood. to be 
met with in Castell Dolbadern, in Caernaruanshire.—Its ruins consist 
of the remains of a round Tower, and of à few fragments of walls; 


d on che loftiext part of a conical rocky hill. r Ne. | 


ws 4 
Dee LEST.) FRCILET OP = CTITLCICEC AL LETS neee 


— 2 thatin n many parts of Piedmont, — Lombagdy, is ofien found, as a principal 
part of an antient Castle, a round, or multangular, tall Keep Tower, dig on a mall cleef 


2 paves, gabe er ee eee * — 


diameter 


nde ride ofa Dane alto, are ern maine of old Cats, fieses. bills — 
or on. the projecting precipices of mountains, cut off from the land by deep dithes,—The 
construction of some of chese, and the re-edification of others, we are expressly told, by 
Procopius, was in the time of Justinian (i. e. about A. D. 520, or 530,) herebore certainly 
after the exportation of the British architects. Procopius de Ædif. cap. xiii. © © 

As the introduction of what is called Gothic architecture, on the Continent, we shall 
hereafter find, was subsequent to the introduction of Colic architecture in It —and 
as all the Northern parts of Europe,. —Russia,—Sweden, —Norway,— and Prussia,—and 
most parts of Germany, had regular architecture introduced amonggt their inhabitants, long 


subsequent to the rest of Europe; 80 there is every reason to conchude, that all these sort of 


Qastles, on the Danube, 'as well as several of those in Lombardy, and Piedmont, were sub- 
ent to those which have bro Red, as raved | in n upon the Hrian and 
0 "25 call to 8 p- 102, 
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the water, and Vale of Nant Beris -The whole was constructed 
with the thin laminated stones of the country, cemented with very 
strong mortar without shells and the inner diameter of the Tower 
was only 26 feet. The founder, Mr. Perinant jubtly observes, is 
unknown z but was evidently some old Welch Prince I may 
add,) whos work was totally unlike to, and could never, by an 
accurate — be confounded with dy thing either n or 
Norman. 0 eg 510118 awong How 91 Ile di 10} | 
Castell Dinas Da in Denbighshire, may also rn ih 
16 one of the primitive Welsh Castles. The founder is utterly 
unknown, but it is known that it existed as à Gastle, in Britisl 
3 times It stands towering amidst the clouds, on the summit of a 
L vast conoid rock; steeply sloped on every side. A wall surrounds 
| the summit of the hill, inclosing remains of several buildings; 
amongst Which the most characteristiek, are the remains of a strong, 
small, round Tower. It was the residence of Griſſin ap Madoc; 80 
tz late as the reign of Henry III. 5 Not wiSrte 01 290.192 14 221699 
Harden Castle, in Flintshire, appears ulso to haue been, in its 
most antient part. the Keep Tower, somewhat of the same kind 
Ats old British name Penar' Lab or Pennardha Lag, or Pendard 
nalatug, speaks its existence in British times; and its plan, which 
Mr. Pennant! has given us, shews its narrow circular gallery, or 
passage, something like that at Launceston, all round the Tower. 
The very antient double Tower (as it is called) of Hiut Castle, seems 
in like manner, to have been of the same kind; and prior in its 
existence to tlie rest of I —from which i it 1 stamds insu- 
9801 0 2 Hin bo Ed 6 ] Ib Del (| wid ei} 
* ee e An. p- 156, and a #01} 919% 9 


1 Some of these Castles may very well be conceived to 8 prior to the 1 
times, notwithstanding the silence of Roman authors concerning them. kor they really 
were badly acquainted 1 with any thing about Wales, —lt i is manifest from Strabo's words, 
(Lib. iv. Vol. I. 261, p. 30% | that he knew tile or nothing of Ireland; and as little of the 
Western part of Britain, either Ciriwall, | o Wates, or of che 'neightow ins Sled; For 
speaking both of the one, and. of the olher, he fairly-ays,— 4; * e N e, 
nan which we have yething ſo cer with mſicient ino lage 

In Pennant $ Tour in Wales, Pa 27.9, is a very curious reprevevtation of it. 

$  Gough's Camden, Vol. II. 576,585, | 

|| Pennant's Tour in Wales, b. 89, 100; and see the ade plan, annexed to the 
Snowdonia. | 61 
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lated; and detached, at one corner. It is circular; and its diameter 
within ia only about 20 feet: — but something like Launceston, it has 
a circular gallery, or passage, 8 feet broad, running all round; only, 
being built in later days, this is arched over. — Camden 8ays, "-thes 
Castle was begun by Henry II. and finished by Edward I.; but 
this surely can be true only of the other, and more extended parts 
of the Fortress, from which this Keep Tower even stands separted, 
and insulated; for in all the well known structures of 1 
Jam not aware of any thing similar to this Tower.. 
Last of all, to avoid unnecessary enumeration, (for * certainly 
ate others of che kind) deserves io be mentioned, Cali Gogki/in 
Glamorganshire; which though it retains some traces of the Phe+ 
nician plan, yet has great deviations, that point out a very much 
later age than Laumcesion hut it is in every respect so Curious, 
that it would be an omission not to describe it particularly: both 
because bf its tial connection with the Nhanician plan; and also 
because it serves to she how easily those Castles of a later age, may 
be distinguished from the others, by means of their different kind 
n any Partial zimilarity of plan- is 420tr? 
Leland seems to have seen it only at a distance. It stands tower- * 
ing, near the summit, of an high thickly-wooded mountain, frown- - 
ing on the roaring Taff beneath: —having the best ascent to it, 
through thick under wood; and by a path 80 slippery, with soft 
clay, and trickling little rills; that on advanicing one pace, a traveller 
is in danger of Sliding several pates back ward; and in truth we 
should hardly have reached che little plain on which the Castle 
stands, but by the aid of a bare - footed Welch woman; by whose 
mantle we were towed along, Whilst she trod as firm as the goats 
on the weer, Fm; m en the use of . and 


* 


shoes. 10 To tl giti os 11 2 bares ett. 
al Same! idea of the peculiar si 8 F appearance of this cel 
is endeavoured to. be conyęyed iin „ ee, ed mores 


And Pl. XVIII, ig. I. isa general plan, of what appears on 
reaching the little plain, where this deserted den of rude greatness 
stands. From its apparent rẽmains, at first glance, of three Towers, 
it has same little distant resemblance of Tre- tur: but i in reality here 
6 Gough's s Camden, Vol, II. p. 588. + Itin. IV. p- 37. 
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f 36em to have been nen four 11 Towers; two round, and 
4 —_— 
1 At (K) is the ae r the un ade of the mountain; 
and looking towards the river Taff, to the west. —And at (L), is 
another similar Tower; which seems to have been a sort of ap- 
, + Prodange to the Keep; and to have contained apartments for lodg- 
a ing: —and these two Towers were connected by means of a much 
blower circular wall (xx x x), surrounding a small inner court (M), 
684 feet 10 inches in diameter: Which wall had a walk, or covered 
Way on the top, with great battlements still remaining, and with 
long natrew1oops in the battlements themselves, after the old Welsh 
— The semicircular part (x x xx) — * still almost entire; — 
5 the other dotted part is TOP as * n to be en 
| yl its foundations — | 
SV From this small circular court, at (R] is a —_ Sand, by dps, 
| to a subterraneous passage down the mountain; leading to a sally 
port now choaked up.— And beyond this circular court is another 
small outward court, almost square; a part of whose walls (ss 8s) are 
now destroyed, and only to be traced by fragments of the founda- 
tions; — but a part remains almost entire at W), as does a small square 
Tower at (N]; whilst the foundations of another OY one 
may be traced at (y). 1 

At (T T) are remains /of a buildig, hitch appears to Have 1 
as a sort of hall; but in latter days has been divided into lesser 
apartments. And the original gate, of the Castle, there is reason to 
think, was in the ruined wall, about (Q); though no traces of it now 
remain. 21 1100 eit 104 1 

Such was the a n of this Welsh Stronghold, 80 thaly 
situkte like a Falcon's nest: — but the most curious parts were the 
two round towers, manifestly designed as the apartments for resi- 
dence.— And of these, that marked (K) hangs over the steep a of 
the mountain, and is supported by a great triangular buttress. 

Pl. XIX. fig. 1, shews the ground plan of this — 
dinkhoter within, is only 18 feet 7 inches; but its walls are 9 feet 
thick, the rest of the dimensions are added, as I took them, with as 
much exactness as possible.— The door of entrance, to the ground 
apartment, 18 at (b):—and close to it, on the left hand, is an ascent, 
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by a very steep flight of steps, on the outside, to the door of the 
principal apartment above, at (a. And on the right hand;-at(d),is 
another door, leading down to the dungeon | Beneath, by another 
steep flight of steps; having very peculiar hanging arcias one 
behind anotherz-over-head, something in the manner of those at 
Caerphilly Castle, hich will be hereafter described. A ketch to 
explain the nature of them, is given, Pl. XVIII. fig. 4. 
On entering the door gf che apartment on tlie ground; in the 


inidst of the passage on the right hand, is the entrance of a ng ; 


narrow gallery in theiiwall'leadiig to a loop (Z), chf 
mall narrow plain on fh rock. This gallery is oNNG 
inches wide; but 18 19 
ing, so that the protection of the loop, though different from th 

Norman modes, is the strongest that can well be imagined. 


feet 16 


At (W) is a narrow window, which looks directly over the pre- 


cipitous part of che mountain towards the Taff; and has a recess, 
for sort of oriol) 6 feet 11 inches wide, and 8 feet 10 inches long; 
leading to it, arched above with ribbed arches; —as is also another 
still larger recess (y. —7 feet 2 inches wide, and 9 feet 4 inches long. 
leading to another window, look ing over another precipitous part 
of the steep; and therefore safe from all asaault. Thus securely 
placed, towering on the rock, this room (thougli on the ground) was 
certainly designed as a principal and dignified apartment for resi- 
dence, and therefore has a fire place at (o . 

dungeon beneath, is the ascent, on the outside of the Tower, to the 
door of the upper room at (a).—The plan of this room is given Pl. 
XIX. fig 2 here fe) is à long narrow passage of entrance. And 
at (f), is a recess (or oriol); larger, and wider than either of those 
beneath, and having, at the end, a much larger window. At (h) is 
another recess; and another window looking over the steep and pre · 
cipitous part of the mountain: — and at (I) is a small loop-hole; 
commanding the narrow ridge on the brink of the precipitous part. 
And at (p] is a small closet, within the thickness of the wall. 
But the most remarkable circumstance in this upper apartment is, 
that though its diameter is not much above 19 feet, yet there are no 
less than three distinct fire hearths in it, marked (1. 2. 3). —A strong 
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proof that it must have been used, sometimes as a sort of kitchen; 
or at least, on some occasions, for culinary purposes; —and (as the 
Welsh, as well as the Scotish, Caledonian Chieftains, and Mingrelian 
Princes, retained primeval antient manners, and customs, to the 


latest ages) reminding us of those days, described by Homer, when 
to be able to dress his own dinner skilfully, was esteemed one 
qualification of an Hero.“ 


* It is impossible to forget the t fully detailed dexription, of the okill of fel i in 
this point, 
— Patroclus o er the blazing fire, 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire; 
The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goat contains: 
Achilles at the genial feasts presides, 
The parts transfixes, and with skill divides. 
Mean while Patroclus sweats the fire to raise; 
The tent is lighted with the rising blaze: * . 
Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide, 
Above the coals the smoaking fragments turns, 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns; 
With bread the glitt ring canisters they load, 
Which round the board Menetius' son bestow'd 
Himself, oppos'd t Ulysses full in sight, 
Each portion parts, and orders ev'ry rite, 
The first fat off rings, to th' immortals due 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; . 
Then each, indulging in the social feast, 
His thirst and hunger soberly represt. Iliad, Book ix. I. 271. 
These lines of Pope's convey, more closely than is usual with him, the idea of rough 
manners, described in the original words of Homer;—even approaching by that means, in 
one part, to what may be deemed, in modern times, somewhat burlesque;—but yet the 
description, literally translated, would appear coarser till :—whilst, nevertheless, in truth, 
it only becomes an illustration of that simplicity of the most antient times, and manners, 
which was the very counterpart of what has often been found to continue even to very late 
ages, in such parts of the world, as from their rugged and mountainous, or seeluded situation, 
have been out of the way of what is deemed refined civilization. 
The plain substance of the account (in Lib. ix. I. 205, &c. J1 is kterally, & that on the arrival 
of the guests, ¶ Ajax, and Uhsses,} at the tent, 
Fatroclus, the aon of Menetius, at the request of Achilles, placed a vast dish, or charger) before 


the fire, and then put into it the back of a sheeþ, and of a fat goat ; and alvo cast in the back of 
a porker, rich in fat,—T hat Automedon came and held up each piece of meat to the noble Achilles, 
VOL, III. 21. 
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| Some appearances remain of there having been another apart- 
* over this; but no decided traces of its floor, or of the bottom 
of its windows are to be geen. The floor of the room we have just 
been describing, is supported by stone arches, meeting in the 
centre of the circular vaulted apartment beneath 

The other round Tower (L). Pl. XVIII. fig. 1. is very nearly of the 
same dimensions, and of the same construction; only it has not such 
fire hearths: and being next the little plain that is formed on this 
part of the mountain, it is more strongly guarded at bottom; having 
two narrow galleries within its circular wall, longer than those in 
the former Tower, and leading to two loops, as shewn in the plan. 

From the zra of the building of Launceston Castle then, down to 
that in which Castle Gogh was reared, we may perceive, that, not- 
withstanding improvements introduced, in the interim, by Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans, there was still, amongst the Britons, and their 
more immediate descendants, in Wales, a species of military archi- 
tecture preserved, or at least in some degree imitated, that had been 
derived from Eastern ideas, and was very unlike that of the Fortresses, 
or Palaces, of any of the three powerful invaders. 

The mode of living of the Britons, and of their rude revellings, 
in these Castles, in their temporary rude wooden buildings (or 


who himself cut and divided each into small fneces, and stuck them uon chewers, or little piles. — 
That the godlike aon of Menetius made up a great fire; and ven il had done flaming, spread 
about the live embers; and stuck the Skewers {or little 5pnkes) leanang over them. — Afterwards he 
sprinkled sacred salt, lifting uß the ckewers.— And after he had broiled the little bits of meat, and 
thrown them down nen the eating tables, Patroclus taking bread upon a tray, distributed ut inlo 
weak ile anne, (or boxeg);——but Achilles himsolf diatrihued the meat -und then sat kimself 
down, against the, wall, directly, opposite to the divine Ulysses; and bade Patroclus his dee 
to Sacriſice to the daties;, whe iustan'iy cast into the fire iſie devoted pieces. , 

Somewhatithe same scene as. this, probably passed sometimes at Cual Gag; or even 
by the great fire hearth in Conglorough Castle. It appears that a litile table, and a canister, 
or bas bet, or little box. of bread, was placed by eich Nn. and the same nen 
prevailed amongst the Brilon. 

Perhaps we ought not to pass hy quite . on \ this occasion, ab þ farther * 
the original simplicity of manners, and of the antient custom of having provisions dressed 
even by persons of the highest rank, with their on hands, the account of Saraks prefar- 
ing meal, and kneading it, and mating cakes upon the hearth, (Genesis, chap. xviii. ver. 6.) 
'—Or the account of Tamar's being sent for, at Ammon request, to bake' cakes in his * 
apartment. (2 Samuel, chap. xiii, ver. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9.) | | 
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halls) reared near Keep Towers, as at Launceston, or * Conisborough, 
ot placed detached, may be collected from the substance of very 
many particular circumstances, mentioned by a variety of antient 
authors; and brings to light a state of Society, and of manners, in 
this Island, full as rude as that of the Suitors of Penelope ;—whilst 
yet the Britons, we well know, from the ornamental trinkets, and 
adornments, dug out of their graves, were no more deficient in a sort 

of luxury, in many articles, than were the Grecian Revellers ;—or 
the Median Princes, under Dejoces; (whose rude spitting, and rough 
demeanour, required to be restrained by a law“); —or than the 
Mingrelian Chieftains, surrounded by their beautiful, bl dirty 
women, + in their wooden hovels. 

The manner of the Britons' mode of living, is so fully, and so well 
delineated, by Doctor Henry, that there scarce needs any thing to be 
added to his account.—lIt would be fastidious to attempt to give a 
better —And therefore, to do justice to his merit, it deserves to be 
given as nearly as may be, in his own words. | 

The antient Britons eat only twice a-day ; making a sliglit 
breakfast in the forenoon, and a supper towards evening, when 
the labours and diversions of the day were ended. {—The last 
« was their chief meal; at which, when they had an opportunity, 
they eat and drank with great freedom, or even to excess.—On 
* these occasions the guests sat in a circle upon the ground, with a 
little hay, grass, or the skin of some animal under them ;|—a low 
table or stool was set before each person, with the portioif of meat 
+ allotted to him upon it. In this distribution, they never neglected 
to set the largest, and best pieces before those who were most dis- 
4 ee for their rank, thew Nep. or en e Every 


* See before, 3 p- 1. A + See before, p. 25. 

See Henry's History of Britain, Vol. II. p. 364 —Whilst, in justice to him, 1 have 
also subjoined the references to the passages he has cited, Jun as he has * them; only 
adding a very few camal observations. 

.  $. Sibbald; Scotia IIlustrata, p. 33. 

' | Athenzus, Lib. iv. cap. 13. p. 151. | 

T Ibid. Lib. iv. cap. 13. p. 152.—One cannot but bring to remembrance, on this 
occasion, the still more antient prevalence of this sort of attention, in the instances of the 
mestes set before Benjamin, in Egypt: —and before Saul, in Palasline. | (See Genesis, mo 


xliii, ver. 34; and 1 Samuel, chap. ix. ver. 23, 24.) 
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guest took the meat set before him in his hands, oa tearing it 
„ with his teeth, fed upon it in the best manner he could. —If 
«« any one found difficulty in separating any part of his meat with 
« his hands and teeth, he made use of a large knife, that lay in a 
*« particular place for the benefit of the whole company. T1 

« Servants, or young boys and girls, the children of the family, 
« ztood behind the guests, ready to help them to drink, or Dany thing 
they wanted.+ _ 

+ The dishes, in which the meat was Wer up, were either. of 
% wood, or earthen ware, ora kind of baskets made of osiers.— These 
last were most used by the Britons, as they very much excelled in 
the art of making them, both for their own use, and for expor- 
« tation. j—The drinking vessels of the Gauls, Britons, and other 
« Celticn ations, were for the most part, made of the horns of oxen 
e and other animals. 

The feasts of the Britons, like thoeme of the Gauls, and Sa 
in which plenty was more regarded than elegance) lasted 
commonly several days, and the guests seldom retired until 
„ they had consumed all the provisions, and exhausted all the 
* liquors, 

Their liquor, before the introduction. of NOTE FEAR into this 
Island; and in such parts where it was slowly cultivated ; *©* was, 
K mead, or honey diluted with water, and fermented; wren was 


. Athenzus, | Lib. iv. cap. 13, p. 152, and Diodorus Siculus, Lib. v. sec. 28, 
p- 351, 

+ Diodorus Siculus, Lib. v. sec. 28, p. 331. 

1 Athenæus, Lib. iv. cap. 15, p. 152.—In describing these antient manners, we cannot 
but be led to the recollection' of what is taid concerning Gideon's putting the flesh of a kid, 
in @ basket, and the broth a pot; and bringing the whole, and oO 22 
before his divine guest. Judges, cap. vi. v. 19. | 

.., 4 Musgrove Belg. Britann; cap. 13, p. 166, 167. 

I Pelloutier Hist. Celt. Lib. ii. cap. 4, p. 227. | 

1 Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, cap. 22.—An odd piece of hoapitality thus «till 
continues to be ſashionable, in ome parts of Wales, may perhaps justly be deemed'a sort of 
continuation of this custom mentioned by Tacitus,—lt is still not unusual, in that antient 
British land, to invite friends, and neighbours, {o the killing of an ox; and to stay and feast, 
till the whole is eaten up. At some particular places, a flag is still hoisted on a Tower, on 
such ſestival occasions; and continues flying, till che ox is eaten up, and the hospitable 


owner quits his mansion. 
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probably the only strong liquor known to its inhabitants; as it 
<< was/to many other ancient nations, in the same circumstances. 
This continued to be a favourite beverage amongst the ancient 
* Britohs and their posterity, long after they had become acquainted 
« with: other liquors.— The mead-maker, was the eleventh person 
ein dignity, in the courts of the ancient Princes of Wales, and 

took place of the Physician. 

The following ancient law of chat orincipality chews how much 
that liquor was esteemed by our Britis Princes: | 

There are three things in the court which must be commu- 

e nicated to the King, before thay 4 are made _—— to 8810 ee 
person. 

1. Every sentence of the J os | 

« 2, Every new .80ng.—And, ' 1 fl. 

3. Every cask of mead. T? Aid re 

„After the introduction of Agriculture, ale or beer, hepa the 
„ most general drink of all the British nations who practised that 
art, as it had long been of all the Celtic people on the Continent. 

All che several nations (says Pliny $) who inhabit the West of 

Europe, have a liquor, with which they intoxicate themselves, 
made of corn and water. The manner of making this liquor is 
*©, 80mewhat different, in Gaul, Spain, and other countries, and it 
is called by many various names; but its nature and properties 
are every where the same. The people of Spain, in particular, 
*+© brew. this liquor so well, that it will keep good a long time. So 
exquisite is the cunning of mankind, in gratifying their vicious 
{© appetites, that they have thus invented a method to make water 
itself intoxicate. | 


(6 The mether 1 in which, the ancient de and other Celtic 


1 
1 


JE TT F | | 

Pp. Diodorus Siculus, Lib. v. sec. 26, of be. pi Hist. Nat. Lib. xiv. cap. 18. 

+ Leges Hoeli Dha, Lib. i. cap. 22, p. 43. It ought not to be forgotten, that Pharaoh's 
Cup Bearer, and Baker: (or Butler, and Baker, ) were amongst the chief of the officers of 
the King of Egypt, (Genesis, chap. xl. ver. 1, 2, 11, 13, 21.)—And that Achiachiarus the 
Gup Bearer, was at the same time the Keeper of the gignet, and Steward and Overseer of the 
Accounts, and next unto Sarchedonus, the King of As5jria, (Tobit, chap. i. ver. 21, 22.) 

{ Ibid. p. 311. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. Lib. xiv. cap. 22, sec. 29. 
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nations, made their ale, is thus deseribed by Iidorus, and Orosius:- 
The grain is steeped in water, and made to germinate, by which 
its spirits are excited and set at liberty; it is then dried and 
„ grinded; after which it is infused in a certain quantity of water; 
„ which being fermented, becomes a pleasant, Wen strength- 
« ening, and intoxicating liquor. 

«© This ale was most commonly made of blen but sometimes 
« of wheat, oats, and millet.” 

The idea conveyed, by Mr. Whitaker's+ inning account of 
the mode of dwelling of a British Chieftain, (even where the ad- 
vantage of a Keep Tower was wanting,) in correspondence with all 
the descriptions in Ossian, confirms also all that has been Said 1 in the 
foregoing pages. FAQ 2HFV | 15 
Whether the Chieftain's, or Lord's un enen was on the summit 
of an hill, or buried in woods near a flowing stream, the vassals, the 
ambacton, or dependents, lived in little booths, or round cabins, f 
either near the hilly mansion, or winding along the vale; and 
always within sight of any signal from the mansion, and within 
sound of the horn, or striking of the shield. — The Mansion was built 
of wood; — and was all of one ground story, contained in an oblong 
quadrangular court —W herein were small apartments for the im- 
mediate retainers ;—little rooms for the Chieftain's abode ;—and one 
great room (or sort of hall, similar, undoubtedly, to such wooden 
building as has already been described as usually erected in the court 
of a British Castle ; and which was 80 cautiously protected from fire, 
by the laws of Howel Dha. $)—In this last, the arms of his fathers, 
the gifts of friends, and the spoils of enemies, were disposed in order 
around the walls; —and in this room, at meals, the Lord sat, with 
his family and his guests about him, listening to the historical 
song, and the five stringed harp of his bards; and quaffing liquor 
from horns, or from Shells. |—Whilst the burning oak parkled 


Isidor. Orig. Lib. xx. cap. 2, p. 1317. Oros. —_— p- 239. 
+ History of Manchester, Vol. I. p. 207. 


t Ibid. p. 24, And Ossian, Vol. I. p. 72, 99, 129, 136, 157, 170, 165, 222, 2403 
Vol. II. p. 36,71, 183, 222, Kc. 


See before p. 27, 28, of this Volume. 
|| The northern Caledonian Britons, most frequently made use of * Shells for Aeg ; 
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in the midst of the hall; —and the winds whistled through open 
windows. | 

The venison was dressed, by being laid upon a bed of flam- 
ing fern, and covered with a layer of smooth flat stones, and 
another layer 'of fern above. — And their corn was dressed, by 
hand mills, or querns, till the Romans introduced the use of water- 
mills.* | 

According to Giraldus Cambrensis, + the mode of the Britons 
living in Wales, was not much improved in the time of Henry II. 

There were neither. tables, nor cloths, nor napkins.—The fare 
was simple: the meal did not consist of various viands; but of 
numbers of things put together in a large dish.—And the bread was 
thin oat-cakes ;—the family waited on the guests; and never 
touched any thing till they had done.—And, after all the enter- 
tainment was over, the family and their guests took their repose, on 
dried reeds; placed round a fire in the middle of the apartment ; 
and covered by coarse cloths, called brychan, or plaid. 

Putting then all the preceding circumstances together, we have a 
fair devellopment, not only of the origin, and of the style of their 
architecture; and of the first use of those antient, and now uncom- 
mon Castles, at Launceston, Brunless, Shinfrith, and Contsborough ; but 
even of the mode of living therein. | 

And it is curious to mark, in what manner even the use of ale, 
and beer, amongst the Britons, was observed, and spoken of by the 
Romans.—W hilst the excess to which the abuse of those liquors was 
carried in the revellings at these antient mansions, is most fully de- 
scribed, even with the keenest severity, by the zealous Gildas, who 
lived about the year 546; and who foretold the dire destruction 
that would be consequent upon such a dissoluteness of manners ;— 
and which indeed very soon ensued. 

His reproofs of Constantine. Aurelius Conanus, —Vortiper, —Cune- 
glasse, —and Moglocune;—all of them British Princes ;t—have been 


and such are even still used by some of their posterity in the Highlands of Scotland. See 
Henry's History of Britain, Vol. II. p. 366. 

* Whitaker's History of Manchester, Vol. I. p. 315, 318. Pliny, Lib. xviii. cap. 10, 11, 
Palladius, Lib. i. cap. 42. | 

+ Giraldus Cambrensis, p. 883. See the Epistle of Gildas, sec. 26, 
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— mentioned: and those of the Clergy are not less strange; 


«« —who ought,” he says, to give all the common people good 
example: but who, as it were washed in wine, (for so he calls 


their strong liquor, ) did, very many of them, carelessly waste them - 
« gelves in drunkenness, and were moreover attainted with the 
« gwelling of pride, the contetition of anger, the griping talon of 
« envy, and the indifferent estimation of good and evil.— Who did 
ee expell but of their houses, mothers. and sisters; and entertain 
8 strange women ;—who did covet the gluttony of their own 


„ bellies; possessing the houses of the church; but Pong them 


« for filthy lucres sake 


Some allowance is unquestionably to be made, for the ipirit 


of declamation, that prevailed i in the age in which Gildas lived: 
but still these words contain curious outlines of the times: 
whalst'the very zame epistle (as has already been observed) 7 con- 
firms the! fact of the real existence of many Towers of stone, that 
were standing i in those very days, $ when those rude revels were 
N | 


* * p- 49, 30, of chis Volume. — See Epiade of Gildas, dec. 16, 
+ Ibid. sec. 19, 6 See before . (9 of 47 Volume. 
4 Epistle of Gildas, sec. 23. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SUCH .WORKS OF THE BRITONS AS APPEAR TO BE 
IMITATIONS OF THE WORKS OF THE ROMANS. 


Oos attention may now, in the next place, most deservedly be 
drawn to the examination of Brittsh imitations of Roman architecture. 
Vet here the less will be needfub to be remarked; because, in 
truth, even a part of the Saxon architecture of the first ages (to which 
our attention will so soon be turned), may be considered as being 
also a mere imitation of Roman Works, by the Saxons, with the aid of 
such Britons as were subdued, and remained under their domimon. 

I have already mentioned some suspicions, that the great gate at 
Lincoln, was rather a British imitation of Roman architecture; than 
any real work of the Romans. And such suspicions have been 
much confirmed, by the observations of Sir Henry Englefield,“ 
concerning the Micklegate Bar at Vork. 

This Mr. Drake conceived to be a Roman work ; merely because 
of its being a true segment of a circle, and formed of grit stone 
put together in the manner in which the Romans constructed 
arches.— But such mode of construction, is really common to several 
other buildings, that are unquestionably allowed to be of much later 
date: —and the whole of this gate being still standing clearly 
above the level of the adjacent ground, is almost a decided proof, 
that it must have been less antient than those truly Roman structures, 
which are every where, uniformly found buried in a degree under 
the ruins, and under the accumulations of soil, that either the 
devastations, or the improvements of succeeding ages have heaped 
together. ee og 

And as these reasons may justly lead us to conclude the Micklegate 
Bar at Vork not to be Roman; so even with regard to the Newport. 
gate at Lincoln, though, like true Roman remains, it is indeed buried 


* Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 105. 
VOL. III. 2 N 
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almost to its impost; — yet, there are just reasons for deeming it to 
be only a British imitation.— For its being formed of stones 80 
rudely laid together, apparently without mortar or cement; and of 


stones so very irregular in their dimensions; and its having no 


proper key-stone, but, on the contrary, three other stones, to finish 
it, much narrower than the rest, wedged in on one side, in a most 
awk ward manner; whilst at the same time it is evident to the eye, 
that the arch is by no means a regular one; —are all proofs of its 
not being the work either of the Romans, whose real arches are 
every where found to be s nicely constructed, or of chose skilful 
artists amongst the Britons, whom the Romans at last transported 
from this Island. — The very Singular circumstance also, of there 
being laid, on each side the arch, seven courses of horizontal stones, 
some of which stones are six or seven feet long, and seemed placed 
on purpose to take off from the pressure upon the arch, evinces a de- 
gree of skill, inferior to that of the Romans. And to these reasons 
may be added, that a little to the east of this gate; a part of the true 
old Roman wall, where mortar and cement might much rather have 
been spared, is found still remaining, built of stone, and cemented 
with very strong mortar, rr. 51 

The stones of which the arch of this gate is composed, are several 
of them four feet in length, or even more and others three feet 
seven inches, which forms the general breadth of the soffite; and 
some of them are sixteen inches in width. — The diameter of the 
arch is between fifteen and sixteen feet; and indeed its very name, 
of Newport, indicates it to have been a structure of à more tecent 
date than the old Roman walls and works adjoining.“ 

Of the same large dimensions, and of somewhat the same sort of 
rude: workmanship, is also another gate, now serving as a Postern 


LEY 


There is a representation of this arch, in the Archizologia, Vol. XII. p. 178. Pl. 
XLII. with a description of it by Mr. Wilkins; in which is a very curious remark, that a 
small piece of an impost moulding remains, on the $outh side, the lower part of which 
retains the perlect profile of the cima-recta moulding, which was never used by any Saxon, 
or Norman builders; and which induced Mr. Wilkins to deem it Nom. With whose idea, 
therefore, my own idea of its being a British, imitation, in reality concurs in substance 
visited it in 1751. There is also a representation of this arch in Gough's Camden, Vol. II. 


Pl. XIV.; and an account of it, p. 253 and another representation in the Gentleman's 
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Magazine for 1771, p. 20. 
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to the Castle at Lincoln; which Sir Henry Englefield justly con- 
cludes both Normans, and Saxons, found previously built to their 
hands, before they constructed any Castle in this place. 

It is 8ixteen feet wide in the clear; turned with stones two feet 
one half inch deep, and forty-five in number; but of no regular 
thickness; only much resembling the three thin stones that are 80 
oddly wedged into the Newport gate. | 

Like the Newport gate also, this other great arch at the Castle has 
no regular key-stone ;—and, like it, seems hardly to be even a regular 
segment of a circle. It may justly therefore be ranked amongst 
hasty British imitations of Roman architecture, in those days when 
Britain had been drained of its more skilful workmen; — 

In the same class may perhaps be placed, the remarkable irregular 
Castle, at Karnbre, in Cornwall ; described by Dr. Borlase:+ only 
excepting the alterations, and the. additional part which has been 
made with pointed arches:—for the rest, from other circumstances 
than merely that of its style of building, Borlase justly, and with- 
out hesitation, declares must have been a British structure. 

It stands on a rocky knoll, at the eastern end of Karnbre hill. — 
The foundation of the building is laid on a very irregular ledge of 
vast rocks: whose surfaces are very uneven, one part being much 
higher than the other; as may be plainly seen in the view which 
Borlase has given ;—and also in one, much better, in Maton's Ob- 
servations. The rocks are not contiguous, and in consequence of 
this circumstance, the architect contrived as many rude arches, from 
rock to rock, as would be sufficient to support the connecting wall 
above. The whole edifice, in consequence of this, becomes a most 
distorted one. Consisting of two small ill joined towers; intended 
indeed to appear as square; but neither of which in reality are 80: 
Hand placed in a most oblique and awkward direction, on account 
of the irregularity of the rocky foundation. — One of the Towers, 
the antient one, has three stories; —the other has been repaired, 


?; Fee Archzologia, Vol. VI. p- 380. 
1 Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 350, and Pl. VII. * AC. AD. 
t This latter is taken from a drawing of the Rev. Mr. Rackett, to whom. the + is 


indebted for many curious Gelineations of Antiquities. See Maton's Observations on the 
Western Counties, Vol. I. p. 241. 
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altered, and modernized, and has only one; because the rock this 
latter stands on, rises 80 much higher than the other rocks;—whilst 
the tops of both turrets are nearly level —In the old Tower is a 
large square window, at a great height; and in other parts, the walls 
are pierced with small square holes (or a sort of rude loops); ; to 
descry an enemy ; and to discharge arrows. 

The difficult approach to this rude fortress, was however its best 
and greatest defence ;—it being manifestly one of those erected in 
the most uncultivated ages; when the most rocky, hideous, inac- 
cessible situations, were the constant choice of warlike, rough, and 
stern minds, wishing to be secured in inaccessible dens. 

It seems, therefore, from every other circumstance, as well as 
from its old arches, and the sort of squareness of its Towers, to have 
been a work of the Britons ; constructed in haste, in imitation of 
Roman works; and probably, on aſter the Jalapd had been deserted 
by the Romans. 

And that this was really the zra of its construction, seems the 
more probable ; because, on a still more elevated part of Karnbre 
hill, about three hundred yards to the west, are the vestiges of a 
still more antient structure; called, in distinction from this, the Old 
Castle, —and which really seems, (like other Bratish Castles of the 
very first ages, which we have described,) to have been formed 
upon the old Phcenician, and Syrian plan: having been circular; 
with walls of great thickness; and mint a small space within; 
of only twenty feet in diameter. 

From Cornwall, we may with the utmost consistency turn our 
attention to antzent Wales, to search for similar imitations. 

On the summit of an high rock, about a mile from the Dol gellen 
road, on the way leading up to Snowdon, is a structure that has a 
remakable affinity, to that on Karnbre hill, in Cornwall. 

It is called Castell Corndockon, or Corndorkon; it consists of one 
Tower, rounded at the i the measure of which within is 
forty-three feet, by twenty-two ;* and of another just behind it, of 
a square form; standing within an inclosed oval area, and joined 
to the first Tower by a straight wall. —Two sides of the rock on 
which this building stands are precipitous, and where it is not 80, 


See Pennant's Journey to Snowdon, p- 75. And a plan in his aupplemental Plates. 
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in the front of the Caatle, ! 18 yt a _ fosse, wach as is found i in 
other truly British Works. 

And, in antient Wales, a in Fan whora we 
might well expect to meet with the hest imitations of Roman architec- 
ture. and where so many really Roman works did surely once exist; 
we find, at the very first entrance of the place, a most distinguished 
ruin, which has from age to age drawn the attention of the curious. 
It is an old round Tower, having the walls rent; — and one con- 
siderable part now in a leaning, and inclined position; — and 
another part quite demolished ;—as is shewn in Pl. XX. ig. 1;*— 


of the whole originally was, 
By some strange mistake, it is described, in Mr, Grdbe's Anti- 
quities, I as a very small tower, fit only for a staircase; and as being 
joined to a straight wall. Whereas it is of as large dimensions, 
as round towers on the banks of rivers for defence usually are; 
and stands by itself, without any antient straight wall near it. 
And its use, and original design are most apparent; — for as it stands 
almost close to the foot of the present bridge, and therefore near 


where the common passage of the river must have ever been, 80 


indeed there appears another Tower nearly opposite, on the other 
side of the river: and both of them seem, most obviously, to have 
been designed to command and guard that passage. — This may 
also be concluded, still further, to be unquestionably certain; — 
because this passage led directly to the Castle: which was only at 
a very little distance. | 

Besides all this; the loops, whih are Wa 8 represented in 
the engraving, are far from being such as would have been con- 
structed to give light to a staircase ;—for they are not only of a most 


remarkable length, or rather height; but are formed with arched 


recesses, in the wall, large enough for two men to stand in them; 
and where a bow might be used, in consequence of the great length 
of each loop, with dexterity, sd as to command any yo of the 
passage of the river. 


In the same Plate at (fig. 2) is represented another leaning Tower, that is at/Bridge- 


north, in Shropshire but this is of much later date, and will be desWibed hereafter. 
+ Volume V. 
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| The eden of these recesses, wh h a are semi-circular; are wy 
neatly turned with stone ;—but as they are; in themselves, a 
construction totally different fromm that of the recesses belonging to 
Norman loops ; 30, neither in the arches, nor in the walls of the 
Tower, are there any of those Kid of appearances of Roman bricks, 
or of alternate courses of any kind, or of Such | $pectes of masonry, as 
can with any ene lead us to gent oe to have 1 05 a 
truly Roman edifice; :e | | 
We must therefore, s surely deem it a Brish structure, buite's in 
imitation nnn architecture. And we may very well form such 
a con when we consider that Caerleon was, from the earliest 
" period, & of the most civilized, and most distinguished cities in 
Britain; abounding with the most ingenious persons of the age; 
insomuch, that just befofe the arrival of che Saxons, we are told there 
wits a school here, where two hundred persons were taught astro- 
nomy, and other sciences, and made actual te ene on the 
motion of the dug. 40 3867 1 30 1 n J 1377 
Whether the present very curious inclined ar of i a part of 
dhe wall, be the effect of any attempt, in later ages, to blow up the 
building ; or rather, as is more probable, the consequence of some 
defect in that part of the foundation, arising from the nature of the 
ground; ; it reminds us of what is so curiously related by our most 
antient historians concerning Vortigern, and Merlin, who lived 
nearly about the age when this Tower seems to have been con- 
sructed ;—and hose history plainly evinces that, in that very age, 
round Towers of Stone were N dee by the Britons 
apa rn „ 1 
| * Fortigern, retiring into Wales, consulted his Berben or Ma- 
gicians, what was best to be done: ho told him that it was ad- 
visable to build a Castile in some defensible place. But Vortigern 
beginning to rear à strong Castle, the game would not stand, for de- 
fault in che foundation —Hereupon Merlin, a young man greatly 
learned,' and specially in che mathematicks, was sent for; — who 
manifested to the King the real cause of the defect; Which was, 


by mgans obig adjacent pool of water. And after this, he was 80 
*- This is W whose book is very 


scarce. | 
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greatly in the King's favour, that the King gave him (as Nintus 
affirmeth) a Castle, and a domain, which a been the inheritance 
of his on grandfather. | 
I have avoided repeating the FR tale © of Merlin's being reported 
to have been the offspring of an Þoubus; and of the magician's plot, 
to induce Vortigern to mix the mortar with human blood. — 
These legendary tales, are too foolish to be attended to; but, in 


the midst of them, * we may discern, that Merlin was, in the bar- 


barous age wherein he lived, just what Friar Bacon was, even in a 
subsequent, and surely less barbarous age, (that of Henry III.) 
wherein he lived; —a man skilful beyond others in mathematics, 
and science; and on that very account alone deemed à magician: 
— probably he was one of the celebrated students originally at 
Caerleon, as Bacon was one of those at Oxford — 

But besides these sort of imitations of stone buildings, there were 
also, by the Britons, imitations even of the brick work of the Romans. 
—And of these there remained, until very lately, a most remark- 
able instance at Dover.—PFor there, in the very part of the great 
court of the Castle, which contained first the antient British hill- 


fortress, and then the Roman fortress; there stood close adjoining 
to the octangular Pharos, which was unquestionably Roman, a most 


curious, and venerable remain, of a Church; which K:lburne says, . 
was founded by King Lucius, or Lucius Coilus: — and Leland 
affirms was the work of Ning Lucius —Inserting these very words, 
—Lucius rex fecit Ecclesiam in castro de Dovar.— It had some strong 
marks of being in part even a real Roman building ; but all antient 
tradition has uniformly asserted it to have been a work of the 
Britons. —This fact, indeed, has of late years been called in question, 
by persons of some considerable learning, and curiosity; from an 
idea that there was no such person as King Lucius ;—and because the 
edifice was, at least in part, evidently constructed with tiles and 
materials thak appeared to have been used before, and to have 
been brought from the ruins of more antient Roman walls, —as those 
used in the walls of the Abbey at St. Albans had been ;—and 
because, a Saxon establishment of Monks having been formed here, 


See Holinshed, p. 84; and Caxton, and Galfride, and Fabian. 
+ Rulburne's Survey of Kent, p. 81. T Itin. VII. p. 182. 
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50 early as about 620, or 30, by Zadbald, the son of Ethelbert*. the 
first King of Kent, this affords sufficient room to n. chat che 
Church might have been reared at that time. — lo 
All chese reasons, however, might more justly opetate a 8 
way. For though indeed there was no such British King as Lucius. — 
of independant power, in the time of the Romans ;——yet a dependant | 
British Chieftain, in favour with the Romans, —their friend, —and 
| $upporter,—and. who had, on this eastern shore of the Island. so near 
Richborough, early embraced Christianity, is very likely to have 
obtained credit with them, and permission to rear this edifice, to 
strengthen his influence with his Christian dependants, and vassals. 
And having obtained that leave, he was very likely both to 
imitate the Roman art of building, as well as his workmen were 
able; — and to make use, in haste, of such materials as he could ob- 
tain from the Romans, either prepared for other buildings, or that 
had actually been used in some prior buildings on the Romans 
first arrival, And those few bricks of this structure which evidently 
appeared 80 precisely formed, as to shape and dimensions, as to she w 
that they, were made at that very time, and for that precise use, and 
for the very place where they were fixed; only prove that a method 
of building somewhat different from the true Roman method was 

here resorted to And as to the early establishment of Monks in 
the time of Zadbald ii that is much more likely to have taken place 
in consequence of this Church being found rad built, than to 
have been the cause of its erection.— 

The building, when I saw it, in the years 1774, * 1787, was 

in the Ren, of a : but ye y not truly resemhling * subsequent 


G21 


” . lun. VIl. p-. 125. 
+ Henry's History of Great Britain, Vol. I. p- 204, 209. Sh 

| + Eadbald the son of Ethelbert the Great, at the instigation of Laurentius, Archbishop of 
ade about 6 20, eatabliched Canons tn the Church of Dover Castle; —and these Canons 
being removed from che Castle to the Town of Dover, by the means of King Withred, about 
690, (who built: for them the church of St. Martin in the town of Doyer,) continued there 
above 400 years—The very words cited by Leland, Ex Chronico Dovar. monaste r,)—in- 
stttuut canon. in eccles. castri de Dovar,—are an intimation, that there was a church there, 
before their extablickment; and not one built for them; as was the case with regard to Withred's 


establishment; with regard to which, it is expressly said. —eccles. „ eis construxii.—AItin. 
Vol. VII. p. 132. | 


gates at Canterbury; and in a manner very unlike any Saxon 
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Saxon; or Norman churches:— neither had it any pillars.— The 


Tower in the middle, with its thick walls, had more the air of a 
Roman Tower of defence, than of a Church Tower. And the great 
arches of this Tower, as well as the arches of such of the original 
windows of the church as remained, were all nicely turned, intirely 
with tiles, or thin bricks, like the truly Roman arches of the old 


arches;;—whilst some of the bricks, wherewith even these were 
constructed, appedred manifestly to have been purposely moulded, 
and fashioned, for the very places where they were inserted. The 
corners also of the whole building were regularly formed, with 
Roman tiles, in an exact manner, very different from the manner 
in which those materials are used at St. Albans: — but yet there 
were not in the walls, except in one part of the Tower, such very 
regular alternate courses of brick and stone, as at Richborough, —or 


in the adjoining octangular Roman Pharos, which has already been 
described, or in other truly Roman structures. — They were, on 


the contrary, chiefly: constructed of flints, and Roman bricks, and 
rude stones, mixed promiscuously.— Stronger evidence, therefore, 
there could not well be, of a Work having been constructed as a de- 
signed imitation of a Roman building; and yet not by the Romans 
themselves; — but still at a time, when Roman architecture must 
have been present to the eyes of the builders. 

As to the rett, these walls bore distinguished marks of successive 
alterations, through all succeeding ages. — And such as could never 
have appeared in them, had they not been of high antiquity, prior 
to all Saxon times. Here were found, first the manifest insertion 
of some Saxon doors, and windows: particularly in the North 
porch:—in the next place, where some of the Old British Roman 
windows had become decayed, were seen rude Saxon reparations. 
—Afterwards there appear to have been the insertion even of 


Norman pointed arches in some parts ;—and at last even of still more 


modern, ugly square windows ;—with several of the upper parts 

of the walls built intirely unlike the rest.—And against the walls 

of the Tower, over its great arches appeared the plain marks, and 
See Vol. II. p. 159, of this Work. 


Since my visiting of the spot, I am informed the whole has been pulled down. 
VOL, III. 2 P 
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vestiges of there having been a regular success ion of very —— 
roofs. First a very low pointed, neatly flattishi roof then, above 


that, a second, much higher pointed roof; and aſterwards still 


above this last, à third ſlattish roof again, on. account of Which the 
walls of the whole building, and even of the Tower itself, had been 
evidently raised, with ne w. and entirely different work and espe- 
cially on the north and south sides: and in a manner whieh seemed 
to indicate, that even the Tower itself was not originally by any 
means so high as it then remained i—as in truth high Towers, or 
indeed any Towers at all, have not been found any where made ap- 


the inducement for placing this Tower here; with its remarkable 
eircular great round hing holes, nicely; formed with Roman bricks; 
— whether. it was for defence, or as a watch Tower; it is not at all 
improbable bui that the ornamental appearance of i it, in this singular 
building, might first give occasion, to its introduction in other 
tacred struetutes: for, sure enough, there is not one single instance, 
to induce us to htl ive, that Augustin was: the person whocintro- 
duced amy such usage into England: —or that, before the time af 
1 there as any such pattern in use abroad 

If so. then this Tower is a most curious proof, that the intro- 
Ferre truly an original invention in this 
Island; as we shall have reason to believe the invention of that 
beautiful speeies of architecture, called te pornted Gothic, also Was. 
Ol nearty the same age; and equally a Britis) imitation of Roman 
architecture; is Si Martin's Church, near Canterbury; which constant 
tradition has affirmed to have been built about the second century. 
Some have supposed it to have been built by Roman Chris- 
tans; of the Roman soldiery; but if that had been che case, there 
would surely have been found in it the regular alternate coursts of 
Roman bricks. Instead of this, the chancel is found to be built 
almost inhrely of Roman bricks; and the other part with Roman 
bricks, and other materials irregularly intermixed . Thiere is there- 
fore the utmost reuson to think, that it was built as some imitation 
only of Roman structures by the rude Britons; before their workmen 


P+ 25. + 


pendages to churehies, until the time of K ing Edgar. Whatever was 


* See some account of it in Somner's Antiquities, p. 34, and in Goeling's Walk, 
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became 80 skilful, in- Roman architecture av they were afterwards 
rendered. when regularly employed by the Romatis. “ 
There is also another very strange smalli structure remaining: 
which, as it appears to me} deserves to he classed amongst Brotesh 
imitations of Roman works — This is to be found at Warnford, in the 
county of Southampton; in the gardenis-of the Earl of Clanricards.— 
And is accurately desoribed by:Mr.: Wyndham;:in the Archæologia. . 
Mr. Wyndham, plainly seeing chat these ruins could not be either 
Norman, or properly what is generally \ deemed Saxon, concludes 
that they must neverthaless have been öf the time of Wilfrid — 
And, although there is not the least authority, in proof of Wilfrid's 
having built any churchi here, surmises, 1 that Wilfrid might pos- 
sibly have erected a ny in this AN 1 10 FEE hdd or 
6853. | N 

But, whilst all MY cave on 15500 aid to have bowl built 
by Wilfrid, as far as we know any thing of them, appear to have 
been built in a very different style; so, in answer to the question 
put by Mr. Wyndham.{—* If any should still remain unsatisfied, 
I may be permitted to ask, if these ruins are not the remains of 
% Wilfrid's church, what else can they more probably be deemed to 
be? We may 4 venture to reply: that they may be; 
and most probably are; ruins of a structure reared by rude inland 
Britons, in imitalion of Roman architecture ;—and therefore still more 
curious, and more antient, than they even appeared to him.— And 
this idea, may indeed partly be collected, even from his own words, 
and description. 

For e to „ide curious u, | the building Was: hfty-two 


$a ft 


| C And bn ed de of the first it 
with rude carved work, in which are no legendary images, or any superstitious wy 


whatever, —lt more regembles a great tub, than a bason;—and stands low on the floor: 


that a e might much more easily step into it, according to the antient mode of W 


ing, than stoop down to it, in order to receive the sprinkling of water. There is a very 
indifferent representation of this font, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 17.95, Vol. LXIII. 
p- 521. Pl. III. fip. 4. In which, through mistaking the mode of the intersection of the 
semi · circular arches, it appears as if it were ornamented with pointed arches. —There is 


alzo some mention of it, in the Archæologia, Vol. X. p. 187, and Vol. XI. p. 117. 


5 Vol. V. P · 357. | | de Archæologia, Vol. V. P · 363. 
$ Ibid. p. 363. 1 Ibid. Pl. XXVIII. p. 359. 
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feet only in length within and about twenty- five in breadeh; 
between the pillars And between the pillars and the side walls, 
about ten feet forming a very mall church, whose roof was sup- 
ported by four slendet pillars, having four still more slender pi 
lasters corresponding with them placed against the end walls. 
These pillars, with their pedestals, and capitals, are about twenty- 
ix feet in height and their Saſts are, of two of them, twenty feet, 
by two feet three inchies in diameter: and of the other two, _ 
twenty-one feet,/by two feet nine inches in diameter. 
They have no resemblance of any thing Saxonc—They are 
composed. like Roman columns, of large stones, of as compact and 
durable a substance as marble ; and their proportions, which are 
nearly that of eight diameters in height, approach nearer (as Mr. 
Wyndham justly observes)* to the proportions of Roman architec- 


ture, than to any othier e (Pie weed for Ws ages in * 


Island. in i. 2 
Their pine also, though. Not pedady d tither Dusch. or Doric; 


yu approach more nearly, in form, and proportions, to — 
capitals, than any that can be found in Saxon works. 
And it may be observed, that the doors have round arches over 
them, which are all rude, plain, and simple; without any orna- 
mented mouldings, such as are 80 n met ta in all the 
 earliest Saxon buildings. | 


From these circumstances therefore; I cannot ba be induced to 


2 that this most curious remain (Which has more the resem- 


blance of being built in imitation of a Roman Cavedium, + than of 
any thing else), was indeed a-:British edifice, constructed long 


before the time of Wilfrid; and most probably (like the church in 


Dover Castle) by permission, during the time that the Romans 
had dominion here; and before either the British artists were re- 
moved to the continent, or the dire days of invasion and confusion 
ensued. 


| As to what Mr. Wyndham remarks concerning a upposed 


* Archzologia, Vol. V. PL XXVII. p. 364. 
+ Seebefore, in this Work, Vol. II. p. 190. Pl. XIII —.— No. Ln ee 
as discovered by Mr. Lyons, and most n dexcribed, by him, in his very valuable 


work. 
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similarity between the ruins of the old Conventual church at Ely, 
and a part of these ruins ; it ought surely to be observed, that the 
church built in the time of Wilfrid, at Ely, was so much larger as 
to be above an hundred feet in length, in the body; and fifty in the 
choir part; that is above one hundred and fifty feet in its whole 
length ;—and that it had twenty-two pillars, instead of four; that 
those pillars were only about three diameters in heiglit, instead of 
eight; and their capitals truly of the Kind, and rude proportions, of 
other Saxon capitals.— And that the door- ways had mouldings very 
much inriched, in the true Saxon style: —if then Wilfrid really 
assisted Etheldreda in building her church at Ely, how is it possible 
that the same great building Prelate should have planned, or con- 
structed, this at Warnford?—as then it could not be of a Subsequeut 
age, it must surely have been of one that was prior to his time. 

To this curious structure at Warnford, there is an appendage, of a 
much later date; which must carefully be distinguished from it. 
—And that is, an edifice in the front, extending the whole width 
of the building, and about seventeen or eighteen feet in breadth 
within, containing twosmall rooms beneath, and a gallery over them, 
with Gothic windows. 

After the description given, in the former part of this Work, of 
Castles built on the old Phenician, and Syrian Plan, in Cornwall, and 
in Wales, and in Yorkshire, it was mentioned, that there were 
obviously some in other parts of the Kingdom, where that sort 
of imitation (though, not so closely adhered to,) might yet plainly 
be traced, —but with so much also of the imitation of Roman work, 


* See exact representations of the whole in Bentham's History of the Church of Ely, 
Pl. IV, and V. p. 29, and 34; and PI. XLIX. fig. 4. To say the truth, the proportions 
of the shafts of the fine pillars of Conrad's glorious chorr, at Canterbury, and of Becket's 
Chapel, might (although they are so much larger, and more magnificent) be much better 
compared with the proportions, and style, of those at Warnford, than these pillars of the age 
of Wilfrid at Ely.—Yet one cannot avoid seeing the real vast difference between their de- 
Sign, and their enriched ornaments; and these rude and simple ones at Warnford,—Whilst, 
their being of such great dimensions, and built of solid masopry, instead of being formed of 
mere blocks of stone; shews an age, and workmanship, that can never be confounded either 
with Wilfrid's buildings, or with the æra of this little British structure. (See a representation 
of the pillars in Conrad's Choir, in the description of the Cathedral of Canterbury, printed 
for Sandby, 1755, folio, Pl. III, VI, IX. 
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that they ought to be classed with such other $ructures as are to be 
deemed more peculiarly imitations of architecture introduced by 
the Romans, 
5 Sen blending together of the different style of building, of 
different ages, became unavoidable in the natural course of things. 
And amongst some of the first of such kind of structures, may be 
named Orford Castle, in Suffolk: where a plan nearly resembling 
Conisborough, and a close surrounding wall, nearly resembling that 
at Launcesfon, are to be found; but where neither an elevated 
situation, like Launceston ; nor a simple mode of entrance, like 
Conisborough are met with: and in which is a style of architecture, 
in windows, arches, vaults, and doors, that evidently shews to us 
the work of a later age. uo | 3 
Yet of an age not much later,—for, whilst it is acknowledged by 
all our antiquaries, that neither the builder, nor the time of its con- 
struction, can from any records be ascertained; it is nevertheless 
obvious, from its plan, from its dimensions, and even from the total 
ignorance of the most learned concerning its original date, that it 
could not have been constructed within what is either legally,* or 
historically, called time of memory. 

It could not therefore be Norman ; notwithstanding its appearing 
in some places cased, with what has been deemed Caen stone; and 
to have had its quorns of Caen stone; for exclusive of the observation, 
that has been already made, that some stones, from their dimensions, 
have too hastily been deemed Caen stone, which certainly never were 
such, it may readily be allowed, that not only this one antient build- 
ing, but many others may have been repaired, and cased with Caen 
Stone, long after their original construction. | 

No Normans, surely, (though indeed it is true that they did gene- 
rally use that sort of stone,) who built such magnificent structures, of 
such vast, and very different dimensions; and on such a very 
different plan, as all the Castles certainly known to be of their con- 
ﬆruction uniformly are, could well have constructed Orford Castle. 
But we may very reasonably conceive it to have been, both the struc- 
ture, and the residence, of some great British Chieftain ;—as there is 


See Hales's History of Common Law, p. 2; and Statute of Westminster I. cap. 38, 
where the legal lime is fixed to the first of Richard I. 
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also the strongest reason to belive it was afterwards the occasional 
residence of the Saxon Kings of East Anglia; —being so remarkably 
in the vicinity of Dunmich, which was, according to Bede, and 
Camden, the Old Capital, and first Episcopal See of East Anglia.— 
It was not more than thirteen, or at most fifteen miles distant from 
thence :—and the circumstance of Anna, one of the antient East 
Anglian Kings, slain by Penda, having been buried at Blitkborow, on 
the same coast, very near Dunwich, corroborates such an idea. 
The plan of the Castle at Orford, is shewn PI. XXI. fig. 1.— 
And we here find an internal circular space for an apartment; 
very much like that of an old Syrian Castle; not more than twenty- 
zeven feet in diameter ;—whilst the Meide of the Tower is formed 


into the shape of an irregular polygon. 

We here find also three great buttresses (as at Conzsborough) on the 
west, north, and south-east sides ;—each buttress measuring in front 
about twenty-two feet, and each carried up like a little tower, and 
projecting outwards about twelve feet from the main building. — 
And in these buttress Towers are found, in the upper part of the 
building, small apartments, just as at Consborough ;—but all che 
lower parts are intirely solid, —and the walls, even of the inner, 
part of the round tower itself, are at bottom about twenty feet thick, 
in some parts.— We find also in this building, a little porch, or 
vestibule of entrance, at (d.) 

This vestibule of entrance, however, instead of being simply 
in the Tower itself; and instead of being at the head of a steep, 
narrow flight of steps, projecting straight outwards, as at Conzsborough; 
is in a smaller additional, and lower Tower annexed, and at the 
head of a flight of steps (a. b.), ascending along the side of the wall; 
and that almost resemble a Norman approach in their construction, 
and lead to a portal of entrance at (c.) 

The Tower is about ninety feet in height; having its three 
turrets rising still higher: and was divided into four stories; con- 
taining one room on each floor. — And it had a spiral staircase:— 
which is also a proof of its being of a later date than Conisboroughi. 
— The base of the building, however, projects sloping outwards, 
somewhat in the manner of that British Castle, and of Skinfrith ; 

Bed. Hist. Eccles. Lib. ii. cap. 15- Gough's Camden. Vol. II. p. 76. 
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and of a as is shewn by the deeper shaded on in the 


lan.“ 
: Surrounding this Tower, at the distance of about fifteen feet, 


was a circular ditch, shewn in fig. 2 (e ee) zd at the distance of 


about th irty- eiglit et from the Tower, afwther'{gg g); both these 
were about fiſtsen feel deep: and dix feet wide atethe bottom; and 


between thein was a circular wall, near forty feat an height ;—of 
which near forty feet in length, between f f), and 8 
height, With. battlements, is still remaining 

80 chat here we find an inclosure very _ Ine chat at Laun- 
ceston, and in Han Castles. — And, what is still more remarkable, 
tradition says, (that there a small building,. in this narrow 
space, between the inner dich, and Tower, close adjoining to the 
Tower, (and destroyedjonly. about forty or: fifty years ago) which 
was called the kettle-hinss;— And therefore-unavoidably reminds us 
of what has been said, concerning the small buildings, for the use 
of domestic servants, inthe acjaiting small circular ; areas in Syrian 
Castles, and in the Palace LDH csͤsss. 

The first entrance was over bridges, placed about (h, h.) 

Camden tells us, T on the authority of Radulphus de Coggeshale, 
that this Castle was in being in the time of Henry the II. And if 
80, it must have been erected very long before the conquest ;—for 
the whole style of the building shews that no Norman Baron could 
have constructed any part of it, between the conquest and that age; 

except it were the little Tower of Entrance, and the Steps wading 
: up to it. 5 | 

There is a Strange tale concerning this Castle ellich Camden 
refers to the reign of Henry II.; but which some other Writers say 
was concerning an event that happened in the time of King John. 
Whatever time it refers to, it deserves to be taken zome notice of 
here; for the sake of remarking, that the extraordinary stories of 
other writers, who have delivered to us the traditions of barbarous 
ages, may perhaps in the end prove true, when properly analysed; 
as well as some of those which were once unjustly deemed odd and 
extravagant relations, in the History of Herodotus. | 


* There are views of the elevation of this Castle both by Buck, and by ones, Vol. III. 
+ Gough's Camden, Vol. II, p- 75: 
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$tow tells us, that near unto Orford certain fishers' of the sea 
took in their nets a fish Having the shape of a man in all points; 
« which fish was kept by Bartlemew de Glaunvile, Custos of the 
Castle, of Orforde, in the same Castle, by the space of six months 
and more for a wonder: he spake not a word. — All manner of 
% meits he gladly did eat, but most greedily raw fish, after he had 
©© crushed out all the moisture; oftentimes he was brought to the 
* church, where he shewed no tokens of adoration. At length, 
« when he was not well looked to, he stale away to the sea, and 
«© never after appeared. And Camden tells us + on the authority of 
Anden de a that he ba deal of shaggy hair about 
him. ue 
Stories of monsters, especially of such an one as this is described 
to have been; are not easy to be believed. Zut surely it is not ab- 
solutely incredible, but that some poor Greenlander in his Kaiak, or 
boat fixed round his waist, might posssihly have been driven, even 
thus far, by stress of weather; whose hairy dress, fastened to his 
body as described by Crantz ;j—and whose uncouth appearance, 
and now well known odd manner of eating raw fish, and whose 


0 Stow's Annals, p- 137. 

+ Camden, Vol. II. p. 75, Gough's Ed. 

t See Crantz's History of Greenland, Vol. I. p. 136, &c.; and representations of che 
Greenlander and his Kaiak, both as he is sometimes fixed in it, and sometimes carries it 
under his arm, Pl. III, and VII. of that curious Work. 

These poor wandering Greenlanders, have been sometimes called Finn-men; and as they 
have, in more instances than one, been driven to the Orkney Islands ; it is no wonder that, in 
one instance, at least, one of them should have been driven even as far as the coast of Suffolk. 
— The following curious account of them, is given in Wallace's History of the Orkney 
Isles. (p. 60.) 

Sometimes are seen, about this country, what they call Finn-men.—In the year 1682, 
* one was seen in his little boat, at the south end of the Isle of Eda; most of the people of 
* the Isle flocked to see him, and when they adventured to put out a boat with men to see 
* if they could apprehend him, he presently fled away most swiſtly. 

„And in the year 1684, another was seen from Mestra.— I must acknowledge, (says 
* Wallace,) it seems a little unaccountable, how these Finn-men should come on this coast; 
but they must probably be driven by storms from home, and cannot tell, when they are 
** any way at sea, how to make their way home again. —They have this advantage, that be 
** the sea never so boisterous, their boats being made of fish skins, are so contrived that a 
% man can never sink, but is like a sea-gull swimming on the top of the water, —His shirt 
(or the sort of garment) he has, is so fastened to the boat, that no water can come into 
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delight in that diet, or very easily make him- yo in wah __ | 


of ignorance, for a most undoubted monster. 

Another curious Castle there is upon the same 9 — l a 
though different from Orford, yet —— amm 
Norman and that is Chitham in Kent. 

Concerning it, as concerning Orford nls we are . any 
actual records, to elutidate the period of its construction; but 
tradition says. what 16 1 „well vpaugh Ge Meireal 
early origin. A ot Pedal low on 


Camden indeed, — some other anchors; * appear; to0 ur 


and hastily, to have believe t to have been a Norman structure; 
and built by Fulbert de Dover; because it was a grant of William 
the Conqueror to that great Normati Baron. — But, in realizy, this 
very act of William's ought to have convinced them of the con- 
trary; as it only proves more fully, that there Was andouhindly 
a Castle previously existing here, for him to grant. | 

And even if this eireumstance had not been ouſfcient. for the 
purpose of such conviction ; yet the very style of the building 
itself, is sufficient to convince an accurate observer. 

Mr. Hasted,+ too hastily says; of the Old Keep, there are no 
* daor-ways, arches, windows, or pillars left of its time of building, 
to form any judgment of its original state; the ivy with which 
* it is venerably covered, and the modern uses it has been altered 
and fitted up to, having disguised and altered every part of it. 
But I must venture to observe, that notwithstanding all these 
alterations, and the insertion of modern glass windows, and not- 
withstanding the fine covering of ivy on two sides of the Castle, 
the original form and dimensions of the old circular arched 


his boat to do him damage, except when he pleases to unty it, which he never does but to 
* ease nature, or when he comes ashore. 

A full account of these Fun- men may be had en I Histoire naturelle et moralle des Antilles 
(chap. 18.) — One of their boats which was catched in Oriney, was sent from thence to 
Edinburgh; and is to be seen in the Physicians' Hall; with the oar, and dart he makes use 

of for killing fish.—And there is another of their boats in the Church of Burra, in 


* See Lambard, p. 227; Philipott, p. 115; Kilburne, p- 55; Camden, Gough's ed. 
Vol. I. p. 215. ; 


History of Kent, Vol. III. p. 140. 
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windows, does still fully appear, both within, and without, in the 
upper state apartment, where alone real windows ever were. 
And, notwithstanding the original small loops, in the lower 
apartment of all, have had wide breaches made all around them; 
$0 as to force out an open space where the loops were, by way of 
windows, of nearly che same dimensions as the inner width of the 
arches that originally formed the first approaches to the loops; yet 
it is still manifest enough, what the vg" construction really 
Was. | 

And although Mr. Hasted, zl more hastily, gays, that the 
construction of the whole of the Keep is plainly Norman, com- 
% posed of flint, chalk, and much askeler Caen stone mixed with 
them; —Iſt ought to be remarked, that as its whole plan and 


dimensions are totally unlike any thing Norman built in any part 


of this Island; so nothing can be more deceitful, than the ap- 
pearances of what is commonly deemed asheler Caen slone.— For as, 
on the one hand, various kinds of stone, from other parts, cut into 
small blocks, are very often mistaken for it; so on the other, we 
have no actual proof, that masses of this very Caen stone were not 
imported into this Island, before the time of the Normans; and have 
indeed many reasons to suspect the contrary.— And even where it 
clearly has been used, it may often be found to have been merely 
by way of repair, or of additional casing. 

There is another fact, however, still more curious, that is a plain 
confutation of Mr. Hasted's idea :—which is ; that on close exami- 
nation, in the year 1795, in which I was assisted by Mr. Graves, 
a gentleman who resides near the spot ; I had reason to be fully 
convinced, that there was not the existence of any such thing as real 
Caen tone, in the whole building; nor even the appearance of it, 
except at one or two corners, and round the modern windows; 
where, after all, the appearance is a mere disguise in general, being 
nothing more than stucco work, that was put up a few years ago, 
to render the Tower a more picturesque object. In fact, the walls 
are only of flints, and rubbish stone, constructed in the manner of 
several others of the · most antient British buildings that we are ac- 
quainted with. —It is now indeed a truly ivy-mantled Tower; 80 
altered from age to age, that it is even difficult to trace what its 
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original state, and appearance exactly was ;—but it m. = n 
out with due; and cautious attention. : | 

Let us now then endeavour” to n the further hintory of 
this curious remain. 50100 | 7 0 3020a3tk6q: 

Kilburne“ says, without hesitation, on ths authority plainly, of 
constant traditions, that this spot was the seat of King Lucius, about 
the year 182, and afterwards was a Fortress of Mithred, the Saxon 
King of Kent.— And Mr. Hasted himself acknowledges, + that it 
appears to have been a place of strength, even in the time of the 
antient Britons; as they had several encounters with the Romans 
near it; and as the Romangſſthemselves after wards made use of it 
as a station, and many Roman remains have been dug up there.— 
He also acknowledges, that Widred, or Withred, King of Kent, 
actually resided at this place, about the end of the seventh Century; 
consistently with the well known remark of venerable Bede, that 
the Villa Regiæ of the Saxons, were mostly placed upon, or near 
places, which the Romans had used as *. and fortified 
encampments. 

It is also known that Sired, a Saxon, who had great posses- 
sions in Kent, held Chilham of Edward the Confessor . u the 
conquest. 

As then we have had reason to e e FER at ee BIR 
at Conisborough, (which were also actually places of Royal residence, 
antient Britzsh Keep Towers, both of the same identical small di- 
mens1ons, and of a peculiarity of plan, and construction, very 
nearly agreeing with this at Chilham ; are still in part remaining; 
it is much more rationally to be concluded, that this Royal spot 
at Chilkam, does in like manner still retain the strong original 
Tower of regal habitation, than that it should have had a more 
recent Keep Tower, erected here by the Normans, 80 totally un- 
like any thing that wands in their general style of building, erected 
elsewhere. 

We may, therefore, not 8 conclude the tradition concern- 
ing the residence of the British Chieftain Lucius, on this spot, 
to have been true: but even may still further conclude, that he 
actually resided in this very Tower; —and that, however, it may 


* Survey of Kent, p. 55. + Volume III. p. 126. 
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have been repaired, or altered since; that it was actually built by 
him. And there is a peculiarity, in the octagonal form, which may 
the rather lead us to this conclusion; because, in that respect, it 
seems to have a distant resemblance, and sort of intended imitation 
of the octagon Roman Tower at Dover, which Lucius, who was per- 
mitted to build a Church there, must have not only continually 
seen, but must have paid great attention to.— Whilst the same in- 
dulgence which induced the Romans to permit him, as one of their 
most faithful dependants, to build that churck, might also induce 
them to permit him to build this Castle. | 

And to all these considerations, surely it may be added; {when 
we have been informed by the most faithful records, * that the 
Britons, during the Roman dominion here, had made so great ad- 


vance in the art of building, and in civilization, as to have built 


twenty-eight considerable cities, besides a great number of villages, 
and country habitations,)—that it is much more likely some of the 
Castles of their Chieftains should still remain; as well as the Roman 
walls of Castra ; than that all traces of their labours, should be now 
utterly effaced. | 

As to what 1s related concerning the first old Castle at Chillam 


having been sacked, and demolished by the Danes ;+ and having 


remained desolate until the time of Milliam the Conqueror: —this 
proves no more, than that its inside, was either broken down, or 


burnt ;—whilst its walls defied such fury, in the manner that has 


been already remarked concerning Brunless Castle, and several 
others —And indeed this is not the only instance by many, in 
which (as has been already remarked in this Volume,) Towers and 
parts of Castles still remain almost entire; which are positively 
said to have been repeatedly destroyed. Mr. Pennant had plainly 
perceived it to be the case, even in instances where Castles are 
affirmed by historians to have been utterly levelled to the ground. 7: 
In general nothing more was really implied in the accounts of 
the demolition of Castles, than an utter dismantling of them: and 
therefore we still have, in truth, in consequence of the vast original 


See Gildas, and also Bede, Lib. i. 
| + Kilburne's Survey, p. 55. 


+. Tour in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides, Vol. II. P+ 126. 
VOL, III, 28 
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solidity-of the walls, in the Keep Towers chemselves. ape ro still 


existing, of every age. to 
Let us now then attend more minutely to the: pela construc: 


tion of this venerable pile. 

PI. XXII. represents the plan of the Keep, and of its all court. 
surrounding it ;—both of which are constructed in a manner very 
conformable to the Old Syrian Plan, as adhered * boch at Laun- | 
ceston, and at/T re-twr. 1 #19) 

This Court appeared to me, hen I was first upon the 5pbt; in 
the year 1785, nearly of a square form — But, in a'plan, which 
was some time afterwards sent to me, by the then worthy Proprietor 
of the Castle, Mr. Heron, and which seems to have been copied by 
Mr. Hasted, in his History of Kent,“ it is represented as being irre- 
gular and distorted: and niuch m. $0 in a — ves inseaved in the 
Gentlemans' Magazine r- | 100 

I doubted that neither the one, nor the! bn nor chat which I 
had-originally sketched, were exactly right: and therefore took 
another journey in 1795, on purpose to correct the whole :—and 
here insert 3 I am Persuaded i is a faithful representation of the 
truth. 0 P 5151 | 

(a) Shows the pm modern entrance, ascending by a fight of 
steps, through a door way at (b), that is manisfestly a mere breach, 
in the original outward. wall, nearly the whole of which still re- 
mains: and which wall (like that at Orford Castle) is almost of half 
the height of the Keep Tower itself; whilt it is from hve, to hve 
and. an half feet in thickness. ot | Was, onthe. 

This outward wall (d el mnno) en an area aan! very lakhs 
siderably above the level of the ground that is on the outside; 
and its measures, in every part, are given most exactly in he pla. 

At (o) is another forced modern entrance; now an iron garden 
gate. But, to the best of my judgment, the only original entrance 
seems to have been at (E), through a great arch eight feet wide, 
now quite walled; up, and grown over with ivy on the outside; 
butistill very plainly, to be traced on the inside. | 

At (XXXXxXXxx) are mere modern sheds, and buildings, blocking 
up at present this inner Court (or Ballium) substituted, by strange 


Vol. III. p. 1s. + For October, 1794. Vol, LXIV. p. 909. 
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accident, in the very room of more antient hovels for domestic 


servants,' which, like those of Ulysses, once occcupied this space. 
Whilst on the outside along the wall (c 1 m) is found both a sort 
of precipitous descent of the little hill, towards the country, and 
also remains of a very deep ditch, which there is reason to believe 


formerly was continued round this whole inner inclosure. 


What could be the reason of the odd irregularity of the inclosure at 
(nn), where the wall yet seems to remain in its pristine state, is hard 
to ascertain; unless it were to give the better prospect to the great 
open window in the State room above, on this side of the Tower, 
with which: side this short piece of wall is nearly parallel. The 
irregularity in the angles, and in the rest of the inclosure, can only 
be accounted for, from a careless mode of building. 

At (e) is the present entrance of the Keep, through a door way 
and passage, that is so evidently a mere modern breach through the 
wall, from the outside to the staircase, as to have the door-way 
formed square on the outside, with a wooden lintel, and brick-work. 
—But, on passing further in, we find it terminates in an old arched 
passage, that leads under the part of the staircase ascending, and was 
originally the entrance from the staircase, into the lower room, at 
% he whole passage being now about eighteen feet in length, 
and five feet three inches in width. 

At (y) is che foot of the circular staircase ascending upwards.— 
and at (h) is a door way leading to the top of the continuation of 
the same staircase descending downwards to the vault, or dungeon, 
formerly beneath the Tower; which vault is now filled up with 
eartn. Vado! | 

This whole staircase was originally of stone; but the stone steps 
being exceedingly decayed and broken, were removed by Mr. 
Heron; and the upper part is now entirely of wood, built by him; 
but leads, as it did originally, quite up to the roof of the Castle. 

In no part either of the Keep Tower, or of the surrounding wall, 
is there any appearance of a portcullzs, or even of the possibility of 
there ever having been one. 

The passage (y g) just described, under a part of the staircase, 
leads into the octagon room (f), whose diameter, within the octagon, 
is about twenty-two feet, and whose sides are each ten feet; except 
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chose two at (P 9), and (W), which ate only eight feet each ;—whilst 
the measures, on the outside of the Tower, are more regular; and 
exactly as given in the plan. 0070 nah 
This room (f)has been, for many years, converted into a brew- 
house; first used as such by Sir George Colebrole, during his pos- 
session of the estate, and then by My. Heron; — and for that purpose, 
and in order the better to let off steam, has been made so very lofty, 
as in reality to contain, what were originally the two first floors of the 
Tower; the ground one, and that above it All this appears very 
plainly to the eye; because, in the side walls, evident marks may 
be seen, where an intermediate floor was once placed: and very 
high up, on the side, at (P 3), appears a large door way, bricked 
up ;—and, on one side of it, at (u), a stone column still standing, 
seeming to be the manifest remains of an handsome stone Portal, 
and to have corresponded with another similar column placed on 
the other side of this door -way. | Has, 
At (V), and (W). were undoubtedly originally only loops; 
but they are now broken out, and evidently with much roughness, 
and great trouble, into large open irregular windows.—The-ap- 
proach to them, through the thickness of the wall, which is not less 
than eight or nine feet, has at first 8ight the appearance of being 
covered, at the top, by a sort of pointed arches ; which appearance 
has a tendency to occasion some confusion, in the apprehension of 
a casual observer, as to the date of the building.—But though; there 
are indeed exceptions, as to the general fact, of pointed arches never 
being met with in structures, prior to the time of Henry I.; and 
though more than one or two instances, of pointed arches being found 
in buildings that were constructed long before the introduction of 
that arch into common use do actually exist; yet there is no oc- 
casion to consider zuch sort of exception, as existing in this instance; 
because in reality the arches in question are too irregular by far, to 
be properly called pointed arches; and seem rather to have been 
only the effect, either of very rude building, or much rather of 
subsequent reparation. Bat? 
At (22) is a modern passage, twelve feet six inches long; and 
still more obviously than the former most roughly, with difficulty, 
rudely forced, and broken through an originally solid wall, merely 
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to form a convenient communication between the brewhouse (f) 
and a room in the adjoining Tower (g). 

The external appearance of this adjoining Tower may 1e zeen 
Pl. XXIV. fig. 2.—And it seems to be nearly, (if not 1 as 
antient as the Keep Tower itself. 

At (k) is a well of fine water; one hundred and thirteen feet 
devp :—and when I first surveyed the whole of this curious struc- 
ture, in 1785, I could not forbear expressing a full conviction, that, 
besides this well at (k), there must have been formerly another well, 
somewhere in the Keep itself: either in the vault under (f), to 
which the stairs led down at (h); or under the room (g). And I 
afterwards had the satisfaction to receive the following curious ac- 
count, from Mr. Heron, the then Proprietor of the mansion. 

The dungeons underneath the Castle have very long since been 
filled with rubbish ; but an old man remembered, that about fifty 
„years ago, there was a well in the wall, in the south angle of the 

little room in the Keep; and that he had often thrown stones into 
** that well, through an hole in the wall above it. 

In consequence of this information, Mr. Heron caused a copper 
to be removed, which at that time, stood on the spot at (r) :—and, 
(clearing the place,) at about two feet below the floor, he actually 
found the pipe of a well, three feet seven inches in diameter, which 
appeared manifestly to have been broken down in the upper part, 
and therefore shewed that it must formerly have been carried up 
through the little dungeon beneath into this apartment (g) ;—and 
that it stood (as the distance of the outside of the pipe, from the side 
walls, is fourteen inches,) like a sort of huge pillar in the corner of 
the little dungeon that is now filled up with rubbish. —It does 
not seem however to have been carried up higher than this room 
(g) ;—for in the upper part of the room, near the ceiling, just 
over the well, was an arch, carried quite across that angle, springing 
from the two parts that are marked as a little projecting in the side 


Walls. 


Over this room (g), in this adjoining Tower, is first another room, 
of the same dimensions, and of the same height: — [the height of 
both together, at present, answering to the height of the two original 
apartments, one over the other, which are converted into the now 
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lofty room, for a brewhouse (f and higher up, in this EY Reg 
little tower, there is also a third room, of the 3ame dimensions; on a 
level with that which was the original State chamber in the Keep, 
over (IJ; which antient State chambet is: how. converted. into a 
billiar@ room. 21 45770 T 42901 508883051: 
Jo the room immediately over is); there 1 a 1 above, ffom 
the staircase, at (): and so there i iin like manner r/acill higher 


| up, to the little upper room of all... cel win bin! enn 
: The entrance to the state apartment s from the staircake;.3s 
juat over the present entranee of the Tower beticath. I epa 


And in this apartment, which is airy and spabidus; there/ardoinhs 
ls evident always were, large windows, with semicircular arches, 
commanding an extensive view of the country: i—they-ate; now 
modernized, and glazed ;—but jt is obvious enough-thattheyi were 
originally mere large open arches, ke those at Conisborougn. 

Prom the side of one of these, is passage through the wall ns 
is chewn by the dotted lines has p 1}, wien 2 for a 
_ privy. iz 2 en 
And on che same vide of the Keep Tower, 1 > ora bk 
down. is a second privy (p-2) ;—the outlets from both which, are 
by flues of projecting stone work on the outside of the N still 
remaining perfect. „ nh! 
There is also a sort of closet, enen odd to have been 
originally a privy, (q P 3), to which is a passage through the 
wall At t), from the middle chamber over (g)-—But it is very re. 
markable. that, whilst, che upper privy is at (p 1), this cluset, the 
middlemast from che ground. and noyf belonging to che middle 
clamber over (g), is not the middlemost of tlie three: closets in its 
situation side ways, but is at (q P s): and the lowermost closet of 
all, which one should have expected to have been nearest to the 
staircase, instead of that is in the middle (side ways) at (p 2); or 
else directly under (p I); and has a very long winding passage (885), 
leading to it from the staircase; and has no communication with 
the rooms (8). or (f), at all; but is within the thickness of the wall, 
running clear of the forced passage, above it. 
It is also very remarkable, that this middle closet 4 Ps) is in 
reality just behind the great Portal, that appears, at a considerable ; 
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height, bricked up at (P $), in the brei- house; and is on the very 
same level both with the middle chamber over (g), and with what 
plainly once was the middle great room of the Keep Tower, over (f). 

Such is the present appearance of the whole of this most antient 
building. And from all these circumstances put together, I cannot 
but conclude the true account of it to have been, that the original 
entrance, to the small inclosed area round the Tower, was indeed 
by the great arch in the wall, now blocked up, at (E).— And that 
che entrance to the Keep Tower itself, was not where it now is, at ſe); 
but was by a flight of stone steps now utterly destroyed, and once 
existing, at (2 2 2): and so at (N) into the middle room of the little 
Tower, over (g): and from thence through the passage (tt), and 
the great portal (P 3), into the middle room of the Keep Tower, 
which served as a guard chamber, and had only loops ; whilst there 
was no access either to the lower store room (f); or to the vaults 
beneath; or to the state chamber above, but by the staircase (h y), 
to which the approach was through the passage ( x). 

For the sake of elucidating all that has been here remarked more 
clearly ;—in Pl. XXIII. are added plans of all the three floors, as 
E apprehend them to have been originally, —Fig. 1, representing 
the ground floor ;—Fig. 2, that next above, where was the original 
great, and only, entrance ;—and Fig. 9, the State apartment; in 
which was a fire hearth at (o). 

We then surely have here a true Britis Castle; very similar in 
its style to that at Orford; though indeed not quite so strong, or 80 
magnificent. | 

Its external appearance, on the N. E. side, as it was when I first 
8aw it, is shewn PI. XXIV. fig. 1.—But since that time the rude 
modern little buildings, which were there then, have been removed; 
and larger and more regular ones constructed, as appendages to his 
offices, by Mr. Heron.—As however these latter edifices obstruct the 
view more, and prevent more effectually the seeing what the antient 
appearance really was, I have retained the drawing as I first took it. 

Pl. XXIV. fig. 2, is a representation of the South East, or rather 
South East by South appearance of the Keep Tower; —conveying 


These representations, however imperfect, are the rather here inserted, because more 
characteristick views of this curious building, than any we yet have are still wanting. 
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a sufficient —_— idea! both of what i it now is; and of who it 


$84 121 


Was. 7 Forks 1215 ' 2 bs 

Mention has been made of the appehrance of LEN like 

pointed arches, in the Aver apartment. Ad if they really are to be 
at all considered in that light, (which c hardly be allowed), we 
ought at the same time, to remember, chat there are other instances, 
where such did certainly exist long before the fashion of ueing pointed 
arches was generally introduced. S n 

I had ventured to here long ago;*that'a rude poinklarch ex- 
isted, in the very antiént Keep of Cuildford Castle; which must at 
least have been built long before the reigu of Henry II. z and has 
every concomitant appearanet of being Saxon. and thatia pointed 
arch is also found, in the aqueduct, near Segovia in Spain, con- 
structed in the time of Trajan.— It is now known also, that a sort of 
pointed arch, was found even amongst the ruins of W in 
Egypt, built in the time of Adrian. 

A sort of pointed arch also is seen in the roprecentation of a 
Church, on the Coin of Berengarius King of Italy, and on another 
of Lewis the Nous, a little after the year 900.—And there has been 
given to me an impression, from a gold coin of Charlemagne ; on 
which in a representation of the Church of Aixila-Chapelle, appears 
the pointed arch. But as this coin or medal has no date one cannot 
but doubt a little as to its being so old as the years 800, or 814, che 

era of his reign although the inscription is, 1 
| Carolus Magnus Rom Imper et Francor Rex 1 R. 
Fundator Templi S Marie Virginis Aquisgrani. Th: 77 
and the medal has his figure, in his Royal Nobes. : 

There cannot, however, be the same doubts as to a coin of Edvard 
the nber, on which the representation of a church is seen, with 
à pointed arch. Neither can there be much: doubt with regard to 


the: ! archies that appear in a a very old Syrian A 7 


Mr. — 5 View n represents the old kat 3 preposterously large. Mr. Hasted 5 
view shews indeed the appearance of the modern house; but conveys no true idea of the 
Keep at all.— And even Mr. Watts 's view, which is far the best, is neither large enough with 
regard to its scale, nor clear enough from the trees, to convey satisfactory information. 
dee Archæologia, Vol. IV. p. 410. | 


See Archzologia, Vol, VIII. p. 192; and Montfaucon, Tom. III. 
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mentioned by Mr. Ledwick, who cites the authority of the coin of 
the Confessor : and also justly observes, that a kind of pointed arches, 
are represented on some sepulchral Roman stones, described by 
Horsley. 

From all these facts, therefore, we may fairly be led to conclude, 
that, however antient Chatham Castle may be, yet these sort of odd 
pointed arches, (if they are really to be deemed such) might exist 
there, even on its first construction.— And much more (as they are 
deen on the inside only, and might therefore, after all, possibly be 
the consequence of subsequent alterations,) may we rest satisfied 
that they can by no means afford the least ground for any solid 
objection to the conclusion concerning the very high antiquity of 
this structure. 1555 
As it certainly existed, as a Castile, before the conquest; 80 it 
is found to have been mentioned very early, in the records of 
Norman History as one that must have been previously of distin- 
guished note, long before the pointed arch was introduced into 
common use.— And to this Castle, Ning John, (who also resided 
occasionally at Guilford,) came, as to a convenient palace, to treat 
with Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, previous to their 
\reconciliation.+ 

The Keep Tower unquestionably contained what were more pe- 
culiarly the apartments of Royal residence. But we may be assured 
there were also here at Chilkam, as. well as at Launceston, and at 
Conisborough, and doubtless at Guilford, other temporary buildings, 
in the outer large surrounding area of the Castle, just as in the 
Syrian Castles; consistently with what we read in Homer concern- 
ing the Palace of Ulysses; — buildings that were, in the earliest ages, 
very frequently merely of wood ;—although in the succeeding 
reigns of Edward I. and of Edward II. magnificent halls, and 
offices were, in their stead, reared of stone.—All these, however, 
being not so solid in their structure as the Keep Tower, are long since 
demolished and gone, though the Keep itself still remains. 

But traces of their foundations, notwithstanding the devastation 
of ages, were discovered by Mr. Heron; who caused the proper parts 
of the environs of the Castle to be dug, and thoroughly searched. 


5 Archzologia, Vol. VIII. p 193. | + Lambard, p. 227. 
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Kilburne intimates,* that such kind of solid ediſices, in the Castle 
area, began to be erected in the time of Henry I. Those subse - 
quently erected in the time of the Edwards, were doubtless much 
more magnificent; —and a very stately mansion seems to have 
existed here, according to the style of the times, when Leland made 
his Kentish perambulation, in the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII.; and when it was inhabited by Cheyney,+the then 
Lord Warden. 01 1 no n „111. 
The Utter Ballium, or great area of this Castle, seems to have 
been of an irregular figure, as represented, Pl. XXI. fig. 3.— The 
antient gateway, as well as the more modern entrance, seems to 
have been about (g): and the foundations of the buildings, that 
were discovered by Mr. Heron, were at (a. b. c and d.); amongst 
which, at (e), and (d), seem to have been the Hall, and Offices — 
But, from first to last, the Keep Tower was the most interesting part 
of the whole, wherein was retained the most real characteristick 


marks of pristine splendour. oo 10 8 91000 
Immured in such habitations, only a few degrees more dignified 
than the Dens of beasts of prey, dwelled imaginary Great Beings; 
ss illiterate, that they could seldom write their own names, to let 
future generations know who they were; - yet often so proud, that 
they would scarce deign to be seen, except when breaking forth to 
head their vassals in search of prey; or when, immediately on 
their return, they caroused, in the courts of their Castles, with wild 
intemperancgcge. O cinch b. rin 
Unheeded as the curious fact has too much been for several 
centuries; we have unquestionably still remaining, nearly accord- 
ing to their original plan, the very walls, within which dwelt King 
Lucius, about the year 180; —the very walls within which dwelt 
Fortigern, about the year 450.— The very walls within which 
dwelt, Hengist about 486, or 487 those in which dwelt King 
Hithred, about the year 700: - and those wherein dwelt those true 
preservers of original Brittsk manners, tome of the first 'Wetck 
Princes,}—and some of the first Caledonian Cheftains, +! | 


9 


* Survey of Kent, p· 35. I + Leland's Itinerary, Vol. VII. p. 144, 145. 
t From the Welch Laws of Howel Dha, which were collected A. D. $412; and are allowed 
to have had a great conformity with the laws of England, (as the Welch customs, in that 
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Nor should the very limited scale on which such Palaces now 
appear, to us, to have been constructed, cause any hesitation 
in the forming of these conclusions; because we actually find, that 
in much later ages, and in Castles, clearly of a different style of 
architecture, and of a more recent origin, Chieftains still continued, 
in succeeding ages, to live in dens of not much more extent, and of 
very little more convenience. | 


Of this there are several instances 80 m— that they ary 
deserve, on this occasion to be mentioned. 

The residence of the famous Macbeth, Lias of Scotland, (about 
An D. 1040) whose infamous story is so well told * our oro 
Poet Shakspeare, was much of this kind. 

He dwelt, on the summit of the high hill of 1 on the 
An side of Strathmore; in a Tower, within an area of an oval 
form, only fifty four yards by thirty, (now a verdant field sur- 
rounded by two deep ditches*) full in view of Birnam wood. And 
on the north side of this area, still remains an hollow road, cut 
through the rock, leading up to the entry, which lies on the north- 
east, facing a deep narrow chasm, between this and the next hill. 
This place we are told, by Buchanan, + was fortified with great 
labour; Macbeth summoning the Thanes from all parts of the 
kingdom, to assist in the work; and when Macduff neglected to 
come, threatning to put the yoke, which was then on the oxen 


period, had also a great conformity with English customs;) we may form a tolerable idea 
of the sort of establishment of these courts. —It consisted of about twenty-four officers. 
1. A Major of the Palace, who was also the chief General of the Soldiers, and had a salary 
of about three pounds a year.—2. A Chaplain.—3. A Steward, who was the Provider of 
Victuals, and Liquors, and the Taster.— 4. A Master of the Hawks. —3. A Judge of the 
Household. — 6. A Master of the Horse. —7. A Chamberlain, who provided straw and 
rushes for the beds.—s. A Bard, or Musician. —9, A Person to command silence, when 
proper. io. A Chief Huntsman. — ii. A Mead - maker. 12. A Physician.—13. A Butler, 
or Keeper of the Cellars.— 14. A Porter. — 15. A Chief Cook. — 16. A Master ol che Lights, 
who was to keep all the candles, and to hold a Taper near the dish out of which the King did 
eat, —And there were eight other Officers attending upon the Queen: —viz. 17. A Steward. 
—18. A Chaplain, —19. A Master of the Horse.—20. A Chamberlain, —21. A Lady of 
the Bed-Chamber.—22. A Porter.—23. A Cook. —2 4. A Master of the Lights.— See 
Leges Walliæ.— And a curious extract in Henry's Hist. Vol. III. p. 379. 


See Mr. Pennant's description of it in his Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 178. 
+ Buchanan, lib. vii. cap. 11. 
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labouring up the steep hill, upon fis . as the n of a 
disobedient Thane. | 

Of the same kind also, most n was th a seat 
of the rst Scottish Princes at Dunslaſfage: here the famous stone 
of Scone, on which they were crowned, was originally so long pre- 
served, till it was first removed, as a sort of superstitious Palladium, 
by Kenneth the Second, to Scone ;—from whence Edward the 1 
brought it to Westminster Abbexg. L 

The original Castle, at Dunstaffage, was seated on a rock, whose 
sides have been obviously pared away, to render it precipitous ; 
and to make it conform to the shape of the Castle.— And it con- 
sisted of a small square area, of about eighty- seven feet each way; 
with round Towers at three of the corners; one of which Towers 
projected more than the rest, and seems to have contained the state 
apartments. — It has surely with good reason been suggested, that 
this Castle was one of the very first, if not the first, that succeeded 
to mere Duns, and had a Tower built, whose inside area, or — 
ment, was vaulted, or covered by arch wort. 

The entrance was towards the sea, r and more- 
over secured by a drawbridge, in antient times. Whilst from the 
land was no access. 

In this Castle was found a little i ivory image, which seems to re- 
present the inauguration of a King, on the famous Stone. - 

About the year 600, Pope Gregory the Great, in the latter end of 
his days, is affirmed g to have had his most usual residence, in the 
Castle of Dunadeer in Scotland; — from whence, when he died, he 
was carried, in pomp, to be buried in the island of Jona.—A Castle 
therefore residence, there certainly was here, in those days; 
although Mr. Cordiner, with his usual accuracy, has observed, that 
most probably the whole bulk of the present ruins are reliques of 
a fortress long posterior to the age of Gregory. may add also of 


a Fortress much more conveniently habitable, than that in which 
he dwelt. 


. See Perinant's Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 354. | 
+ There is another representation of it in Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 293. 


1 It is represented in Mr. Pennant a Voyage to the Hebrides, Pl. XLIV. p- 334. 
$ Boethuus, lib. x. p. 213. 
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And as both a; Pope, and Kings' of Scotland, in early ages, even 
for a succession of four or five centuries at least, dwelt in such kind 
of habitations:—50o we find that even n 00s Kings of Scotland 
dwelt in not much better/habitations, 
At Loch Leven, they dwelt occasionally, in bidcrection ;—till 

Robert te Third about the year 1400 alienated it to Douglas. 
This Castle is on a very small island, in the midst of a great 
expanse of water. —It still remains, —and consists, as it ever did, 
merely of a small square tower, and of a small yard, with two round 
Towers at the corner. On a plan therefore very little above Tre- 
tr in Wales ;—exceeding it only in having the Tower square; and 
in having a Chapel, and another small building, in the yard, in 
which, in very late ages indeed, was confined the unhappy Mary 
Queen of Scots, till Douglas effected her escape from lience.— In the 
square Tower, was a dungeon beneath, at the bottom of all ;—a 
vaulted dark store room above that; and three other rooins, one 
above the other, higher up; — the whole forming a plan, only one 
step beyond that of the dens we have been describing. 
At Harlech Castle; in Meireoneddshire, in a square Tower in that 
antient Fortress, resided Brian ap Ihr, King of Britain: — and after- 
wards Collwyn aß Tango, whose grand- children flourished in the 
time of Gryfydd ap Cynan. Names, and, devoid of the celebration 
of any events, now only Names, existing before the times of the 
MWormans.— The remains of this square Tower, however, though 
the Lords are forgotten, are still very apparent; and also part of the 
original outward walls; notwithstanding Edward the First did, in 
a succeeding age, build a noble pile on the same spot. 

Another instance of these sort of Dens we have in Freswicꝭ Castle, 
in Scotland; — the description of which will be better given, in 
Mr. Pennant's own words, than in any other. | 


See an account of this Castle i in Pennant's:Tour in Scotland, p- 68, and a view of it 
by him, PI. III. p. 48, of the same Volume. There is also in Grose's Antiquities of Scot- 
land, Vol. II. p. 225, a very good view of the square Tower; which plainly zhews in its 
whole style, its high antiquity; though not of an age to compare with the Royal residences 
we have been speaking ol. 

See Pennant's Snowdonia, p- 120. | 
+ Tour in Scotland, p. 177, where also is 2 very characteristic view of the remains of 
this horrid mansion. 7 
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„ Freswick Castle is 8eated on a narrow rock projecting into the 
*© gea, with just room enough for it to stand on: the access to it, 
« while the drawbridge was in being, was over a deep chasm cut 
« through the little isthmus that connected it to the main land. — 
« These dreadful situations are strongly expressive of the ex- 
© ceeding Jealous, A 10 n condition of 55 qe" 


4 on, 


© owners. | rio er She 

And similar to'this was the entidence of the eee 
in a barbarous country, into which it was so-. long before ci Lvilidation 
could find its way, a ore age of Cathness, ns even 80 
late as the year 1603. 1 ibo ˙ : lr ag 

This Den, — called Ad 1 near dank F on 
the very same projecting point of a rock with another Castle, called 
Gernigo Castle - but as if the joint-tenants; like beasts of prey, 
had been in perpetual fear of each other, there was between them, a 
dreadful chasm, with a: drawbridge; —and the first too, had a com- 
plete iron door, instead of a 1 ee . — 
through grooves still visible. 

Another Castle of the Sinclairs, was fixed an a ents, + 
in a deep den near Ron: W e on a n of stu- 
pendous height. 

And indeed, even the modern seat of the Snplacrs,: at least of one 
branch of that family, has the same sort of strange insulated situation. 
For their residence, at Dunbeth, is situated on a narrow neck of 
land; on one side impending over the sea; on the other over a 
deep chusm into which the tide, flows: whilst a small narrow 
garden, (if such a place can deserve the name), with billows beat- 
ing on three sides, fills the rest of the land 8 the house and 
the gen. d i, oj r 

Similar to the revidapte of: the Frog was that * the once 
powerful Cummins, at Castle Urquhart ; on the north side of Loch 
Ness in Scotland; which was so far from being an edifice of any 
modern times, that it is nnn even to — been dee 9 
BE + a aus 


Tour in Scotland, p. 181, 


+ Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part Il. p.288. Pl. XII. 
$ Ibid, Vol. I. p. 175, 
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It was a fortress, consisting of a single square Tower, founded 
on a rock, projecting into the lake.“ 0 

So the residence of the famous Thane of Cawdor ; whi has been 
rendered so conspicuous a chatacter, by Shakspeare, was a Castle, the 
real antient part of which was merely a great square Tower, on 
a sort of insulated situation; to which the modern part is annexed 
by a drawbridge. 

Malcolm Canmor, King of Scotland, is TROY said to have resided in 
a Castle (or Tower) on the top of an insulated hill, at Dumferling 

Still more horrible than any of these princely dens yet described, 
was the Castle, on the Crag of Ailsa, in the Isles of Scotland; now 
belonging to the Earl of Cassits a squate Tower of three stories; 
each vaulted; and placed pretty high, on tlie only accessible part 
of the rock.-The path up to it narrow, over a vast slope, so am- 
biguous, that it wants but little of a true precipice ; the walk being 
horrible, because the depth beneath is indeed'most alarming.—The 
situation surely of a Chieftain not less rapacious than an eagle, for 
whose nest only such a spot was fit; and wherein tlie discovery of 
the existence of an oven, was thought an unexpected mark of a sur- 
prising degree of civilization. {—lt is not a little remarkable, how- 
ever; that as an encouragement for fixing this strange fortress, in 
this strange place, there is a spring of fine water within an hundred 
yards of it. So judicious, in the midst of all their horrors, is the 
situation of these antient strongholds found uniformly to have been; 
a well, or a spring, was generally near at hand. 

The rock of Humbla also, on the Isle of Canna), ought not to be 
forgotten, where on a lofty, slender, high towering foreland, (that 
juts into the sea, like a great broken column, ) at a vast height, on 
one side of the mass stands a little Castle, like a small turret; acces- 
8ible only by a narrow and horrible path. The strangeness of which 
situation has given occasion to an idle romantic tradition, of its 


\ 


* See Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 197, where also 1s a representation of it, 
as it 8till remains. Its destruction - having been (like that of many other antient Towers) 
a destruction of its inside chiefly. 

+ Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 154: 

$ Ibid. Part II. p. 2114. 

$ Pennant's Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 191. 


* 


having been cunningly, and with savage caution, devised by one 
of the antient jealous Chieftains, to conkne his. wife. eg Auen 

The antient Castle of Dunbar also, was seated on a rock high 
above the sea; and whatever its original form truly was, is still re- 
markable for having, underneath its ruins, a vast cavern, composed 
of a black and red stone; which, as Mr. Pennant says, f gives it a 
most infernal appearance; whilst at the same time it obviously was 
made use of as the Castle Dungeon; there being an artificial well 
passage down to it from above, by means of which the poor prisoners 
might have been let down according to the barbarous custom of war 
in early days. And there being, in some parts, where the natural 
rock did not close, remains of wall ;—shewing that the founders of 
the Castle took advantage of this naturally formed tremendous den, 
and ang à little art to it, rendered it a er en and secure 
prison. 10 

And on this occasion, the Castle which. was.once, and long, the 
State Frison of Scotland, on Bass Ile, ought not to be forgotten. It 
stands close to the edge of the precipice. on a small insulated rack, 
in a part that overhangs a deep sea in a most tremendous manner, 
and has only a most dangerous path leading up to it. 

Neither ought we to forget Casile Findlater, in the North of Scot- 
2 bh yl on a peninsulated rock, betwixt Fortsoy and 
Cullen.) The top of the rock has been so thoroughly covered 
wich buildings, that the outer walls, particularly of those fronting 
** the sea, precisely correspond with the face of the precipice. And 
** owing to the irregular surface of the rock, some of the lower rooms 
are so contrived, as to have their inner ends of the solid mass, 

well cut; and in many places the plaistering remains on it entire.— 
The apartments are strongly vaulted above, and have large windows 
that look to the sea; but there seems to have been little else but 
dead walls on those parts of the rock which are next the neck that 
5 * to the main. About an hundred yards from the isthmus are 


5255 There is a curious representation of it in N 0 to the Hebrides, p- 27 6. 
Pl. XXXII. | "7 | 


+ See his Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 45. 


There is a View of it in Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 47. 
$ See Cordiner's Antiquities, P+ 52s 3} +4 4 
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% conspictons vestiges of à double rampart, that has been drawn 
© round the whole.” — This Castle was r nn as a Place of 
habitation only in the reign of James VI. 

Perhaps whilst we are mentioning these sort of _— we ought 
not to pass by quite unnoticed Clinchton Castle in Scotland ;—though 
on account of the alterations made by modern additional buildings, 
that Castle, hardly deserves notice —lIts dungeon, called the Mas- 
more, however, '{still remaining in the old part) should not be 
forgotten; which is a deep hole, with a narrow mouth. — Where 
tradition says, that even within time of memory, a person of some 
rank in the country was lowered down, for irreverently passing this 
Castle, without paying his respects to the self-important o er.“ 
One of the very latest of these sort of craggy insulated abodes, 
was that at Dunseverick in Ireland, not far from the Giant's Cause- 
way. It was inhabited, even down to Cromwell's time ;—and be- 
longed to a clan of O'Kains, who dwelled here, and possessed a 
tract of country adjacent, of about eight miles long, and six miles 
broad. It is situated, on a nearly insulated perpendicular rock; at 
the foot of which the waves are for ever dashing ; the sea sur- 
rounding the rock 80 much, as to make its for a mere peninsula.+— 
On the top still remains a Tower, which was the abode of the prin- 
cipal Chieftain ; and, around this, seem to have been lesser build- 
ings, and hovels, on the small plain summit of the rock, for the 
abode of the dependants of the clan. 

These 80 strangely continued usages of barbarous times, preserved 
in barbarous countries, down to so late periods, may fairly serve to 
elucidate the history of preceding ages. | 

In Ireland, besides the sort of joint-tenancy which has been just 
mentioned, we discover still another peculiarly odd circumstance.— 
For whereas a degree of wealth and consideration became there com- 
municated to the petty chieftains, and even to some of their vassals, 
long before an adequate degree of civilization, and of the advantages 
of regular government, could find their way thither; so this in- 
sulated mode of dwelling, in little almost inaccessible near adjoining 
Towers, took place even in private life in that Country.—And we 


See Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. III. p. 260. 
+ There is a view of it in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1792; p. 977. 
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find that at Dundalk; and again at Carling ford, (besides the pringipal 
and great Castle, built at the latter of these places, about the tame; of 
King John,) that each of these towris seem io have conkted, N origi- 
nally, entirely of 'a cluster of small T owers — each of which had, 
as the only means of entrance, a small door at a :congplerable height 
from the gtound i to be approached only by a ladder) or moveable 
flight of tepis :—and-each of Which was such ab appear to have 
been; at that time; in more gequeatered situations. the cammob hahi- 
tations of persons who had any / property to preser ve ur any nights 
to maintain: rand /who-gceta to have entertained n other idea uf 
solace, or of comfort an this world, chan those of getting, like wild 
beasts, into inaecessible dens, out of the way of assgult, (ad harm.) 
On tlie same account also, almost every private house, on (the 
borders, between England, and Scotland; was for man Vages, a mere 
| Tower, or little Fottress ; Hof which there are several instances still 
retnaining.t As, for instarite;/ between. Belfard, andi. Berwick. And 
again at Kirk: 4ndriws,! oppdite to Netherby 5 wire the houte con- 
zisted only of A square Tower; With a grounds floor, in Which it 
was usuah to secure the cattle of a night; and with to little apart- 
ments above, one over the other, in Which the family delt i and 
where they. were sometimes obliged to xxep themselves shut up fun 
days. tdgether.;—8ecured by an iron door, and by: little wind y, o 
loops, too small to suffer much annoyance from marau ders, 
So Little Den, near the borders of theſf weed; (once a border-bbuse 
of the Kers), consisted of litile more than à round 16 on on 
a-clift;abowe. the river. A* \ 17 DNA ni 
And Belsay Castle, a curious pendin tangy! in <td 
ought by no means to be forgotten; and deserves to be examined 
by the curious, with its inhabitable 3 at the _ n 
its well at the bottom. 1 ng 185 Seh & 3; 77 7000 


** Louthians, B. Hp. 6. 3885 n, „ini 1190 51 oi 
1 Somewhat similar to dest Poets at' Dinidalk,' in Ireland, are those mentioned by 
Wee (in his Trivels, Vol. III p. 258, ich edition,) ar Verte in Itabyt which 
traditiou gays were built during the Civil Wars of the Guelpls arid Gibellins, ard which 


are, at least, eight or ten in number: —as al chose others at Sena. (Vol. III. p. 439.) 
1 See Pennant's Tour i in Scotland, Vol. I. p. "ag? ie eG 


$ See Pennant's Voyage to Hebrides, po Well / bende n 
Ol this there is a View in Pennant's Tour in Sd Þ Part II. p. 270. 1 
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Even in very recent ages indeed, in barbarous parts of the 
country, the mode of habitation in dwellings only one remove 
in point of improvement aboye these wretched Castles, continued 
in use. 


The celebrated Lord Mansfield, was born in a Castle built by one 
of the Earls of Annandale, and called Comlongam Castle, in Dimfries- 
Shite, which consisted of a great, square Tower, with walls of near 
thirteen feet in thickness, having small apartments even within the 
substance of the wall' itself: at the bottom of one of which. is a 
noisome dungeon without light, or even air-holes; except in the 
trap· door in the floor, contrived for loweting down the captives* 
And no longer ago than in the time of Mary Stuart, a Border House 
was built by John Lord Harries, called; Hoddam Castle, consisting 
merely of a square Tower, with three slender over-hanging round 
turrets.— The entry through a door, protected by another of iron 


bars; near which is a dreadful square deep hole, by way of 
dungeon. 

And, to speak the ruth, even the residence of the well. known 
Simon Frazer, Lord Lovat, in the Highlands, at Castle Dunze, so late 
as the year 17 40, was much of this kind; —and hardly more than 
one remove, in advance of civilization, above the mode of residence 
in the most direful of the dens which we have been describing. 

0 only, n in those early periods of British dominion 


* | See the account in Pennant's V to the Hebrides, p- 93. 

1 Ibid. p. os; and see also Views of Hoddam Castle in Grose's Annen of Scodand, 
Vol. I. p. 139, 142. + bn. ,« 

{ To us, in these more refined ages, it must Any. at first sight, seen very asto- 
nishing, how 80 great a number of men, as must have attended the train of each petty Chief - 
tain, and much more of every great Chieſtain, could find lodging in such small buildings, 
when they were not regularly encamped. But a little anecdote, which I will venture here 
to relate, from the unquestionable authority of an eye witness; (that worthy sincere man, 
Mr. James Ferguson, the astronomer, who in the early part of his life was constrained to 
dwell several months in the Castle, and constant Mansion, of the well known Laird Lovat) 
will explain the matter; and enable us to form some adequate idea of this sort of stately 
wretched mode of dwelling. 

This powerful Laird, (who was one of the last Chieſtains, i in the Highlands of a 
that preserved the rude manners, and barbarous authority, of the early ſeudal ages,) re- 
Sided there, in the last century, in a sort of Tower, forming at best such a kind of house 
as would be esteemed but an indifferent one for a very private plain country gentleman 
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in this Island, when the imitations of Nianician, and Syrian archi- 
tecture prevailed, and afterwards, when the further imitation of 


in England. As it had in all only four apartments on a floor and f dss, none of them 


Here, however, he kept a sort of Court, and several public tables, and had a very 
numerous body of retainers always attending His own conttant regidence, and the place 
where he received company, and even dined constantly with them, was in just one room only, 
and that the very room wherein he lodged. And his Lady's sole apartment was also her 
own bed-chamber.—And the only provision made for lodging either of the domestic 
zervants, or of the numerous herd of retainers, was a quantity of straw, which was spread 
every night, on the floors of the four lower rooms in this sort of Tower · like structure ;— 
where the whole inferior part of the family, consisting of a very great number of persons, 
took up their abode, —Sometimes, above four hundred persons, attending on this petty 
court, were kennelled here —And I have heard the same worthy man, from whose lips the 
exact account of what is here related has been taken, declare, that of those wretched de- 
pendants, he has cen, in consequence of the then existing right of heritable jurizdiction, three, 
or four, and sometimes half a dozen, hung up by the heels, for hours, on the few trees round 
the mansion. | a 3 | | 
This old dire, heritable mansion, called Castle Dunie, was burnt down in 1746. Since 
which time, the spot has been occupied by a little neat mansion of a very different pos- 
tension, and of a very different kind And a dark veil of oblivion is drawn over all 
the past scenes with an effort towards a picturesque view of ease and comlort, intended 
to be represented on its external surſabe. 2 2 
* The idea of the Phcenicians having actually afforded instances of their skill in archi- 
tecture, by some works, in these parts of Europe so remote from them, which the somewhat 
civilized Britons in Cornwall, might copy; is confirmed very much, by an account that 
Orosius, who wrote about the year 415, gives us of a then antient Pharos of - admirable work- 
manskip, that had been built at Corunna, on the coat of Galicia, in Spain; — opposite, in a South 
West direction, to the extreme part of the Coast of Cornwall; and which Oroxius gives us 
to understand, was actually erected, by the first Tyrian Colony there planted, who traded to 
Britain. —And he adds, that it was placed there purposely, ad apeculum Britannia ;+—for the 
direction of ships bound thither from Britain. Poet | 
There is no small reason therefore left us to conclude, that auch another Tower, or Pharos, 
might be built by them, somewhere on the coast of Brilain iuelf.— And this conclusion 
seems to be strengthened, by a singular circumstance; that one projecting part of that coast, 
of Devonshure bordering upon the Severn Sea, which is nearly first seen by any ship from 
Spain, steering into the Bristol Channel, is still called Hertland Point; whilst Camden 
says, it was by Ptolemy called Hzrouiis ProwonrorIUN; and retains somewhat of its name 
in Hxxrrromr. 4 And might therefore actually have had a similar Tower, built by the 
Phœnicians upon it. | ee 
+ Pauli Orosii, Hist. lib. i. p. 17. | | 
Sr eo 
A. „ eee 
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Roman architecture took place, did the rude mode of dwelling in 

small fortified dens exist; — but from age to age, in such parts of 

these countries, as were the last of all civilized, did it continue, by 

habit, (at least in imitation, and in a degree, ) even till within time 

of memory: — though it be true, that the latter finally succeeding 

dens, are easily to be distinguished, by their style of architecture, ; 
from de rer. a . % e. Air 


ae a 1 „ 
. : : . 4 ' " 
r 11 : 1 , , * 1 L. 
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CHAPTER | III. 


* 
* 


OBSERVATIONS ON SUCH WORKS OF THE BRITONS, AS APPEAR TO HAVE 
BEEN, IN THE RUDER, AND MORE REMOTE PARTS OF THE ISLAND; 
MERE DISTANT IMITATIONS, OF THE FIRST BRITISH IMITATIONS OF 


PHOENICIAN STRUCTURES ; — AND WHICH ARE NOW GENERALLY 
CALLED DUNS, 


Beroxs we entirely let go our attention to British Structures, some 
further objects of a very singular kind, demand our attention; and 
may justly induce us to carry our researches one step further. — 
These are a most strange species of building, which, (long before 
the very existence of the Dens of the Sinclairs, or of those at Fres- 
wick, or at Lock Lomond, or of that of Macbeth at Dunsinane], were 
constructed, in most rude uncivilized parts of this Island, by those 
who first dwelt there, only one degree above mere Savages. 

They are found in Scoiland; —and have been called Nctisi Dens, 
—or Duns.— and upon strict examination, appear evidently to have 
been rude resemblances of such round Keep Towers as the more 
civilized Britons had erected in other parts ;—mere imitations, of 
imilations; which have long been objects of strange admiration to 
the curious; — but which, by means of that regular train of inves- 
tigation, which we have been pursuing, may perhaps now be 
somewhat better understood. 

T he Picts were certainly a most barbarous people; — whose — 
has been involved in much confusion: but which may, neverthe- 
less. with due care and caution, be traced out. And seems to have 
been done so, most successfully, by one of our latest, and most 
ingenious writers.“ | 

An entire concurrence of sentiment with him, in this point, is 
a sufficient reason for my adopting almost his own words. 


See Henry's History of Great Britain, Vol. I. p. 289. And see also Pennant s Tour 
in Scotland, Part II. p. 180. 
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All the unconquered Britons who dwelt without the limits of 
the Roman empire, were commonly called by the general name of 
Caledonians, (Caledomz) by che Romans; and also by the provincial 
Britons, during the first, second, and third centuries But about 
the beginning of the fourth century, they were found dc 
by two new names, Scots, and Picts. 

We hear nothing, either by tradition, or by means of any record, 
of any invasion of the Caledonians, by any such distinct people as the 
 Picts;—nor of any period of time, when either Scots, or Pacts, as 

foreigners, or strangers, first entered Caledonia. 

We cannot, therefore, but conclude, that these denominations 
were merely new names of the same people, not assumed by the Cale- 
donians themselves, but imposed upon them contumeliously, by 
their neighbours, and constant enemies, the Provincial Britons, out 
of revenge and hatred for the many injuries they suffered by their 
frequent depredations. 

In che vulgar language of Britain at that time, Scuite (which 
latinivetds is Scotz) signi fies the wandering nation —And Pictich Pen 
latinized is Pictz) signifies Thieves, or Plunderers. 

And sure enough the Caledonians had very early, after the suc- 
cesses of the Romans, adopted uniformly a mode of life, which might 
well bring upon them these reproachful epithets. 

In the time of Adrian, and the Antonines, they were together with 

other Britons who had fled from the Roman arms, called Meate ;— 
and in their horrid irruptions, were sometimes even joined by the 
Bragantes, * who were supposed to have been originally the same 
people. 
Ihe Caledomans were so completely Wanderers ; that according 
to Ptolemy, who flourished about the middle of the second century, 
there was not so much as one British town, among all the nine 
nations who then inhabited the Highlands, and northern parts of 
Scotland + 

Their whole subsistence therefore, beyond the mere spontaneous 
productions of the earth, was on their flocks and herds, or on what 
they caught in hunting, or got by plunder, for the sake of which 
they were continually wandering, and making inroads. 


* Pausan. Arcad. p. 23. See also Xiphilin ex Dio Nicæo in Sever. 
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And such complete Thieves, and Plunderers: were they, and 80 
1 of their Pictioſ name, that their usual incursions were 
made not with any view of conquest, but for the sake of mere 
plunder only; which they carried home, and enjoyed with tlie 
highest relish amongst their own hills: always taking away with 
them, for their winter's e ee wy they could not consumeupori 
the spot, T en nd 1 ban 7A 2 onion 1894 ON 

They left also the traces of bie manners a their atens P08» 
terity, which. continued down even to the beginning of che very 
last century, long after. the distinction of their names Was lost 
and long after the very time and manner of its n laid _ was 
forgotten. t 51. 

Nearly the whole of the Highlands of f Scotland 8 
within the memory of persons still living, to be a den of Thaeves, + 
of the most extraordinary kind. They conducted their plundering 
excursions with the utmost policy, and reduced the Whole art of 
theft into a regular 8ystem ;—insomuch that from habit it lost all the 
appearance of criminality, and "” even considered 1 it as labouring 

in their vocation. 0 

The daughters of Chieſtans were often ADE with Cattle 
thus acquired, and sometimes with a band of stout men, to enable 
the new married couple to set out in life. And there are even said 
to exist some very old marriage articles, of the daughter of a Chief- 
tain; in which the father promises for her portion, 200 Scots marks, 
and the half of a Michaelmass moon; that is half the plunder of a 
Michaelmass excursion, —An old letter also of Sir Ewin Cameron 
to a chief of the neighbourhood of the county of Murray, regretting 
a great slaughter which had happened in a fray between their Clans, 
plainly shews that $ he thought an incursion into Murray —_ for 
plunder only, quite lawful. 


When one man had a claim upon another, even in the same 


© Bedz Hist. Eccles. chops xii. Gildz, Sec. xiii, xiv. 


+ These are the very words of Mr. Pennant, who has collected, and given us a most 


curious account of Highland usages, and customs; and of some of their latest depredating 
Chieftains, in his voyage to the panes Park p- 345, 348, 349, 
4 Ibid, p. 289. 


See also luis 8 Vol. I. p. 154. 
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Clan, but wanted power to make it good, it was deemed lawful for 
him to steal from his debtor, as many cattle as would satisfy his 
demand, provided he afterwards sent notice that he had them, 
and would return them, on satisfaction being made, at a certain 
day.“ | | 
But as these sort of depredations were made more frequently, by 
way of mere plunder, and upon neighbouring Clans, we are told 
that when @ Creach, or great expediton had been made against distant 
| herds, the owners rose in arms, and with all their friends made 
instant pursuit, and had a most uncommon nicety and sagacity in 
tracing the footsteps of their own Cattle 80 taken away, from the 
footsteps of such as were casually driven, or wandering in a common 
manner + K " | 


J 


A, both Highlanders, and Picts, were descended from aboriginal Britons, we may 
perhaps in this remnant of their barbarous manners, trace the first origin of that part of our 
Common Law, which allowed; Arat distress for Rent, and then a Replevin. 

This rough mode of asserting right, is affirmed by our most venerable Sages of the law, 
to have been derived from those usages and customs which were adopted from the Britons, 
Saxons, Danes, and first Normans conjointly.—See Hales's History of the Common Law 
of England, p. 62. —Coke Littleton, fol. 142, a. b;—see also Blackstone, Vol. II. P+ 6, 
Vol. III. p. 42 ;—where it is called also, a matter of Common R:ght, in consequence of an 
antient establishment of privilege; and where it 18 said, by way of explanation, that for Rent 
Service, (i. e.) for any corporal service, due by the oath of fealty, if it hath not been performed 
at the day, the Lord may distrain of common right. 

And hence, I may add, (as a curious anecdote, of the latent remains of this custom, as it 
prevailed originally, in a land «till later civilized, as to modern modes of civilization, 
than Scotland), that within these fifty years, in Ireland, on an Englishman's purchasing 
an estate there, his cattle were first all stolen; and when he had supplied a new stock, then 
all maimed, and koughed ;—and all this, because he had not been to pay his respects to, and 
to claim protection of him, who thought he had pretensions, by antient right, to be the 
superior Chieftain of that district; though he neither pretended to, nor claimed any 
pecuniary rent. This anecdote I had from the most unquestionable authority, and such as 
should it be named would be deemed the most respectable. 

+ As we have found a striking similarity between the antient Syrian Castles, and those 
reared in the earliest ages in parts of Britain to which Phamcans or descendants of Phrygian 
ancestors had access ;—and have found a no less astonisbing similarity of manners, in those 
of the antient Brilous, and Caledonians, when compared with the accounts given in the Holy 
Scriptures, —and by Homer, —and by Herodotus, —of the manner of living in such Castles 
in Syria, — and in Greece, and in the neighbouring isJands ;—580 one cannot well read these 
accounts of the inroads of the antient Caledonians, without somewhat bringing to mind the 
account of the inroad of the Amalakites,—to Smite Ziklag and burn it with fire; and to take the 
women cap(ives that were left therein, and to carry them away ;—and of the manner in which they were 


VOL. III. 7) 3A 
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Nor ought we on this occasion to forget, that long after dhe 
Highlanders were become Christians, it was sometimes part of a 
grace used before meat, by some of the Chieftains, to Pray that: * 
world might be turned upoide down, in order that Christians, might 
make bread out of it. the 

When a, very considerable band, and association of different 
Chieftains, for the sake either of defenoe against invasion, or of 
forming an inroad to obtain plunder, was to be assembled 0 besides 
striking the shield and sounding the horn, to give warning to those 
within hearing; the first acting Chieftain sent the Cran- tara, or 
stick burnt at the end, and dipped in the blood of a goat, by a swift 
messenger,“ to the nearest hamlet, where he delivered it without 
uttering a word, except the bare name of the place of rendezvous and 
the person to whom it was delivered, was obliged. to-convey it to 
another as speedily, under the penalty of destruction by fire and 
sword, which was also understood to attend the not obeying the 
zummons, and appearing with the utmost speed at the appointed 
Spot. | | FIRED TE 
The north, and the west coasts of Caledonia, so full of mountains, 
from Caithness to the Frith of Clyde, + was properly the Country of 


rapidly pursued by David, with four hundred men only. and defeated and lain, and had all their 
captives recovered from them, and all the flocks and herds retaken by David, and driven before him. 
ei Samuel, chap. xxx. ver. 1, to 21) :—neither can we avoid adverting to the inroads 

which David himself made, whilst dwelling at Gath (according to the custom of the times) 
upon the Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and the Amalekites, —When he smote the land, and left 
neither man nor woman alive, and took away the sleep, and the oxen, and the asses, and the camels, 
and the apparel. —(1 Samuel, chap xxvii. ver. 8.) 

If in either the one instance, or the other, these things now appear most justly horrible, 
— the cause of the horror is to be imputed to the circumstances and customs of the times, 
rather than to the individual persons who were the actors in these dreadful scenes; many of 
whom were of the highest honour, and integrity; and most of whom deemed their conduct 
not only justifiable, but useful, and honourable. —So soon, andimperceptibly, may human 
nature, by circumstances of situation, by common habits, and prevailing prejudices, become 
accustomed to evil, and to a state almost truly diabolical. | 

* See Henry's History, Vol. II. p. 331. 


+ Henry's History, Vol. III p. 21.—This remarkable difference in their situation, 
induced Mr. Gibbon q to say, that even the hand of nature had contributed to mark the dis- 
tinction of the Scots, and Picts.—The former (on the western side, and from thence inland) 


t Gibbon's History, Vol. IV. 8vo. p. 292, 293. 
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le Scots: — and the Country of the Ncis, most properly so called, 
was on the Eastern side of Caledonia; from the Frith' of. Forth, to 
Caithnass in the northern part of which, such rude, and savage 
manners even still continue, thatzwvhen Mr. Pennant was in Scotland, 
he saw women still treated as a sort of beasts of Burden'; and, to 
use his on expression, made to turn their patient backs to the 
dunghills, to receive in their tei ses, or baskets, as much compost, as 
their lords and masters thought fit to fling in, — after which they 
trudged to the fields in droves of sixty or seventixzx. 
And in the southern part of the same tract, even not far from the 
Church which became supreme, in what was the country of the 
Picts,— the Church of St. Andrew's,—the most bitter system of 
feudal vassallage still continues ;—or at least was in full force, no 
longer ago than the year 1776; When thousands of persons were 
there the property of their landlords ; and still remained legal appur- 
tenances to the estates; and) transferable! with them to any pur- 
chasers. . Nay even strangers who ventured: to settle there, were 
bound by the same cruel custom, unless thay nn n 
to the Contrary 7 1291 rn 8675 

In this very country of the Picts also it is, hat most of tlioee very 


were men of the hills; —and the latter, on the eastern side, those of the plain l aa coast 
of Caledonia being a level fertile country, which even in a rude state of tillage produced some 
corn, and acquired to its inhabitants, the appel lation of cruitnich, or wheat - eaters, a name that 
expressed the contempt; or envy, of the carnivorous Highlander, Though it is somewhat hard 
to believe, even on the authority of &. Jerom, (and notwithstanding facts brought to light 
by our knowledge of the New Zealanders, and of savage warriors in North America,) that 
they were some of them horrible cannibals, and so delighted with human flesh, that when 
they hunted the woods for prey, they devoured the shepherd, or shepherdess, rather than 
the flock; and selected the lit bits. Vet this is affirmed, as by an eye witness, of some of 
those who had entered the army of Valentinian.— See Jerom, Tom. II. p. 75.—See 
also Gibbon, Vol. III. p. 298.—And as to the American warriors, see the accounts of the 
troquois, and Cenesians, given by Father Hennepin, in his Travels (p. 59, 60, 90, 91, 198, 
288, 40,92,) and by Cadwallader Colden, in 225 account of the Five Nations, p 286, 79, 122, 
132, 135, 137, 185, 191. 

Tour in- Scotland, p. 183.—As there is some difference in the pages, in the different 
editions of Mr. Pennant's useful Work; it may be right to mention, that all the occasional 
references, in these Volumes, to his observations, are to the pages of the firs! quarto 
Edition. 

+ Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 190. 

t Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 203. 
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strange horrid insulated Towers have been found, that were described 
in the last Chapter; and which, long after the construction of the 
Duns that are now to be the objects of our attention, were reared by 
descendants, and successors of the Picis, who began to fancy them- 
selves to be civilized, and advanced to splendour.— And there also, 
even still later, more modern Castles, though of a very rude con- 
struction, were built, from whence necessity frequently dictated an 
inroad, as well as revenge ;—and where a mistress of a Castle has 
been known to present her sons with their spurs, to remind them 
that her larder was empty; and that by a forray they must supply it, 
at the expence of the borderers; — and where also, to guard against 
like forrays from their neighbours, the sheep were in an evening 
often taken from the hills, and the cattle from the pastures, to be 
tecured not merely in the court, but even sometimes on che lower 
floor of the Castle itself.“ algo! 

Due original Scots, at the Abbey of: Aberbrothie, in 1 Pictich 
country, did boldly assert, in their letter to Pope John, 1320,+ that 
they were descended from the antient Scythians ;—had expelled the 
antient aboriginal Britons ; —destroyed the Picis;: — and main- 
tained their kingdom free, through a race of one hundred and 


thirteen Kings —But the truth seems to have been merely, that | 


they had at most made inroads, and mixed themselves with the 
Picts, and with other remains of antient Britons on the eastern 
coast, until they became the same people.— And as to their being 
descended from the Scytkians ; and asserting, in the same letter, that 
they came from the greater Schiltia, passing through the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, it evidently implied no more than that they were undoubtedly 
of Celtic origin: which was just as true of the Welck, and of the rest 
of the Britons, who dwelt on the remaining western mountainous 
coast of this island, from the Frith of Clyde, to the Lands' End in 
Cornwall. | 

It was only about the year 403, and not sooner, that the several 
rude tribes of the Scots, became united in one nation, or con- 
federacy, under Fergus.t—And about the same time, or rather a 


* Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part II, p. 276. + Ibid, p. 137. 
See the four Chronicles of the Kings of Scotland, published by Father Innes in his 
__— No. 4,5, 6, 7 
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little before, the Picts became united. — And about 570, after this 
first step towards a very small degree of civilization beyond that of 
wild beasts, St. Columba,* found it possible to gain their ear, and 
becoming the great oracle of both Scots, and Picts, led them to some 

—— to civil policy. 

The name of the Picti /Picts) not only agreed with its British 
derivation of the British Provincial word, intended through scorn, 
and hatred, to describe them as Thieves; in that they were Pictichs, 
or plunderers;—but when latinized, it agreed with another circum- 
stance of their history, common with that of the most antient, and 
most savage Britis nations, from whom they were derived ;—in 
that they were picti, painted, or (as we should now rather call it) 

It has been mentioned before, that the most uncivilized nations 
of the antient Britons drew upon their naked bodies the figures of 
animals of all kinds; f and many of the Picts, being descended, 

(as well as those who were more properly called Meate,) from those 

savage tribes, who had first of all most easily, and most readily fled, 
in their usual wandering mode of life, from the invasion of the 

Romans, still retained the savage custom of besmearing the body, 
and of imprinting rude figures upon it, in lieu of cloathing. 

And it is not a little remarkable, that what is so particularly related 
by historians, concerning this having been done by means of sharp 
needles; and concerning its being a painful operation; only shews 
it, more certainly, to have been neither more nor less than the same 


» Ogygia, p. 43 .—Boethius Scot. Hist. lib. viii. Buchan, lib. v. 

„ Much has been written, and disputed, concerning the Scots being Gelgitally descended 
from the Irich.—Even a tradition, ,—preserved by the venerable Bede, must have some weight, 
And the jadicious observations of Mr. Whitaker, (in his History of Manchester, Vol. I. 
p- 430, 431, and Genuine History of the Britons asserted, p. 154, 293,) as well as the deep 
researches of the Doctor, and of Mr. Macpherson, in their curious Dissertations, deserve 
the utmost consideration. Zut the truth seems to have been, that the Celtzc ancestors of 
both Nations, first arrived in Britain; — from thence in part migrated into Ireland: — from 
whence afterwards, long before the arrival of St. Columba, there was a partial migration back 
again, which gave origin to the tradition mentioned by Bede.—A second migration; that 
may be compared to the second migration of the Celtes, into Britain; hen their descend- 
ants, did again, from Gaul, migrate into the Eastern parts of our Island. | 

$ Herodian, lib. iii. c. 7. { This may be inferred from Pausan. Arcad. p. 273. 


[| Solinus, lib. xxxv. sub fin. 
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sort of tattowing that bas been discovered, of late years, to bars con- 
tinued still in use amongst the barbarians of the Southern Ocean. 
The figures thus marked, however, were as indelible, as they 
were deemed honourable;—and. they were even badges of their 
chieftains, *— Insomuch, that it is not quite impossible to make 
sense of those lines; so elegantly censured in the eee + for 
their burlesque nonsense. ers 19k: 
A painted vest Prinics Voltager had n * Has 
Which from a naked Pict his . ja: 
For amongst a people, such as the antient Britons, who were 80 
barbarous that, like the Scythians, they deemed the sculls of their 
enemies an ornament to their horse trappings, Þ it is not absolutely 
impossible to suppose, that the skin of a poor — Pict, as well 
as the skin of a Molf, might be worn as a trophy. ” 
Dio, and Herodian do both of them intimate, that Weite or 
Nit and Caledoniams, went naked in the beginning of the third 
oentury, when they were invaded by the Emperor Severus.) 
These savage remnants of the old Britia people, made irruptions 
into the more civilized Roman province in Britain, in the time of 
the Emperor Vatentemian, about the year 364; having first found, 
in the time of Julian, a very few years before, that the wall of 
Severus was not impregnable. And they slew some of the Roman 
chief officers, and commander s. 
From these irruptions, 'T keodoszus, one of the best, and wisest 
men, and one of the greatest generals of his age, -a man persecuted, 
and put to death, by the dæmoniacal despots who then ruled, 
through jealousy of his great, and useful abilities), from these irrup- 
tions, T keodosius delivered this wretched country, after these savages 
ſl ons: as far as London r he not dete rescued all 


Th. „Lider. Ong ib. xix; cap. 25. 
Vol. I. p. 164, No. aved-Gedd ed ae i in a Sermon before King Edward, in- 
COIN nn PI On Dy Ton fe 
with the skin of an unjust judge. Gilpin's Life of Latimer, p. 111. 
t Strabo, and Diodorus affirm, Nr 
Gauls; who they say were more civilized than the Britons, but resembled them in most 
points. Strabo, lib. iii. p. 198, 200, 302; 303. Diodorus, lib. v. p- 243, 252. 


Kiphilin. ex Dione in Sever. Herodian, lib. iii. cap. 47. 
1 Amm. Marcel. lib. xxvii. cap 9. 
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this interior part of the Island; but drove these marauders still 
further than their last bounds, the Wall of Severus; and quite beyond 
the wall of Antoniuhν,,j . 1, 
Having however thus eee as far as 1 hs Picts 
cannot be supposed not to have seen specimens of antient round 
Towers, such as we have been describing in the preceding pages, 
whether they had. or had mot, seen them before. And they cannot 
but be supposed to have had some wish to . the mm of such 
strongholds, as places of defence. 

| Hente thetefore we may date the first origin of the Duns; which 
are almost mere piles of rude stones, without cement, in mere imi- 
tation of round Towers. — And we may fairly conclude them to 
have been begun; at least about the year 364, or 365, — but not 
much before: for both Scots and Picts were too soon shut out 
from the Southern parts of Britain, to have been supposed capable 
of imitating any of the Britesh OE or . eee i 
the earlier ages. I 

This conclusion, n of their Being 1e to be iced; at 
— so early, and of their being in full use soon after, seems most 
fully confirmed, by antient history. For we read, that Kenneth, 
about 839, having obtained a great victory over the Acts, they soon 
after recovered themselves, and retook all their Castles“ out of his 
hands; and put his garrisons to the sword; — which proves that 
they had Castles at that time. And these Castles indeed do still 
remain; —in the instances of the very Duns. we are about to de- 
soribe; - although after the Scots and Picts became united under one 
monarchy in the ninth century, the Picts, mingling with the Scots 
their conquerors, soon lost their name, and their distinction. 

There is a curious piece of rude history, connected with this 
success of Nenneth, and with the final union of the Scots, and Picts, 
which ought not to be forgotten; — and especially as it is an illus- 
tration of the curious mode in which the Northern Chieftains 
sometimes lodged a numerous court, and an host of men, in the 
very Dens, and Duns, which we are about to examine. 

A suspension of hostilities having taken place, for two years, 
between the Scots and Picts, Kenneth at length in 901, impatient of 


* Buchan. lib. v. sub fin.—Innes's Essays, Vol. II. p. 785. 
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delay, called an assembly of his Thanes; and endeavoured to per- 
zuade them to a renewal of the War. — But finding his arguments 
ineffectual, he invited the whole body of them to a great entertain- 
ment, which was continued until midnight; when he desired them 
to take rest in his palace; or as it is called his court, or hall.“ 

Here when all were composed to rest, (littered down, we may be 
assured, in a manner very similar to that which has been described 
as the usage of much later ages at Castle Dunie,+) a person instructed, 
and prepared by Kenneth, entered the apartment, clothed in the 
skins of dried fish, which Sone in the dark ;—and speaking through 
a trumpet, commanded them to obey their King, by declaring war 
against the Picts :—and promised them success, and victory from 
heaven.— This had its full effect ;—for roused from their sleep by 
these | tremendous sounds; and astonished at the shining figure 
which they beheld; they hastened to acquaint the King with the 
surprising admonition; and expressed the greatest ardour for the 
war; —whilst the report of this wonderful apparition flew like 
lightning over the whole kingdom, and excited such a keenness 
for the expedition, that Kenneth soon beheld himself at the head 
of a very numerous army. — And the Picts, who were but ill pre- 
pared, were roused, by a much more real, sudden, and more 
formidable appearance, from their Dens, and Duns, to sustain a 
total overthrow. 

It has been justly — that aus now preserves the. re- 
membrance of the Picts in Scotland, is above all other. things the 
Strange round buildings wherein they dwelt ;—of which there are 
great numbers over all the North, and Rat in Sutherland, 
Caithness, and the Orkneys:t. . | 

In these it is observable, * hard! 18 No mortar, +4 4 or 
lime; and that there is not the least appearance of an arch. 

They consisted merely of che best flat stones the builders could 
gad well laid together in the form of a Circle, about twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter; whilst the wall was sometimes fourteen feet thick, 
and in some instances seems not to have . much more than 


"= Boethius, lib, 10 —Fordun, lib. i iv. * 3. * 3 175, 176, of this 1 


1 See also Mr, Reay' g 3 the Appendix to Pennant's Tour in Scotland, 
Vol. I. p- 318, | 
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twelve feet high; having little cavities; like small rooms, in its 
thickness; and a very low door of Rs shut up HH We 
with a broad stone. COOL t! | 
Sometimes also, where the eee not Aat, or well bedded, 
the wall is found propped” up with great heaps of stones, like 
buttresses, on the outside; 80 as to give the whole more the ap- 
pearance' of à mount, than of a building; as is particularly che 
case with one at Lotſi- beg, in the parish of Lots. | 
In these sad remains of heritable mansions, have been und 
old stone hand- mills, such as the Highlanders call Querns, about 
eighteen inches diameter; and also great heaps of horns, and hones 
of deer; a proof of the rude revellings, and feastings, which once 
were held at these places. And therefore, though they have been 
sometimes thought to have been constructed by the Danes, + (who 
yet, it may be observed, did never rear such kind of ediſices any 
where else); both these sort of remnants of durable feasting, and 
their being found in parts to which the Danes never had access, 
plainly shews that they must have been the works of another and 
more settled people. 

Surely it may fairly be asked; if elbe to the EE — 
of some persons) these were Danish structures, how comes it to pass, 
that none of them are ever found in those parts of England, which 
the Danes really most invaded P—And why are they so very much 
unknown, both in Norway, and Denmarl? | 

It must therefore be more rational to conclude, that they were 
the very mansions of those barbarous people, the Picts, and original 
Caledonians, in whose country, and in whose neighbouring islands, 
they are 80 numerously, and so uniformly found. 


* These hand mills may bring to our remembrance the description which Homer gives 
of the maid servants of Penelope ;—and of their laborious employment in grinding corn, 
which has been referred to in the preceding pages, p. 104, 105,—A. very characteristick 

* representation of two women, thus grinding, in the manner still used, (as an antient Bygtish, 
or Caledonian custom) in the Hebrides, may be seen in Mr. Pennant's account of the 
, Hebrides, p. 286 - which also may very justly remind us, of what is mentioned of this 
antient usage, in the Holy Scriptures; — where it is said, referring to the then constant use 
of this most antient Instrument To women shall be grinding at the mill, æc. (Matthew, 
chap. iv. ver. 4.) 
+ Pennant's Tour, Vol. I. p. 172, 319. Vol. II. p. 293, Tour in Scotland, Part II. 
p- 53. Cordiner, p. 81. | 
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The form and appearance of these buildings, mh: best be under- 
stood, from one of those which remains the most entire — This is 
found in Glen- beg, not far from Inverness, and is described by Mr. 
pennant: from the substance of whose very curious, and eh 
account, the following particulars are extracte. 

It is placed about two miles from the mouth of hs valleys —The 
more entire side represented, Pl. XXV. fig. I, is about thirty feet 
six inches in height, and was some ears ago about ten feet higher. 
-— The whole structure appears to have been, on the outside, of a 
conical form; but on the inside the surtounding wall is quite per- 
pendicular; so that it must have been much thicker at the bottom 
than at the top.—It inalosed a small circular area of thirty-three 
feet and an half in diameter-;- and was constructed merely of flat 
stones neatly. placed one upon another, without any cement, or 
Mortar. At ten ſeet from the ground it was found to be seven feet 
four inches thick: and within this thickness were two zurtounding 
galleries; one quite in the lower part of the Tower, about six feet 
two inches high, and two feet five inches wide at the bottom; but 
made narrower at the top; and flagged and covered with great flat 
stones. And the other gallery was placed directly over this, having 
these flag stones for its floor, and being only five feet six inches 
high, and only twenty inches wide at the bottom; but covered at 
top in like manner with other great flat stones. | 

This upper gallery, in which a man could barely make his way, 
went quite round the Tower, withgut any division, or partition; 
but the lower gallery, underneath this, is parted off into separate 
spaces, by great flag - stones placed upright; which several spaces, 
or little cells, were in general accessible only by means of holes, in 
the floor of the gallery above; so that nothing can be more obvious, 

than that these cells were intended for the keeping, and Preserving 
of stores; whilst the upper gallery cannot but remind us somewhat 
of Me little gallery, which has been described in the preceding 
pages, as being within the wall of the round Tower at Brunless. 

Besides these galleries, there were, on the inside of the circular 
wall, open to the circular inclosed apartment, four perpendicular 
rows of small cavites,—or as they have been described by others, 


In his Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 537. 
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four stages. ot nests of small square open holes, —dividing the interior 
circular wall into four parts, and running up from the lower part 
of the Tower to the top: —each little hole, or nest, in the row, 
divided from that beneath only by a sort of shelf, of flag- stone, and 
forming a little cup- board. 

The appearance of these sort of little — as well as that 
of the sections of galleries, similar to those in this Tower, as they 
are seen in the wall of another Dun in the same neighbourhood, is re- 
presented in an inside view of the Dun, Pl. XXV. fig. 2, which will 
render the whole description more intelligible.— And these square 
cavities seem obviously to have been intended to hold the drinking 
horns, and other utensils for banqueting, in. these rude dens, 
Under one of these perpendicular rows of cells, in the building, 
Pl. XXV. fig. I, is the original door of entrance to the Dun: now 
only alittle, low, square hole, in consequence of the rise of the 
ground; but probably, (as we shall find, in other instances), it was 
originally, about six feet high. And under each of the other rows 
was a 8imilar door way, on the inside of the building, opening to a 
corresponding division of the lower gallery. 

On the opposite side of the Dun from that on which this view 
was taken, is now a great breach from the top to the bottom, of at 
least one quarter of the circumference in extent. 

Subsequent observations may even still better elucidate the fact; 
but it ought to be added here, that there cannot remain a doubt, 
especially from the appearance of the perpendicular rows of cup- 
boards, but that the internal space of this Tower, was filled up with 
Stages of timber work, one above another, leaving a circular Space, 
in the midst of each floor, for light, and air, and smoke; —on these 
stages, open to the circular central well for the benefit both of light 
and air, slept the numerous host in the night, and not stifled (in such 
a strange manner as some have fancied) in the galleries, and holes in 
the wall, fit only to hold stores of arms, corn, and grain, and salted 
provisions. And here, in the midst of the open well space, in such 
a Den, might very well, so cunningly appear Kenneth's horrible, 
Manderr, illuminated herald. 

This second Dun, or Tower, Pl. XXV. fig. 2, to which we "WA 
referred, to shew the interior appearance, stands at the distance of 
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less than à quarter of a mile from the other; on a little flat, on the 

side of an hill. The structure of the whole is very siinilar to the 
former; but the number of the galleries: differs; as here there are 
three Besides which, the lowermost goes) entirely round, quite 
clear, and without any division, or obstruction of passage. 

The walls of this are at present only about twenty-four feet and 
an half in height. The diameter within thirty® feet; —and the 
lower part of the wall, twelve feet four inches thick. >: 1: 11542 515 

On the east side of it, within, was an aperture no stopped up, 
and of small depth; but one of such extent in length, that goats, 
which sheltered therein were often _ on which account its mouth 
was filled with stone. 1 alien 10 flo bats ano 

These Duns are still called Gatten 'Teilhal;' or the Castles of 
Teilba; which denomination alone surely shews a very antient 
origin; to say nothing of the idle traditions connected with the 
name; or of the existence of two other romantic Castles of the 
same kind, said to have been in the r e and now 
totally demolished. » W. % 16111112 

The next specimen of these sort of remains Wich 8 to 5 

fully described, is Dun Dornadilla, said (and with every appearance 
of truth,) to have been the residence of a most antient Nictisi King 
though perhaps not of one quite so antient as tradition affirms.— 

One of the first accounts of this curious structure, was an anony- 
mous one, republished by Mr. Pennant;+ where it is fairly de- 

scribed as representing, on the outside, the frustrum of a cone; — 
as being then only between twenty and thirty feet high; —and as 
having a very low door, in consequence of the raising of che ground, 
80 that one must stoop to enter. 

It is added, that within, on the sides of its wall, are ranged stone 
ads, ohe above another, like the shelves in a buffet, reaching 
from near the bottom to the top; and that chere are some remains 
of àn auk ward staircase. 

To this first account, succeeded a fuller account, by Mr. Nat 


* The den speaks of a King named Dornadilla, who first established laws of the 
Chase, and lived 230 years beſore our Lords Incarnation. See ban lib. li, 10. Lesley 
de Ges. Scott. 32. 


'+In the Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 340. t In the Archæologia, Vol. V. p. 216. 


free from some mistakes that had arisen; —and to this succeeded 
m, Mr. Cordiner's still more full and ample account.“ Wa 

From all these it appears, that the inner area of the building, is 
twenty - seven feet i in diameter; and that its walls, being near hfty 
yards in circumference on the outside, must have been between 
eleven and twelve feet thick at'the bottom. | 

They are now not quite thirty feet high; but must have been 
more; and are built of stones entirely without mortar having a 
door. which (like another in Sutherland, ) must have been originally 
above six feet high, and is at present for one half of its height 
choaked up with rubbish, fronting the horth-eant, as is the case in 
several of these kind of edifices. 

There are three distinct rows of small galleries, or circular 
passages within the walls, one above another; to which, from one 
to the other, there is access up and down different stairs, within 
the thickness of the wall, and they are : lighted oaly by small apertures 
looking into the circular court. 

At nine feet from the present surface of the ground, the wall is 
about seven feet thick :—and here the whole of it is divided into two 
parts :—the outer part being two feet nine inches thick ; then having 
a passage, or opening left, betwixt the two walls, two feet three 
inches wide; and then the inner part of the wall being two feet 
thick; very nearly as in the Duns which we have just described. 

These galleries in the walls, are about five feet high, and the 
bottom of each is laid with large flat stones, which gird and bind 

the whole building together. | 

The common conjecture has been, that these galleries were for 
sleeping rooms: but considering how few persons they could hold, 
and how very inconveniently even those few would be lodged, we 
may more reasonably conclude, that they were much rather designed 
merely for the keeping of stores. 

The inner part of the wall, which is between thesdMlleries and 
the inner area, (in itself only two feet thick), was divided again, 
like the Dun in Glenbeg, from top to bottom, next the inner area, 


* See Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 105, 109; — and there is also a still 
further account printed in the Archzologia, Vol. X. p. 100;—there was moreover a still 
earlier slight account in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1773, Vol. XLIII. p. 230. 
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at certain distances, by perpendicular rows of small cavities, one 
above another ;—s0 that each row, looks as if it were only a long 
narrow space left in the wall, from the top to the bottom, filled with 
stone shelves, in general at the distance of two feet and an half; 
though in some places, they were at the distance of three feet; — but 
zome of these openings penetrated quite to the inner galleries in the 
wall, and served to give light, and air to those galleries. 

These shelves seem to have served to n drinking __ and 
other utensils; and arms ready at hand.“ 

This curious Dun is A N. XXVI, be. 1, from A 
Cordiner's View. nen Wide, 

And the inside of it, PI; XXVI, be; 2. ſhow: wing of his als0.4 
Mr. Cordiner has with great accuracy; remarked; that there are 
projecting cireles of stones, on the inside wall of the building, 
which seem to have been designed io rest beams upon. And he 
adds, as à sufficient answer to some idle objections that had been 
made against the supposition of interior wooden floors being con- 
structed in rude ages; that both beams, and planks have been found 
to have been cut out, and well hewn in the South Seas, without the 
use of iron instruments. 

He adds also as justly, that ee foorings of wood or . 
there were, a cavity must have been left open in the midst, from 
the top to the bottom, for light and air: especially, as the galleries 
evidently appear to have received both light and air only from 
the inside. And he concludes with a very fair observation, that 
it is no objection to its having been deemed a fortress of strength, 

and defence, chat it is surrounded, and commanded by neighbour- 
ing hills; because thoy hills are too far off for arrows, or any 
rude missile weapons of such kinds as were nood.3 in en ages, and 
in barbarqus countries, to have had any effect. 

This curious building stands in a place called bende in the 
pariah of Mines, on Lord Reay's estate. 
| Another Dun, alittle different in its structure, as to ſet particular 


* There is a representation of Dun Domadilla, drawn by Mr. Cordiner, i in the Archæo- 
logia, Vol. V. p. 216, Pl. XVIII. 

+ In the Archzologia, also in the same 1 is besides a representation of 
a section of the galleries, by Mr. Pope. 
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form of the galleries, but obviously of the same sort, and called Dun- 
alishmg, stands on the south Bank of the Firth of Dornoch, in the 
Old Picts Gountry, in Ross Shire. The tradition of the neighbouring 
country reports it to have been the very Tower of Fingal; and re- 
cords prodigies of his strength. And, surely enough, these sort of 
traditions at least shew that it was undoubtedly of the highest anti- 
quity, and the residence of some ferocious Pictish Chieftain. 
The wall is twelve feet thick, and incloses a circular area, like 
that in Dun Dornadilla, twenty-seven feet in diameter; — and at 
about nine feet from the ground, a circle of stones projects all round 
the inside, broad enough for to walk upon; which unquestionably 
must have been designed to support a flooring of timber. A con- 
clusjon that seems the more clearly to have been well founded, 
because up one step from these stones, (that is at just the height 
above them that is adequate to the thickness of such a en 
are four door-ways, leading into the upper galleries, or cells. 

Both the upper, and lower galleries, however, here are very dif- 
ferent from those of Dornadilla, in that they do not run quite round 
the wall, as there: but from each of the four doors below, and from 
each of those above, there is, in the wall, on each side a narrow 
passage, to a little oval cell, or store room; — which cells are lighted, 
from the inside of the Tower, by small perforations in the wall like 
pigeon holes, and which therefore shew that, whatever timber 
flooring there was, an open cavity must have heen left in the midst, 
for light and air.“ | 

There are steps, within the thickness of the wall, leading to the 
top of the edifice ;—but the whole is now not above sixteen feet high 
in any part, a considerable portion of the tophaving been taken down 
a few years ago, to build an house.—There are no marks of the tool 
upon the steps of the stairs; nor on any of the stones. And even 
the quoins of the door way consisted only of large stones carefully 


* There is a good description of the whole given by Mr. Maitland, in his History of 
Scotland, Book I. p. 145 ;—and there is curious Plan and Section of this building, in 
Cordiner's Antiquities of Scotland, p. 118, Pl. XX.—Besides which, there is a very 
imperfect view of it drawn from memory only, in the Archæologia, Vol. V. p. 248, 
Pl. XXII. p. 254, where the diameter (spoken of by memory also) is greatly mistaken ; and 
where it is called Dun Agglesag. | 
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chosen, 80 as to fit the place exactly where they were put; whilst 
over the top of the door is placed a very large rude stone, of the 
form of an equilateral triangle, having each side about six feet long, 
aud being about four feet in thickness; a mass therefore that could 
not well have been reared, except by the assistance of an artificial 
mound of earth, and by such kind of labour, as we have * 
spoken of, in the description of the Druidical works. ; 

- 1A similar'stone of this sort, is seen placed over ths door 'in the 
Dun in Glen-beg, Pl. XXV. fig. 1 ;—and also NE in . 
Dornadilla, Pl. XXVI, fig. 2. 

The next curious building of che kind that Auel to be 
mentioned; in order to confirm all our ideas with regard to them, is 
near the river . in ee. on an eminence called _ 
us; Aloo ti) 1-11 iG 4 

This is ed on the top of a loſty e 50 and like 
Ds alsgeg has little oval apartments within the thickness of the 
wall, about eight feet long, six high, and four wide: some in the 
upper part of the wall, as there; and some on the ground; which 
latter are still a refuge for the goats from storm and tempest. 

There are stairs of communication, from the lower row of these 
apartments to that above; and the cells themselves are lighted by 
small windows, from the inside of the Tower; which evidently 
shews, an opening must always have been left in the middle, at top, 
for light and air. 

One of these cells has an entrance of several paces in length 
leading to it, and was larger than the rest, and at least nine feet in 
height; which points it out, as having been perhaps designed 
for a treasury ; or at leagt as a Chamber for the more special use of 
the King, or Chieftain. 

The circular space of the area, is about twenty feet in diameter: 
and from the quantity of ruins that lie round its base, the walls of 
this building must have been pretty high, and have contained pro- 
bably a third; or uppermost row of cells, though now the height of 
the walls does not exceed fifteen feet. 


The door is full six feet high, and looks over the precipice 
towards the river. 


t There is an elegant description of this in Cordiner's Antiquities, p. 75. 
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And it is not a little remarkable, that there are remains of several 
other structures, that appear to have been built upon the same plan, 
just in the neighbourhood of this: — which shews evidently, that 
they were places of usual abode in a very early age.— A circum- 
stance that seems farther to be A pron out, by there being in the 
— several Carns. 

All these rude Tower - lite edifices, are strong instances, of an 
imitation, (and almost of a close imitation, both as to the dimensions of 
che internal area, and as to the little chambers, and galleries within 
the thickness of the walls,) of the very early British Towers, which 
we have described, as existing in Cornwall, and in South Wales. — 
An imitation of Towers, (which indeed had been constructed of 
good masonry,) but an imitation made as near as possible, without 
the assistance of any masonry at all; and with mere rude stones 
carefully chosen, and simply laid one upon another, without ce- 
ment:—yet differing from the well builded British Towers, rather 
in the having the circular wall made sloping on the outside, and 
conical in its form, for the sake of adding that strength which the 
want of cement occasioned, than in any other circumstance. 

But there are also other structures, of the same age; and, as it 
should seem, from several collateral circumstances attending them, 
by the same people; which have been generally confounded and 
blended with these, even by Mr. Pennant, as well as by other 
curious writers; which yet ought to be somewhat distinguished 
from the preceding; and to be considered as more lax imitations 
still: —and as attempts, to render this mode of fortification more 
extensive; and upon a larger scale fit for more general use; and for 
the harbouring of many families conjointly, and even of cattle, in 
case of necessity.— The buildings being vastly larger, —and more 
capacious ;—whilst the walls were, in several instances, much less 
strong, and the work more carelessly fabricated.“ 


lam obliged therefore to Aiffer totally from Mr. "TRE s mode of reasoning with 
regard to them, in his Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 33, 54 z—the conclusions to be drawn 
from his own more accurate observations obliging me to do 80 :—for as Mr. Pennant most 
justly observes that these buildings, could not well have been introduced into Scotland by 
the Danes; because'there are none 8uch found in Norway and Denmark; except one not far 
from Drontheim, which may be accounted for, as having been being built even so late as 1202, 
in imitation of the very buildings which we have been just describing, and of some in the 
VOL. 111. 8 E 
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One is thus described, in Mr. Pennant's own words: Not far 
« from Dunrohin is à very entire piece of antiquity, of the kind 
„known in Scotland by the name of the Pictisſ Castles, and called 
« here Cairn Lia, or Grey Tower, That I saw, was, about one 
© hundred and thirty yards in circumference, round, and raised 80 
*« high above the ground as to form a considerable mount. On the 
top was an extensive but shallow hollow; within were three low 
* concentric galleries, at small distances from each other, covered 
* with large stones; and the side walls were about four or five feet 
thick, rudely made. There are generally three of these places 
near each other, so that each may be seen from any one. Build - 
*« ings of this kind are very frequent along this coast, that of Cath» 
„ness, and of Strathnavern.—Others agreeing in external form, are 
* common inthe Hebrides, but differ in their internal construction. 
An the islands they are attributed to the Danes; —here to the 
** Picts. Possibly each nation might have the same mode of build. 
* ing with some variation, for I am told that some are to be seen in 
places where the Danes never penetrated. They were probably 
e the defencible habitations of the times. I must withdraw my 
opinion of their having been the suffugia kiems aut, receptacula 
frugibus, like: those of the antient Germans. / Such are not un- 
=. comman in Scotland, but of a form very different from these. 


Hebrides:—g0 OY, we may «till m more stongly infer, that if these * Lind of build - 
ings were even at that time only imilaled in Norway, the more perfect kinds'could certainly 
not be derived from thence — because unquestionably the Dares would Erst have reared 


gpecimens of zuch kind of more- finished buildings in their own country; and not have 
limited themselves, at home, ta zuch rude work as is id ta appear at Drontheim,—The 
more just conclusion therefore seems to be, that, although either way the origin of thege 
Duns is what may be called Celtic, yet that the Danes rather borrowed the pattern from 
the Picts when, under the command of Harold, they assisted the Picts in undertaking the 
recovery of their lost possessions in Scotland; than that the Danes themselves introduced 
these sort of buildings whilst they had footing in the Hebrides, and Northern parts of this 
Island.——The progress of this species of imitation, of a sort of architecture which was the 
first improvement that succeeded beyond the mere use of hill-fortresses, and woody coverts, 
may much more easily be accounted for, as to its Cellic origin, as travelling in this manner, 
by means of Phoenician intercourse, from Asia, to the Southern coasts of this Island: and 
then, according ta the rude. abilities of a rude people, to the North and Norway; than as 
reaching the Northern parts of Europe first, (which we actually know were last of all civi- 
lized, in every other respect) and then travelling Southward.— 

| * Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 171. 
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This Fortress of Dunrobin is in Sutherland :—and in Caithness near 
Dunbetk is another, appearing externally, like a conical mount with 
an hollow in the top, and called the Bourg of Dunbeth.* 

There seems also to have been another such in the Isle of Arrun, + 
one of the Hebrides. 

In that division of Perth-shire called Athol, near Hades, in the 
parish of Mouline, on the top of a steep Den, are the remains of a 
circular building called Black Castle, about sixty feet diameter with- 
inside, and the walls about eight feet thick. 

There is another about a mile west from the village of Mouline. 

And a third on an eminence south of the former. 

There is also one, on the hill of Drummin, opposite to Taymonth.t 
Another within view of that, above the Church of Fortingal.— 
A third opposite to Alt-mkuic in the neighbourhood of Killin. —A 
fourth under the house of Caskly—And a fifth, about half a mile 
west; the figure of which differs a little from the others, in being 
of an oval form; the greatest axis of which within, is zeventy-one 
feet; and the breadth, or lesser axis, forty ;—and the wall of which 
is twelve feet thick in some parts, and in others eight; having at 
the east end a low and narrow door, covered with a flag. 

Another still more entire than the rest, about three miles distant 
from this last, lies at the foot of the hill Grianan.— In the wall of 
this is found one stone twenty-nine feet long, and nine thick; q and 
the greater part even of the rest of the stones are from three to six 
feet long, and from one and an half, to three feet thick. The form 
of this building is as usual, a circle; —it is about forty-five feet in 
diameter; —and its wall is from eleven to twelve feet thick; but not 
above nine feet and an half high at present, in any part.—About 
three hundred yards west from this, is again another ;—and a mile 
further west, another. — And lastly, within sight, at five miles 
distance, one more, the most westerly of any we have intelligence 
of, in that tract of country. 

Most of these lie in Glen Lion; and they shew how numerous 
these Kind of structures were in what was once the Picts country.— 

* Pennant's Tour. p. 170 

t Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 30. 

$ Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 52. 


+ See Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 136. 
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The tradition of the neighbourhood still is, that they were the Towers 
of Fingal,—Probably they were the safeguards of his Chieftains:— 
the horrid dens to which their followers were summoned, on pain of 
death, and devastation, to revenge imagined wrongs, and to spread 
desolation and misery, as far as their maurauding expeditions could 
reach, L 16 ob. 29 | 
Among the Hebrides, or Western Islands, in Jay, is a Dun on 
an hill named after it Dun Bhorairazg ;—which Mr. Pennant calls 
Danisk ;* but surely contrary to his own better information, when 
he remarks that such kind of buildings are not met with in Norway, 
or Denmark; and that they are found in Scotland, in parts to which 
the Danes either never penetrated, or where they staid only a very 
short time. = | | 

This in Zlay is, like the preceding, of a circular form; the wall 
about fourteen feet high, and twelve thick ; constructed without 
mortar ;—having within its thickness a gallery that runs quite 
round ;—a low entrance covered at top with a great flat stone ;—and 
an hollow place in the wall, on each side of the passage. The area 
within is fifty two feet in diameter.—It has a stone bench running 
all round the bottom of the wall, at present about two feet high :— 
but most probably the ground within was formerly lower; and, 
it then served to rest the ends of timbers upon, for a flooring, all 
round; whilst the other ends of the timbers were supported by 
posts, and whilst an open circular space, was left in the centre, 
for light and air. «fact ob bus 

In the Isle of Skie also, on the top of a rock, at Struan, is another 
such structure of a circular figure, whose diameter within is forty- 
two feet, (according to Mr. Pennant's measures, and whose walls 
are about nine feet thick; — and within which are traces of its 
having been divided into five several spaces; one circular in the 
cgntre, which was probably left open at the top, and four on the 
sides all round, divided by four transverse partitions the first 
entrance being (as in 80 many other instances) by a door six feet 
high, covered with great stones. ie e hand 1 


© Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 219. + Tour in Scotland, Part II. p. 54. 
t There is a representation of this building in the Voyage to the Hebrides, p. 298. 
Pl. XXXVI. | N 111 ö 
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This building is referred, ito; by, Martin in his History of the 
Western Isles, Who says merely, hastily, concerning Duns, that 
they are suþpesed. to. have been huilt by the Danes: but adds very 
consistently With Mr. Pennant's subsequent observations, that they 
are zo numerous, andi so situated, that fires, and beacons might easily 
be seen from one tp the er. 80, ag, quickly to alarm the whole 
country. 11 

He * al what seems to ine that vey must wy vi X 
built by a people who had more lime io Shane than the Danes could 
bestow; that many of the stones that compose them are of such a 
bulk, that no number of the present inhabitants could raise chem 
without an engine. will rather venture to add, chat they could not 
have raised them at all, without a sloping bank thrown up, whereon 
to roll them up by means of rollers and levers, which was most 
probably the very Pod whereby 3 were ge to their m 
Wanken [11534110 (1969 1101 14; 

There are other such Duns, Marin aays, 8 in * 2 Isles sur- 
— Shie,; one of which is in form like the crown, af an hat. 
And another is still three stories high. 
Another in the Isle of Lewis he thus describes. 
Some few miles to the North of Brago, there is a Fort com- 
7 posed of large stones; it is of a round form, made taperwise 
*© towards the top, and is three stories high, the wall is double, and 
* hath several doors and stairs, so that one may go round within 

the wall.“ T 
He mentions others also in the Isle of Harries. 8 
And others again in Tire- iy. | 
In the Orcades, or Orkneys, also, chew are again met wich in great 
numbers: and there is one most particularly curious. 

It is situated on a small island about half a mile long, lying off 
the south · east end of this country. This Castle stands about twenty 
yards from the sea, and seems to be of a different kind from most 
others, in that there are no ditches round it, though a sort of slight 
stone dike may be traced as having encompassed jit.— The structure 


19 


* Martin's History, p. 153. + Ibid. p. 164. t Ibid. p. 3. 
.$ Martin's History, p. 58. || Ibid. 276. 
1 See Archzologia, Vol. VI. p. 95. 
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is still forty-five feet high: and is built round a circular court; 
twenty feet only in diameter. Vou enter through the wall from 
the side next the sea, by a low door, into this round court (or hall); 

on the opposite side of which is another door raised three feet from 
the ground, which leads to che stairs. The staircase is placed in 
the heart of the wall, and leads up by high narrow steps to the top 
of the building. The thickness of the wall is sixteen feet, and the 
hole height (within the substance of the wall) is divided into 
stories of galleries about five feet high.— Fach of these stories, or 
galleries, go round the building in the heart of the wall; except 
where the stdir interrupus In the inside of the building there are 
three ranges of square holes, each range going from bottom to top 
(exactly; it may here be observed, as those cells or cupboards did, 
in Dundornadilla and-Dun'Agglesag) ; and by this means these ranges 
divide te inside &ttoular wall perpendicularly, into three unequal 
segments. These holes are separated from each other by one or 
two thin stotles, und are from eight inches to a foot square; and 
might thiere fore serve the threefold purpose of admitting light, and 
air, into the galleries from the inside of the Tower; —of holding 
cups and drinking horns, and other utensils ;—and (if needful) of 
defending the galleries by means of missile weapons, even against 
any enemy that should by any possibility have gotten admittance 
into the inside of the Castle. The galleries are divided from one 
another by broad thin stones; which at once form so many floors, 
and so many roofs. The building on the outside appears to taper 
considerably, until within one third of the whole height, when it 
goes up perpendicularly, and even rather seems to Jean without the 
plumb; but the inside wall is plumb. 

This is the substance of Mr. Nicolson's account; who very 
rationally concludes it to have been the residence of some antient 
Prince of that Country ;—and the rather, because the place (or little 
town) next adjacent to it, is called Conengsburg, —or the King's seat 
of Residence ;—exactly as we find the same sort of denomination at 
Conisborough in Yorkshire.* 

To this opinion, therefore, surely, we must adhere, rather than 
to that of Mr. Anderson, who deems this structure to have been a 


See p. 43 of this Volume 


Temple, or place of superstitious worship: though perhaps there 
may indeed have been some n stock or stone idols here, as 
well as at Contsborough. b & 50 
All these buildings, in thy ene are of 8 romph's stones, with- 
out any cement: and there cannot be a doubt, but that the insides 
ee Perſe with rough floors of timber, having a 
round cavity, for light and air, left in the centre of each: a pro- 
vision Which must also have been necessary for the discharge of 
dmoke, in so cold a country, where fires must have been most 
needful; and in buildings where no sort of yy can be 
discerned. 

Such is the general appearance of the remains of "US in these 
so many instances and therefore, there can now scarce remain a 
doubt as to the if original design, and use; — whilst, from a passage 
in Torfeus, chere is reason to believe, that they were considered as 
places of habitation, and of safety for refugees, even 80 late as the year 
11555 in the remotè parts of Scotland. For, when the mother of 
Harold Earl of Caithness, had been involuntarily the cause of her 
son's death, whilst she was most iniquitously preparing a means 
of destruction for another, she is 8aid to have fled into the heart 
of Sutherland, to a sequestered Castle, and to have resided there.— 
The Castle which she fled to, was placed on a rock; the access to 
it being by dreary and gloomy paths, amidst crags, and fens, and 
forests. And its situation corresponded so much with that of round 
Towers mentioned in another place by Torfeus ; that since no other 
remains hardly of round Towers, except Duns, are found in those 
parts, there is 'evEry reason to believe, this was an instance amongst 
the very last and most important, of the use of one of them.“ 


ö . This circumstance is strongly pointed out by Mr. Cordiner, in a Note to his Extracts 
from Torfeus, p. 161 ;—where is related at large, the whole romantick tale of the richly 
embroidered, poisoned shirt, or garment, which Harold's mother, and Aunt, were prepar- 
ing ſor Paul, the half brother of Harold, who had possession of the Orcades ;—and which 
was the cause of Harold's death, in consequence of his snatching it from them, through enyy 
of Paul, and then wearing it; whilst they, as far as they dared, without discovery of their 
infernal wickedness, remonstrated against his taking it. 

There is a further account of certain other structures, which are deemed Pictish build- 
ings, by Mr. Pope of Reay, in his account of Carthness; and which is referred to by Mr. 
Pennant, in the Appendix to the Second Part of his Tour in Scotland, p. 18.—But as (lese 
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As. we haye such strong and numerous instances of these ; xude 
Imitations still remaining in the most remote and inaccessible parts 
of Britain, so there cannot be a doubt, but chat some such sort of 
imitative structures, once existed even in the southern parts of this 
Island, before the Phenzcian and Syrian mode of building Towers 
was 80 well copied as at Launceston, and Conzsbbrough.+But it cannot 
be expected that many of them should remain; in patts where $trong 
Castles, and Fortresses, and various mansions, were afterwards 
built; especially as such original Duns: were constructed without 
cement, and of stones that might be very * ior 
other buildings. bammoib 

There are still, however, some vestiges to ascertain the, 0. — 
F or in the parish of Morvak,'in Cornwall, are the remains of a most 
remarkable structure, called Castle Chun, that, as it appears to me, 
cannot w̃ͤll be considered in any other light, than as one of the first 
sort of very rude; imitations of the mode of building round Castles, 


according to hints, given by Pheenicians, and before. ihe Britons 


learned the use of cement. neee ee id ene 
It bears a no small dens to the Duns, near, 8 Halli in 
Scotland, and 1 IN the Isle of Hay. ; T3576 25 Te 101917 7:15 10 


It consisted of a strong wall of stones without cement, — 
ing a large oval area, and having the interior|space evidently divided 
into several separate divisions, ranging round the inside, leaving 
an open oval space in the centre.— It was even much larger than 
the two Great Duns just referred to in Scotland; the area being 
125 feet, by 110; and it was moreover surrounded, on the outside, 
by a large deep ditch, over which was a zig- zag narrow passage, 
on a bank of earth, with strong rude uncemented walls on each 
side. | 

From the largeness of the area within, it seems exceeding pro- 
bable, that (whilst the surrounding walled divisions served for stores 


do not relate properly to the present purpose; and seem, some of them at least, to have been 
rather sepulchres, than habitations ;—and others, either hiding pits, or else mere dens, 
resorted to on hunting expeditions, and no better than kennels; the bare mention of them 
in this note is sufficient on the present occasion. 

See p. 199, 200, of this Volume. 


| + See Borlase s Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 346, 347. — Doctor Maton's Observations, 
Vol. I. p- 224, and Britton's Beauties of England and Wales, Vol. I. p- 3500. 
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the more interior oval space Was, for habitation, like that in a Dun, 
supplied with floors. of timber, supported by posts near the middle, 
but yet leaving still a smaller open area in the centre of all. 
Doctor Borlase conceived that, this with some other Hill: fortresses. 
which are continued in a chain within sight of each other, must 
have been Danis, because they are in the narrowest and western- 
most part of Cornwall, and this chain of fortresses cuts off and 
secures an extreme portion of that country from che rest, for a safe 
retreat; which he deemed the Danes might design as a means of 
re- embark ing with safety. But surely it is rather more obvious, to 
suppose that the more anlient Britons, themselves, might design this 
portion of their country, as a last and sure refuge, in case of the 
mare exposed parts being over - run by any inroads of their warlike 
neighbours, from the other parts of Britain,— Whilst the very di- 
mensions of this Dun, and of its walled spaces, shew that it was 
intended, in cases of emergency, to secure very great stores. 

Thus from various distinguished remains, we have found it pos- 
sible to obtain, after the passing of so many ages, a consistent retro- 
spective view, of the efforts of the Britons, from first to last, both to 
preserve such means of defence, and of obtaining the accommo- 
dations of life, as they had derived from the first rude patriarchal 
ancestors, from whom they originally migrated ; and also to im- 
prove such hints, as they afterwards received from Piænician traders, 
and from Roman invaders. 

The dreadful consequences of abominable idolatrous superstitions; 
—and the ebbings and flowings of prosperity, and adversity ;—the 
fruit of industry and civilization, on the one hand, —or of foul 
licentiousness, and savage ferocity, on the other, —(as described 
even by their own historians,) point out strongly the over-ruling 
hand of Divine Providence.—Whilst the vestiges of increasing 
means both of convenience for the comforts of life, and of security, 
bear testimony to the bringing forth of good out of evil, and of light 
out of darkness. 

We concluded the description of their rude Cellic Structures, and 
the first early period of their history, with the acconnt of their 
idolatrous priests slain, and burnt upon their own horrible altars, 


destined for the slaughter of human victims.—We now finish the 
VOL. III. 30 
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second period of their history, with the account of those awakened 
efforts, towards the improvement of their architecture, and of 
bettering their condition, both by the Southern Britons themselves, 
in consequence of Roman civilization, —and by their Imtators, the 
Caledonians, and Picts, - which the dissoluteness and vices so strongly 
described by Gildas, and their own historians, alone rendered abor- 
tive;—and which ended in a second chastiment, and depression, 
almost worse than the first. 

Yet, in reality, the condition, in the scale of civilization, of all, 
— of Britons, —Scots, —and Picts, —was on the whole advanced.—- 
As in truth, even under the terrours of Saxon, and Danish invasions, 
and of Norman conquests afterwards, both science, and arts, were 
increasing, and still spreading more widely; — and a meliorated 
state of mankind gradually took place. 
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BOOK IV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER 1. 


CONCERNING THE REGAL PALACES, — AND CASTLES OF THE FIRST 
SAXONS. | 


Arrzz having contemplated the exceedingly antient remains of the 
rude works of the primeval Britons, in what may be called their 
Patriarchal state, from one end of this Island to the other ;—and after 
having diligently examined what sort of splendid works of archi- 
tecture, were introduced by their firs Invaders, the Romans :—after 
having seen also in what manner the Britons slowly imitated Phce- 
nician architecture, which they gained some ideas of from inter- 
course with Phoenician traders ;—and Roman architecture, from 
what they saw before their eyes;—and after having remarked the 
strange distant imitation even of these sort of improvements, in the 
more remote and inaccessible parts of Britain; —it is now time to take 
a view of that quite new scene of things, which a total change of 
situation produced in this country; when a foreign people, more 
fierce and barbarous than the Britons themselves, gained settlement 
here, and sovereign dominion. 

| Wee are now to consider Saxon Manners, —Saxon ideas, —Saxon 
Fortresses ;—and instead of contemplating the supertitious rites of 
the antient Britons, —or the plain simple state of CHristianiiy amongst 
the later Britons ;—are to contemplate the Churches of converted Saxons 
that began to appear, with abundance of incoherent ornament, and 
accompanied with no less abundance of incoherent additions to that 
pure religion, which had first been derived from intercourse with 
the Christians of the first three centuries. 
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King Alfred s well known complaint, that there were but few Castles 
in England before has time. — is even a positive proof, that there were 
some, existing in the time of the Heptarchy, though not many And 
especially as he cannot, in that complaint, concerning former times, 
be supposed to have made the least reference to mere earth-works, 
or to Hill Fortresses; — because of those, there were a prodigious 
number, existing in all parts of this Island, previous to the age in 
which he lived, instead of being only a few. 

On investigating this matter more fully, we shall now find, that 

besides the walls of Rickborough, — Castor. — Burgh Castle, and other 
Roman works; — and besides British Castles at Contsborough, — 
Launceston, —and Chilham ; — there were some other Castles, whose 
architecture shews them to have been entirely Saxon; though both 
cheir plan, and the style of building, indicate them to have been 
ptior io the age in which Alfred lived. 
Me are expressly told by Matthew of Westminster, that Ida, king 
of Northumberland, built a Castle at Bamborough, about A. D. 548, 
above three hundred years before the days of Alfred, whether it was, 
or was not, any part of the Keep Tower that now remains. 

And Roger Hoveden+ giving an account of this Fortress, further 
says, there was a beautiful church in it - and such surely could not 
have been constructed of stone; 80 as to be deemed beautiful; with- 
out there having been a Castle of the same materials , 
existing. | 
Bede also describes the besieging, and actual attempt to "ANY a 


Castle, on this spot, between the years 642, and 655, by Penda 
* of Mercia t 


C "Som 193, sub. an. $47, Sax. Chron. p. 19, + Page 231. b. 

{ Bede tells us the arm of King Oswald, afterwards Saint Osxwald, which by a miracle was 
Kid to be preserved uncorrupted, was first (about A. D. 642,) kept inclosed in a silver 
hrine, in a church, in the Royal City {or Fortress) of Bebba, (understood to be Bamborough 
(Lib. III. caps 6, 12.) —And he afterwards adds the account (cap. 12) of the miraculous 
prezervation of. Bebba, or Bamborough Castle, (about A. D. 655,) from being burnt by 
Penda; in consequence of the prayers of Aidan, who was in the Land of Farne, at the 
distance of two thousand paces off. (quz duobus ſerme millibus passuum ab urbe procul abest, 
cap. 16 Ene nearest of the Farne Lane is now a little more than a mile eco and is is 
probably that referred to. 


These surely are proofs, both of a Royal Saxon Palace, or Tower, —and of a Saxon Church 
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One of its names was Cynclicanberg, which is of much the same 
import as Contnesburgh, or Conmborough ; and signifies the Royal 
Mansion or place: of the King's abode.— And indeed constant tra- 
dition allows it to have began the usual . of Fontaine of the 
— Nings. 11105 N 

Gu ileube bet rein of there hawks — an 80 Toner of 
Stone, here, in the time of: the Heptarchy?—lIn 710, Osred, son of 
Alfred, took shelter in this stronghold, and here was beseiged by 
Edulph the Usurper, whom he defeated and he ever after made 
this Castle his Palace of residence. Ant | 

In the reign of Egbert, Kenulph Bishop of Lindisfara'» was con- 
fined here thirty years, from 750 to 780. —- And at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, (though it had been plundered by the Danes in 
* it is said to have been in good repair. 

When we know then that there were Towers of Stone built ; in 
ao parts of England, both by the Britons themselves, and by the 
Romans, before the time of Ida, is it possible to imagine that such 
particular circumstances as these could have existed, or have been 
mentioned, unless the Keep Tower here, had been, in Savon limes, 
as istrong a Stone n and of as much eng- Tm 
bs: the others? 3 mas ts 
This surely ve may be addaited, as one certain instance of te 
real existence of a regular Castle of stone, n been constructed 
in the early Saxon period. 

Again, at Corſfe, in Dorsetshire, was a residence of . Kings, | 
very early. An antient record seems clearly to prove, that a Castle 
actually existed there, at least in the time of King Edgar ;+ and most 
probably before his days And it is well known that there the 
detestable Elfrida caused King Edward to be murdered, in order to 
= a Way to the throne, for her own son Etheldred.—There also are 


onining in this 8 dad as to Penda's = of burning the Tower (or Castle) z that 
cannot be understood to have implied any thing more, than a purpose to burn all che 


interior floorings, and all that it contained, in the manner referred to, in so many instances, 
in the preceding pages of this Volume. 


Sax. Chron. 127. See Gough' s Additions to Camden, Vol. I. p. 49. 
$ The account is inserted at large in Holinshed, Vol. I. p. 163, from William of 
Malmsbury.— There are three Views of this Castle in Grose's Antiquities. 
VOL. 111, | 3 H 
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still remains of a Tower, called the King's Tower, in which are most 
evident marks of Saxon Architecture — Arches, truly Saxon, of the 
kind found in the earliest churches of that period: and that ee 
species of stone work, in the walls, called ene e- Work. 
Again, notwithstanding Somner's conjectures * to the e 
we have the utmost reason to conclude, that Ethelbert's' Tower, at 
Canterbury, (however it might indeed be afterwards: altered, and 
adorned, by the Monks of St. Austin, ) was abe at first, an r 
Palace of the Kings of Kent. ub 
The constant antient tradition of the 1 chptted it to be 
such. And it is on all hands acknowledged, that Ethelbert: did 
give his own Fulace of residence to Austin, to become a monastery. 
And it is very remarkable that, long after the gift, this very Tower, 
actually did serve for a Royal lodging occasionally, in succeeding 
ages; even down to the time of Charles I. and Charles II. almost as 
often as any of our monarchs visited Canterbury.—As Somner seems 
to be mistaken, in supposing it to have been built only about the 
year 1047; '80 he certainly was mistaken, in calling it a hollow piece 
throughout, and unvaulted, or without any arch cast over, within it, from 
tis bottom to the top. 1 For there was very lately, if there be not still, 
an arched vault,** about twenty-five feet, from the ground, to all 
appearance as old'as the rest of the building ;—and there were 
corbels left visible for the support of the floorings of the different 
stories. It may be observed also, that Ethelbert's long reign of fifty- 
six years, with continued prosperity, afforded more than time suf- 
ficient, for rearing such a Tower, in the most finished manner 


''* Somner's conclusion, with regard to the building of this Tower, in the year 1047, in 
the time of Archbishop Eads, appears clearly to be a mere conjecture, founded only on a 
passage in Thorn, that Eads gave one hundred marks to the building of the Tower, which the 
Monks were ruxx building. And his derivation of its name, from zome bell supposed to 
have hung in it, at some time or other, is acknowledged, even by himself, to be mere con- 
Jecture,—The words, of Thorn, the Tower which the Monks were Tuxx building, seem rather 
to indicate, that there must have been some other Tower there * and most probably 
Elkelbert , standing at that very time. 

1 Somner's Antiquities, p- 31. 1 Hasted's Hiasory of Kent, Vol. III. p. 6 632, 
F Gbatling's walk round Canterbury, p. 39. 
There is a good view of i it as it stood entire, in Dugdale's Monasticon, p- 23 ;—and 
there is a view of it, in its ruined state, in the second Vol. of Groxe's Antiquities. 
1 Somner's Antiquities, p- 32, ** Gontling's Canterbury, p. 40, 41. 
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that the Saxons, with their utmost abilities, were capable of con- 
structing. ö 
As Porta, who landed at Portchester, there is the utmost reason 
to believe assisted Cerdic in building a Tower, at that place; where 
we find a Saxon Tower does still remain, which has been described 
in the preceding Volume; —so we are told, that Ala, who founded 
the kingdom of Sussex, defeated the Britons in a great Battle in 485, 
and took and destroyed Anderida ;+—and there is great reason to 
conclude that he constructed a Tower there. 
Anderida is, by Somner, very fairly concluded to have been 
Pevensey ;—where we have seen was, as at Portchester, a Roman 
Fortress, that must have been prior to Ala's time ;—but consistently 
with this conclusion, there were also a very few years ago manifest 
remains of a Saxon Tower of stone. 
It was, indeed, as the Saxon Tower at Portchester, in that part 
of the Castle area which afterwards became inclosed within a 
Norman Court, with Norman Towers ;— but was really a Saxon 
Tower, built on a sort of mount.—The slight remains, as they ap- 
peared a few years ago, have been represented in Pl. XXVII. of 
the preceding Volume ;t—and the situation of the Tower has been 
there shewn, in the Plan. | | 

This was, however, only an imperfect specimen. — But on the 
summit of an high rock, in the more interior parts of this Island, 
in an almost inaccessible situation, we have still a most perfect 
remain; — preserved from the devastation of ages, by the great 
peculiarity of the spot: — the renowned Castle, at Castleton, in 
Derbyshire; - which on the very first glance strikes us with high 
ideas of its vast antiquity.— 

Perched proudly, like a falcon's nest, on a stupendous rock nearly 
insulated, it impends high, over the mouth of one of the most 


* See Munimenta, Vol. II. p. 28, and Pl. =, p- 34+ 

+ Hen, Huntingdon. lib. ii. | 
© $ See Munimenta, Vol. II. p. 44. Pl. XXVII.—And p. 40, 44. Pl. XXII. 

There is a View also of this Saxon Tower, when it had still more remains existing, 
in Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. where the circumstance of Pevensey's having been the old 
Anderida is referred to.— But the arches in Mr. Grose's View, when compared with the 
last remaining one which was drawn by Mr. Grimm, appear to have been represented much 


too large. 
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horrid; and august caverns that Nature ever formed — On the 
summit of this cavern, is one extensive high hill ;—but che rock, 
on which the Castle stands, is much higher; and, being nearly of 

a square form on its surfabe, is joined to the hill over the cavern; 
only at the south west corner, by 2 steep precipice:Whilst the 
* and east sides also of the rock on which the whole is built; 
are almost quite perpendicular; and the North, and South sides are 
80 8teep, that they cannot be ascended without the utmost difficulty, 
— The summit commands a most glorious view of all the country 
round ;—and of Aſam Tor, its neighbouring hill, with the antient 
British Fortress, placed on the highest, and most 2 264 46090 brow, 
of that so justly called Shivering mountain. PAI) 

There is not even so much as a tradition in the country vinderved 
of the first building of this Castle ;—but the immense labour of 
raising up the stones wherewith it is constructed, and which evi» 
dently appear to have been brought from some distance, and not to 
have been of any kind near at hand, shews it must have been the 
work of some Chieftain possessed of great power: —whilst the style 
of its architecture, and the appearance of Herring-bone masonry in 

the walls, seem decidedly to indicate it to have been Saxon, and of 
the highest antiquity. 119 

The situation of this Fortress greatly resembles (as far as any G4 
quate ideas can be formed) that of the Fortress of Macherus in Judæa, 
that was so strongly re-edified by Herod, and is so particularly de- 
scribed by Josephus.“ And the workmanship of the Tower, in 
truth, so nearly resembles Roman Work ; and it is, also in dimensions, 
80 nearly like those Towers of Hippicus, and Mariamne, said to have 
been built by Herod, at Jerusalem; IN that one must conclude it to 
have been built by some Saxon, who had been abroad, and had seen 
remains of such kind of structures, as were built on the same plan 
that Herod followed. — Indeed had it not been for the Herring- 
bone Work, so strongly obvious, on the one hand; and for the total 
want of the appearance, on the other hand, of any Roman bricks in 


Josephus de Bello Jud. lib. vii. cap. 6. sec. 1. 


+ Ibid, lib. v. cap. 4. Sec. 3. The one of these was about 37 ſeet square, the other about 
10, and they were both deemed Palaces. 


: These Towers of Herod will be particularly described in another part of this Work. 
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the structure, (which might surely have been obtained more easily 
than the stones with which it is built). One might be almost 
tempted to place it, amongst the Britisi imitations of Roman Archi- 
tecture ;—or even to suspect that it was built before the Romans left 
this Island. | 

Some writers have thought Castleton Castle might have been 
built by Milliam de Peverell, natural Son of William the Conqueror ; 
because he certainly was, by the gift of the Conqueror, once pos- 
sessed of it. *—But there are some circumstances known, which 
plainly shew, both that there was kere the dwelling of some great 
antient Chieftain, long before the Conquest ;—and also that William 
de Peverell was so far from having been the builder of this Castle, — 
that ke even found its situation inconvenient.+ 

Por it appears, from an antient manuscript, preserved in the 
college of Manchester, that though Milliam de Peverell had sometimes 
his residence, and kept his court kere ;—yet that he had his more 
usual residence, at Brough (or Burgh) very near; — from whence, as 
well as from this Castle, was an antient common road, to Buxton; — 
a road that was called, long before the time of William de Peverell, 
BATHAM GATE ; or the gate, or road, leading to the Bath. | 

And from hence it may clearly be inferred, that before the time 
of William de Peverell, and before the Norman Conquest, there was 
an established road here; directing its course, from this Castle, as from 
some considerable place of residence of a great Chieftain, and as 
having been made for his use, and that of his attendant train of de- 
pendants, to resort to the warm baths in the neighbourhood. And 
that afterwards William tle Peverell, rendered this road equally useful 
to another, near adjoining, more convenient, fortified mansion of 
residence, in a more accessible spot; which later mansion has, 
probably in consequence of that very circumstance, been long since 
totally destroyed. 
The ascent to this strong Den of Castleton, was by a narrow 


See Dugdale's Baronage, p. 437. These circumstances are mentioned more at large, 
in my Paper in the Archæologia, Vol. VI. p. 248. 

+ The very manner in which Dugdale delivers down the record of this Castle having 
been given to Milliam de Peverell, shews it must have existed before his time. Dugdale's 
Baronage, p. 436. | 
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winding zig-zag path, up a most formidable steep; where a very 
small band of men might, at any time, defy an army.— And after 
ascending this, you find the Castle walls to possess nearly the whole 
of the summit of the rock. SN | 

The first great gate, which probably was 4 Norman structure, 
and might indeed be built by William de Peverell, was on what I 
formerly called the eastern, but which is rather the south-eastern 
side; and having been not so strong an edifice as the Keep Tower, 
has long since been destroyed. —It seems, however, to have had 
no mote, or draw- bridge; as indeed none could well be necessary 
in such a situation: nor could I perceive any appearance of any 
artificial Gulph before it, according to Dr. Short's description.“ | 

On entering the great area of the Castle Yard, (or as it was called 
in zueceeding ages the Bellium,) there appear no vestiges of any sub- 
stantial additional buildings besides the Keep, such as do usually 
appear in most other Castles; — but there is only a large void space, 
or open area, for encampment, and for soldiers“ huts; and merely 
two little square half turrets, in the wall. — 3 1 

The whole Plan is represented in Pl. XXVII. fig. 1, as it appears 
to the eye ;—not indeed laid down from exact measurement, but 
with sufficient accuracy to convey a tolerable exact idea of all its 
parts.—I will not presume to say (as I visited this place only once,) 
(whether the area ought not to be represented somewhat larger in 
proportion to the dimensions of the Keep Tower; nor whether the 
outlines of the rock, are perfectly true, in every irregularity, or 
curvature; but I will venture to affirm, that the general disposition 
of the parts is right; — that the situation of the Keep Tower itself 
is accurately represented; and its plan most accurate; — that the 
description of the interval between it and the southern, or south- 
western wall is most faithful; —and that there is no mistake which 
can materially affect that sort of precise idea which a scientific 

person would wish to obtain of this fortress. 

(fg hik]) Represents the irregular figure of the rock, on which 
this Fortress stands; the form of whose base, is very similar to 


that of its summit, and only a very little extended beyond the 
zame dimensions, and whose sides are every where exceedingly 


* Short on Mineral Waters, p. 30, 1. 
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step; and in some parts actual precipices. And completely a0 from 
(k)'to (m): and also from (m) to {f), as far down as over the top of the 
Cavern (c). And (m no p q) shew the remains of the Castle walls. 

At (a) was the place where appears to huve stood some great 
gate, with its Towers; now quite destroyed. 

At üb) stands the Keep.— And (c) shews the situation of the 
mouth of the great magnificent natural Cavern, (a scene of wonders, 
to those who traverse its romantick windings, ) at a most tremendous 

depth beneath the Castle; over iis mouth up to the top of the rock 
at (x), is one continued precipice again from (x 2) to (m f) is 
another precipice and from the ground, along (KI m), to the very 
highest summit on which the Castle stands, is one continued steep 
precipice; a sort of mere wall of rock, of at least 87 yards, or 261 
feet in height. 

At (d) is one of the small square Towers, that have already been 
mentioned.—It has indeed a window looking outwards : but in 
such a situation that it might most safely be allowed, were it ever 86 
large; there being no danger of any near approach, on account of 
the deep, steep, precipitous descent beneath; by means of which it 
was almost as well protected as any window even in the very upper 
apartments of the Keep itself. 

At le) is the other small projection in the wall, resembling a 
Tower, but hardly worthy to be deemed such in reality. 

(r. t. z) Is the place where appears to have been an approach to 
the portal of entrance of the Keep Tower, at some height above. 

(gh i) Shews the direction, and narrowness, of a chasm in the 
mountain; a sort of deep valley; or mere cleft between the rocks; 
near 200 feet in depth, with steep and nearly perpendicular sides 
of the mountain rising on each hand. — Which cleft, or chasm, is 
also still further continued far along the South side of the Castle 
rock, till it is at last closed up with broken crags. 

After climbing the steep ascent, on the north, or rather North- 
eastern side of the rock, by means of a zig-zag path, turning repeatedly 
backwards, and forwards;“ and after traversing a small part of the 


Those who are at all used to mountainous countries, know that a ridge, almost perpen- 
dicular, may be ascended in this manner ;—but (as at Casllelon, ) it requires use, and a 
great command of the powers of imagination, to prevent such giddiness as might be fatal. 
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brink of the precipice, on the other side, in order to arrive at the 
first great gate of entrance at (a), che whole area of the encamp- 
ment round the Castle (in what has of later years been called the 
Utter, or Outer Ballium) was to be passed through, before he 1 
Tower could be approached. FT 

This stands at the remotest, and best pode corner of the aden; . 
- impending, on two sides, over inaccessible precipices; and de- 
fended, on the other sides, by the whole munition of the Castle 
area. And it bears, on the slightest . marks of Wel 
far beyond the time of the Pwerells. 

Its dimensions within, like those of Cobichoroygh, and of al _ 
most antient Castles, whether square, or round, are small —being 
only 21 feet by 19, or a very liule more. — But the walls are About 
8 feet in thickness. vio i 

It had no entrance, originally; on the ground, 1 it was b a 
very narrow, winding passage, (a b) fig. 2. And this could hardly 
be designed for an entrance for though indeed we do go in there 
at present; yet there is the utmost reason to suspect, that this passage 
at (a), has either been only forced through the place of a mere 
loop hole, or else, that instead of being an entrance to the Tower, it 
was merely the narrow passage leading from the Tower into a little 
vault, or dungeon, under the platform of the entrance aboye.— 
Whilst the narrow steep winding staircase, that still exists at, (c), 
was rather a descent down from the floor above to this dungeon 
floor, than any original means of ascent, to the Tower E. from 
without, as it now appears. 

At d) is a small loop to the East; and at ) another to che North; 
both of these commanding the Castle area: but there was no loop 
towards the cuside of the Castle, except one at a great height; — nor 
does either the accurate mode of constructing loops, as adopted by 
the Normans, nor the use of the poricullis; nor the invention of 
wells, within the walls, for drawing up the timbers of military 
machines, appear to have been at all understood, or thought of, 
when this Castle was constructed, any more than in the age of the 
construction either of Launceston, Conisborough, or Chillam. 

In the apartment next above; at (g gj fig. 3, was the antient Great 
Portal of entrance. — To which, it seems exceeding probable, from 
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several small fragments of ruins still remaining on the outside of the 
building, there Was an ascent from the ground, by a flight of steps, 
on the east side of the Tower, that led first to a drawbridge, level 
with the top of a low strong wall at (r t) fig. 5, and then by a 
terrasse, or platform to the great portal (g).— 

Many circumstances may induce us to form this idea concerning 
the mode of entrance ;—for, in the first place, that the arch at (g) was 
really the grand portal, is obvious from its appearing clearly to have 
been, originally level with the floor of the room; whilst the two 
other arches in the same apartment at (x) and (I) manifestly designed 
for windows, were at some height above the floor; the places for 
resting the beams of which cannot be mistaken.— And besides this, 
the crown of the arch of the portal, is situated in the wall of the 
building much lower than the crowns of the arches of the windows. 

And yet although the great portal of entrance must have been 
here, nothing can be more evident, than that a flight of steps could 
not, with any degree of possibility, have been made to ascend up to it, 
between the outward wall of the Castle, and that of the Keep Tower, 
itself, without blocking up the lower arch where the entrance now 
is at (a) fig. 2, (at whatever period of time that arch was made); 
unless by some means or other they were so constructed as to be 
carried quite over the top of it. Nor indeed would there be suf- 
ficient room for a flight of steps at all, unless they were made either 
to run straight out along the inside of the outer southern wall sur— 
rounding the Castle, into the Castle area towards the east or else 
were made to wind round the south east corner of the Keep Tower. 

We may very welb therefore conceive the mode of entrance to 
have been somewhat in the manner represented, fig. 5. The steps 
first ascending from (x), where they were well protected by the loop 
at [d), to (r), where there was a platform, or drawbridge ; after 
which the passage must have been directly over the top of a cross 
wall (rt), along another platform (z z) to the portal (g).— The draw- 
bridge, when drawn up, might close entirely the interval between 
the Tower and the outward Castle wall. And the foot of the steps 
being at (x), will exactly account for the loop (d) being placed so 
irregularly near one corner of the lower room, wed of being 


placed in the middle :—and would render the window above at (K), 
VOL. III. g K 
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which is rather mere uniformly placed in ths middle of the build- 
ing, &#vieeable; together with the lower loop, for the defence of the 
whole astent of the steps. 

And admitting the mode of etitranee to have be of this sort of 
construction, it will allow the lower arched door way, at (a), (the 
present entrance)60' have been a means of communication from the 
grontrd floor of the TIO with some r e or dee rest, 
under (2 2) 

Les as ie return to ths endes of the " principal 
n of which fig. 5, is the plan- | 

At (g g was the portal of ehtrimce which we 2 been Jeverib- 
ing Ai (b) wad a large window; which, however, (because of the 
high precipieds all round.) not any weapon, (before the discovering 
of gunpo dr,) shot from the outside of the Castle walls, could well 
by any possibility reach And at (1) was another window equally 
well guarded by the same means. 

Vet nevertheless, on the west side, directly over the precipice, 
and more immediately expoyed to the eomitry, although the Tower 
stands at such à vast height, there was no window at all; nor any 
opening e W 1 was 2 yur narrow 11 near the 
top. 

In one of the corners, at i 18 a thy narrow passage, to a small 
closet iti the wall, which seems to have served for à privy; and 
had at outlet, at the bottom, as a drain, through à loop. 

And at (i) is another very similar passage, and closet, where there 
are sothe appeararices that a dere us to think chere was a well 
for water. 

At (f) is tlie Aung e with the circular staircase, secured 
here, as below, by being "ay narrow; and also by having a sharp 
turn in it. ** 

By this 8taircase, from this” room, there was not only a descent 
down to the room beneath; but also an ascent to the room above; 
the entrance to which is at (m) fig. 4. And over the top of the 
stairs is a sort of mide dome of stone; very odd, yet very neat :— 
and which clearly shews that the ztuirs did not go any higher, s0 as 
© to reach the top of the wall of the Tower. 


In this upper room, is a large window, facing the south at (n). 
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| Bot a still more remarkable thing here, is a sort of recess, or nick 
in the wall at (o], with a most singular kind of canopy, or ornament, 
at top; which having no window belonging to it, nor any flue per- 
ceivable above, nor any outlet that could possibly induce the least 
suspicion of its having served for a chimney, leaves us room to 
guspect that it might have been designed, in Pagan times, for the 
game sort of purpose, as there was Teason to conclude the nich in 
Conzsboronugk Castle was designed for, namely, to be an idol cell. * 
There is also another most strange appearance in the north wall. 
For, about (p) there are projecting mouldings of stone, in the 
form of an inverted pointed roof, or like a V, as shewn in fig. 6; 
as if such an odd kind of roof had been let in there, much lower 
than the top of the Tower.—Possibly, this might be done in later 
Saxon times, from an abhorrence of this cell, and on purpose to 
exclude it from view, as it must have done; —leaving the window 
(n), as a mere opening between the two sloping parts of the roof, 
to be a means of annoying beseigers with missile weapons. 


* Mr. Gough, in his additions to Camden, (Vol. II. p. 319, ) controverts this idea: and 
although some antient idols were actually dug up in the very neighbourhood ; yet intimates, 
that they might possibly be Roman lures or penates, and affirms that we have no authority for 
placing any religious apartment in our Castles, prior to the introduction of Christianity among us. 

But the curious investigator of antiquities will recollect; that we have even the authority 
of Holy Scripture itself, to inform us, that in the very earliest ages, when the abominations 
of idolatry were in use, the idol of Baal-berith, was actually placed in a Castle, or Stronghold ; 
which, from the description given of it, and from the use made of it, seems to have been 
very much such a sort of a Tower, as either Conisborough, or Castleton. — See the Book of 
Judges, chap. ix. ver. 46, 49. And see before, p. 80. 

+ If this was the case, there could be only one apartment in this Tower left for habi- - 
ation.—A fter all, therefore, this appearance of projecting stone work, in the upper part of 
these Saxon buildings, is a most strange circumstance; and deserves still further investi- 
gation, by any persons who may be able to obtain the assistance of long ladders, or any 
means of making nearer search than a mere viewing of them from tlie ground. lt has been 
thought possible, from the apparent smoothness of the stone work, that these mouldings were 
hollow, and contained pipes for the communication of sound, and intelligence, from this 
apartment, to watchmen on the leads above, standing on a flat roof, which originally 
covered the Tower on the very top, where the walls are now partly broken down. - And 
unquestionably, the mouldings being in the form of a V, if hollow, might convey sound 
from a mouth applied at the bottom, to either corner at the top;—or possibly, might even 
convey sound along the smooth exterior surface of the moulding, confined next the wall, 
alter the manner of a whispering gallery. 
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This appearance has been already * represented, i in Vol, II. 


by the dotted lines at (ph, fig. 8, Pl. 2 — where also this appear - 
ance at Castleton, is compared, with zomewhät the same sort of 


on the inside of the walls of the —_ Tower, at 


Ein att 


appearances 
Portchester, shewn fig. 2.— 
And that these sort of stone PR TOI: as if designed for a 0 


were often introduced in Saxon Castles, seems to be confirmed, by 
what was observed of the appearances in Bamborougſh Castle, in 
Northumberland, before it was 1. and * 10 in its RM 
state. e 208 | 

It has already been bel. that FE are strong reasons to 
believe, Ida, King of Northumberland, built a Toer of Stone al Bam- 
borough, about the year 548, or 550;—which became the Capital, 
and a Palace of Royal residence, i in this most n kingdom of 
the Saxons. 7881 | . 

And from a variety of circumstances, we may FE be led to 
conclude the very structure that still exists, though now so greatly 
altered and improved, to have been that identical Palace. 

That excellent and worthy man, Doctor Sharp, (by his constant 
abode in this Castle, for many years, in consequence of his own 
benevolent plan, to save mariners from destruction, under the sup- 
port of Bishop Crew's magnificent and liberal benefaction, rendered 
this antient Castle, a place of help, and refuge, instead of its being 
a den of ruffians.— Under his immediate direction, the whole of 
the alterations were made, in order to fit up this Tower for the pur- 
pose of receiving ship-wrecked mariners.— And from his account, 
which J received with several most curious drawings, it appears, 
that many strong vestiges of its real antiquity, actually remained 
visible, before Bishop Crew 's charity was applied to make that great 
change in the whole appearance, which now deceives the eye of 
the antiquary. | 

The substance of Doctor Sharp's account, agrees perfectly, in 
many respects, wich that inserted in Vol. III. of Mr. Grose's An- 
tiquities, as does his general plan; —but I find myself compelled 
to draw from both, a very different conclusion from that which 
Mr. Grose formed; and indeed, am led by every circumstance 


See page 208, 
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contained therein, to support the antient tradition of the country, 
that the Tower was built by Ida, instead of deeming i it to have been 
of the age of Henry IL* _ 

Me have already had occasion to remark, that i it is a great mistake 

to suppose every work that is found constructed of small squared 
Stones, to have been Norman, and to have been built with Caen stone; 
and there is a strong proof of the truth of this remark in this struc- 
ture, for we find here that the stones, though squared, and therefore 
by some persons mistaken for Caen sione, are most remarkably small; 
and that they were obviously taken from a quarry at Sunderland- 
sea, only three miles distant. 

The Tower, like that at Portchesler, ind: like that at Corffe, i is of 
much larger dimensions than the old Bretish Castles. 

But like Portchester, to whose dimensions it very nearly ap- 
proaches, and like Casileion, it was in many respects different from 
ES Ft s, or Henry the Second's Towers. 

And from the peculiarity of its proportions, as it appears in Doctor 
Sharp's Plan, I cannot but acquiesce somewhat to the opinion + of 
those, who apprehend that there was an original Roman building 
here, of the foundation walls of which, at least, Ida might take 
advantage, —About 64 by 58 feet without ;—and about 48 by 41 
within ;—are proportions that may very well countenance such 
an idea ;—and especially as Roman coins, and particularly one of 
Vespasian, have been dug up in the Castle area. 

It stands near the sea, on a rock almost perpendicular; about one 
hundred and fifty feet in height, above the low water mark; and 
accessible only on the south- east side.— The walls on this side are 


Additions to Camden, Vol. III. p. 2386. —Mr. Grose concluded the Castle built by 
Ida must have been only of wood, because of Penda's attempting to burn it in 642; for 
which purpose he laid vast quantities of wood under the walls, and set fire to it as soon as 
the wind was favourable; when (the legendary account adds) by the prayers of St. Adian 
the wind changed, and carried the flames into Penda's camp, so that he was obliged to raise 
the siege.—It is not probable, Mr. Grose adds, that King Penda would attempt to set stone 
walls on fire :—but, I must add, it is very probable, that like either Gideon, or Abimeleck, 
he would endeavour to set fire, by means of heaps of wood, to the door of a Tower of stone, 
in order to destroy the inside floors, and all that were within; in the manner that has 80 
frequently been referred to in the preceding pages of this volume, — see especially p. 36, 80. 

+ See Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 33. 
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eleven feet thick; but on the other three sides only nine. As high 
as the first story the fillings up, in the inside, are mixed with frag- 
ments of whin stone, which seem to have been taken off the surface 
of the rock itself in levelling the foundations; but there are no such 
hin stone fragments found higher up; and the walls appear to 
have been built, from thence to the top of the Castle, without regular 
scaffolding, in a manner called by the masons over-hand- work ;— 
circumstances which seem plainly to shew it to have been a build- 
ing of early, and rude ages, prior to the time of Gundulph and the 
Normans; notwithstanding its having been 80 modernized, as to 
have been mistaken for a structure of their age. | 
Instead also of there having been magnificent State rooms in the 
upper stories, at a great height, as in Gundulph's Towers, there ap- 
peared to have been a roof let in low, beneath the top of the building, 
as at Portchester, and at Castleton; —and even to have been placed 
no higher than the top of the second story, from the ground ;— 
insomuch that the middle old small window of what is now the 
third story, must have been a mere large loop, for shooting arrows, 
or used as a sort of look out, between the slopings of the roof, to which 
the walls, carried up so much higher all round, were a defence. 

In subsequent ages, indeed, the Tower was covered at the very 
top of the third floor; but the vestiges in the side walls of the 
stone mouldings, * in the form of a V, remained to Doctor Sharp's 
time. 

It clearly appeared also, that originally all the rooms beneath 
were lighted, only by very narrow loops, or small slits in the wall: 
—and even the chief room on the first story, only by a window, 
near its top, three feet square, far unlike any Norman windows :— 
whilst, in each of the deep gable ends of the old roof, was a window 
only one foot broad. e 
Another circumstance also distinguished this Tower from Gun- 
dulph's, and the Norman Towers. —It had originally no chimney, 


* It is possible, however, as has been mentioned with regard to Castleton Castle, that 
these might be intended as some means of conveying sound, —instead of being designed to 
support a roof. And the two small square windows, remaining 'till Doctor Sharp's time, 
in the third upper room, that would otherwise have been in a most Strange zituation, 
rather confirm this suspicion. FY 


* 
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or flue in the wall; but instead thereof, the only fire place, was in 
the middle of the floor of a room; where some stones remained, 
that had manifestly once been burned quite red, with evident marks 
of there having been a fire hearth —The floor of this room was all 
of stone supported dy arches. 

And this circumstance of the want of chimneys, and of the mode 
of warming this room, does indeed still further induce a suspicion, 
that Ida found here some original Roman structure, which he made 
use of in building this Castle. 

The well at Portchester, has been mentioned; 11 also reasons 
for believing that there was one in the Tower at Casileton.— And 
here, at Bamborough, in sinking the floor of one of the vaults under 
the Keep, to form a better cellar in 1770, an antient draw well was 
discovered, of the depth of 145 feet ;—75 feet of which was cut 
through the solid whin stone rock. 

In 1775, on removing a prodigious quantity of sand, in the area 
of the Castle, the remains of a Chapel were discovered; which had 
every appearance of having been Saxon, and long prior to the times of 
the Normans, as well as the Keep. For the Chancel of this Chapel, 
had its east end semicircular; and the foundation of the altar, was 
discovered standing in the centre of the semicircle.— This Chancel 
was 36 feet long, and 20 broad; and the whole Chapel was about 
an hundred feet in length. 


All the other old buildings, in the Castle area, appeared to have 


been of Norman times; and were clearly to be distinguished by the 
style of their architecture, from the more antient Keep. —They had 
all chimneys; and large windows, such as are usually met with in 
truly Norman buildings. 

In the Keep, in a narrow cavity,* within the wall, near the top of 
the building, and near the small windows that have been described, 


Stores of darts, and arrows, were frequently laid up in this manner.—And it can 
hardly escape the recollection of the curious, that on the confines of Spain, about the year 
411, Gerontius, when abandoned by his troops, finding such a store in the building to which 
he had escaped, did by the assistance only of his wife, of one friend, and of a very few 
Slaves, defend himself against a great force ;—slew three hundred of the assailants, and 
afterwards, when the weapons were spent, and when the ſew slaves had fled, slew his wife 
at her own earnest entreaty, and then himself.—Sozomen, p. 815.—Orosius, p. 224. 
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there were discovered more than fifty iron heads of arrows; from 
six, to seven and an half inches long all combined together by 
time and rust into one mass; —a further proof, surely, of the great 
antiquity of the building; and of the age in which they must 
have been originally deposited, as well as of the use made of those | 
small windows. Feen eee 

To all these observations; (from the peculiar representations in 
the drawings, sent to me by Dr. Sharp, ) it may be added, that it 
seems as if there originally was an antient entrance to this Castle, up 
a flight of steps, on the outside, to a very old portal; where is no- 
a great modern window, on the south- west side, placed with its 
bottom level with the first floor ;—and as if the present Grand 
Entrance, near the ground, on the south- east side, was only an ad- 
dition in some later age. | . 

What confirms this idea is, that the present and later Grand 


Entrance, on the south- east side, does indeed front the great open 


area of the Castle, and the accessible part of the rock, where is the 
first approach ;—but that thisold entrance, on the south-west side, 
which must apparently have been up a steep flight of steps, is just 
like that at Castleton, turned quite from the outward gate; and 
(like that) is very near to, and fronting the side wall of inclosure. 
In Pl. XXVIII. is given the plan of this Castle, which was com- 
municated to me by Dr. Sharp. — In which not only appears the 
plan of che Keep Tower, with the modern divisions made in it, and 
the situation of the well; but also the plan of the foundations of 
the great subsequent Norman buildings, which were discovered 
under the sand that had accumulated in the Castle are. 
At (a) is the south · east front of the Keep Tower, where the present, 
and later Saxon entrance is near the ground. | 


At (bj is the south - west front, where the original firs Saxon entrance 


* I have been lately shewn a considerable mass of iron nails, which were thus combined 
into one solid mass;—which were found in that state, amidst the ruins of the salt-petre ware- 
houses formerly belonging to the East India Company, that had been burnt down ;—and 
which seemed to be an additional proof of the property of iron to hasten petri faction, when it 
meets with water, and clay, or sand, and proper salts; — consistently with the observations 
I ventured to make in the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. LXIII. p-. 241, and Vol. LXIX, 
p. 15;—and in my little Pamphlet, intitled, Remarks on Stones zuid to have fallen from the 
clouds, p. 10, 11, 12, printed in 1796. : 
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seems to have been (somewhat like that at Castleton] up a flight of 
steep steps; with a platform, and drawbridge, between che TA 
and the surrounding wall of the Castle. 4403 
At (o) was the antient Saxon Chapel. 0 
And in this very building probably it was, that he * * King 
Oswald, supposed to have been miraculously preserved dub. 
was kept in a silver shrine, as mentioned by Bede.“ dy 
Id) Shews the large addition to the 9 Which pen to 
have been made in Norman times. 163] 
(e) and f) were Towers of defence; to ohowet the i inner (court 
ay inner Ballium) in case the first entrance, and covered may should 


be force. 30 


(s) Seems to have been a sort of parlour, or .afiric room from 
the great hall. 


And (g 1) To have been a sort of anti-room, or guad room, added 
in the later Norman times. 7 

I gz 2), and (g 3), seem also evidently to have been guard rooms. 

And (g 4) a centry lodge, or watch- box. | 

[b)] Was the Great Hall, built on the same kind of plan with 


those that were added in so many Castles, 1 in the time of Edward 
the First. | 


But there appeared a very great reculiarityic in a the walls of this' 
hall.— For it not only had two fire places of a vast size; but from 
the top of every window ran a fue, like that of a;chimney, which 
reached the zummits of the battlements ;+— which flues were evi- 
dently designed as so many supernumerary chimnies, to give vent 
to the smoke, and foul air, with which the immense fires, and 
mense crowds 1n early days filled the room. 

(i) The passage leading formerly to the kitchen. 
(k) and (k 1) The kitchen, and office belonging to it. 


(1) A sort of larder, or office also belonging to the kitchen. 
(m) The old buttery. | 


* 


* Lib. iii. cap. 6, 112. 
+ See Mr. Pennant's Tour in Scotland, Vol. I. p. 34. Who adds an odd anecdote 
of one of his countrymen, Howel ap Rys; who when his enemies had fired his house over 


him, told his people to rise, and defend themselves, for he had lan there as great a smoke, 
in that hall upon a Christmas eve. | 
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In) The ald wine cellar very small; as such usually were 
belonging to the great halls of nenen, 


turies. 


And at (9) was the great door of the hall; 8s ed ere 
doors leading to the offices. n 

(oh, (o 1), (6.2); and (p), and (q) 3 may very 
probably, have been antiens beer cellars, and granaries, with ap- 
partments over them, as there were also over ms FAG offices, 
for the garrison, &c. 

{x r) . in the e originally ag to | logs of de 

(s) N stairs, 8 up the rock, from the great gat of 
entrance, to the inner court. 5 

tt t) Towers of defence, next the land. 

y) A Tower of defence, next the sea. | 

(w) The great outward Neun, and descent n he sen 
shore. . 11 

. (x) Another 8 of defence next the Sea. 

yyy] A long fenced, winding way, (a sort of e way,) 
| liot;vebid two strongly fortified walls, leading to the inner ballium, 
and to the Keep Tower ;—from the first great gate of entrance of 
the Castle at (z). which is at the top of qu high steep way! on · the 


land side, up the rock. 9 
(4) The inner Postern gate. Sr; the $41 | * 
| (2) A Postern Tower. * S. 


«+ {3 | 
(5) A sort of bastion Tower of deten on the land ade . 
(4.3.6. 7) Modern buildings chiefly; but where seemed alvo to 
ws been antient barracks. RET 


(8) Foundations of some very antient buildings possibly 
stables. | 


Pl. XXIX. is a representation of the modern appearance of the 
south west front of the Keep Tower; as it has been modernized by 
Doctor Sharp; who repaired, and fitted up the whole Tower, as the 
faithful executor of Bishop Crew's munificent benefaction.—The 
representation is here given on this large scale, for the sake of 
shewing the more exactly where appears to have been. the original 
door of entrance ; at the head of a flight of Steps, that were placed 
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in che narrow gpace; on the outside between the Tower, arid the 


- 


outward wall of the Castle area.—This eritratice however at present. 
is converted intu a large r «en no biete 0 the * are —_ 
len remaining! 9 (111 199710 Ti. nee M1116 I | 

And unquestionably, with! this den yu bene the 
whole of this Keep Towlr; does very much resemble a Keep Tower 
of the age of Henry II. except in having © many windows, and 
in the entrance being nat the ground, of a kind that never existed 


in any Tower of . of age of Dy II. Vor of any 


of the Norman princess. * 

Zut it ought” not to be 3 Al from Mr. Gtoee's 

account of the original state of this Tower, as well as from 3 ac- 
count which I received; it appears, that there were not originally, 
before Doctor'Skarp's time, any such windows as are now seen in 
the building; but merely, in the places where they have been 
inserted, loops only six inches wide ; and windows above, only one 
foot wide :—and one single window three feet square. 
Fig. 1. Pl. XXX. is an east view of the modern appearance of 
the Keep Tower ; shewing the subsequent Saxon door, near the 
ground, on the south east side; and the modern WG. and forced 
out windows on the north-east side. | 


Fig. 2, shews the appearance of the Castle, on the land side. 


towards the south; with the N g r ascent up to the great 
gate of entrance, | 

Fig. 3, shews the e of the Castle from the sea, on the 
south east side. 

And fig. 4, shews the north- west side of the Keep Tower. 

And fig. 3, the north-east 6a, more clearly than it is seen in 
fig. 1. 
And in each of these Auen as well as in Fig. 1, and Pl. 1 K rr. 
is shewn still more distinctly, what Mr. Grose calls the Doric Base, 
in this building. Which indeed now appears (since Doctor Sharp's 
alterations) as regular steps running all round at the Bottom; but 
which originally seems to have been neither more nor less, than either 
such sort of sloping abutment, for the greateristrength, as we have 
seen was usual at the bottom of some of the antient British Towers; 
or else the remains of the foundations of a prior Roman structure, 
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* were thicker than those of the present baden T own 
by the whole of this projection £216 91146) Hav bigwino - 
"Pl. XXXI. shews the appearance of the Gastle from the seag oni 
the north, or rather north-east side, representing the: ateep.cliff;! - 
and the, way from| the ata, up to the Castle. Nidenomoupay ba. » 
A transient view, of the building. and offfits/$everal fronts, might 
indeed, as has been already, ohserved. induce] an hast observer to 
take it for a Norman. 8tructure;rrhut-its hat; truly Norman struer 
ture were there ever found on, andi ag:darge windows, inithe 
lower stories, as now appear here? — Or in What truly Norman, 
structure, were ever, found! 0 small, and so few windows as ap- 
peared in the upper stories, before; Doctor Sus began his munifi- 
cent alterations? Whilst as to the dimensions of che whole, We 
may remark that they are, after: all. too small for a really Norman 
structure. And if they are indeed larger! than chose of the Castles 
of the Heptarchy are found to have been in general. may be ac- 
counted for from King Idas having met with the se 
prior Roman Tower to begin upon. —And most surely the projecting 
part of the, structure, in which!is. che grand, portal on the ground, 
has far too little projection to have been, a Norman, work... |: | 
Finally; before we quit the, consideration af chis interesting 
antient Castle, having shewn the vast, additions made in Norman 
times, according to the improved modes in che age, of Edward I. 
with which, we shall hereafter find these additions do most exactly 
agree, it may not be improper to add, that i 1 this very Castle, in 
1296, Edward I. summoned John Baliol, King of Scotland to appear 
before him, to answer for breach of faith Hund on his not appear- 
ing, marched from hence, and took Berwick, and put the garrison to 
the sword; — and afterwards marching towards Dunbar met the 
Scottish army, and overthrew, them, took Balio! Prisoner, and 
brought him, together with the Stone of Scone, to England. 
In é this very Castle, also Edward II. r * 
Cavaston to be placed for a time, to save him from che vengeance of 
an incensed Donuts, who afterwards dragged to justice, from the 
Castle of Scarbor hat wretched man, whose fatal errors had 


introduced the whoſe t train of ruin, that hurled. his master denn the 
throne. 
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The next building that deserves our . as 3 one of. 
e early Savon Castles, is at Guilford, in Surrey. , Where the ex 
tende of its Keep Tower, before the Norman Conquest, is fully 
evinced, by the whole style of its architecture; — by the abundance 
af herxing · bone work, to be seen in its walls; by its never having 
had any portcullis;: — nor any of that mode of defending loops, 


Wien hanging arches, so usually found in Normaz Castles; —by its | 


Saxon windows ;—and by its entrance having evidently been, wp 
a =teep flight of projecting steps, to an high narrow portal. 
Its walls, very unlike those that are either Roman, or Norman, are 
constructed partly of squared chalk, partly of flints, and partly of sand 
none, gut in the form of Roman bricks; and in many parts placed 
in triple rows, alternately with rows of flints, in imitation of Roman 
Work but still more, conspicuously placed in rows of herring-bone 
work—The internal corners of the apartments within are finished, 
in dome parts, merely with squared chalk.— The external corners 
of the Tower, and a space in the middle part of each front, five feet 
four; inches. wide, was cased with squared stone, very much re- 
gembling casings of Caen-stone, (in the same manner as appears in 
several other Saxon buildings.)—Some Roman bricks, (or perhaps 
rather Saxon. bricks made in imitation of such as were Roman,) 
are deen in the lower parts of the building, especially on the north 
dez and some thin, evidently Saxon bricks appear in the windows, 
though they are now partly mixed, with bricks of reparation since 
the time of Henry VI.; —and though there appears on the south 
side, an original Saxon window altogether of stone, as if such was 
the construction of all the windows at first.“ 
© Neither the founder, nor the æra of the construction of this Castle 
are known by means of any record; as is the case with all the 
most truly antient structures; and therefore neither Leland, nor 


at all to fix its date ;—nor to say any thing further on the subject, 


than barely to mention its early existence. But Camden says? 
expressly th at Guilford, or Guildford or Gegldford, was formerly a 


here are two views of the present appearance of Guilford Castle, in Grose Anti 


quities, Vol. III. | 
+ See Gibson's Camden, p- 1801 and Gough's Dan's Vol. I. p. 167. 
Vol. 111, 3 N 


Aubrey, nor Salmon, who wrote the antiquities of Surrey, do venture 
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village of the Euglish Saxon Kings; and Was given u oil to 
 Ethelwald, by his Uncle King Alfred\—PFrom whenee'we may fairly 
conclude, that here, as well. as at Corfe Castle, was a real Palace of 
che Saxon Monarchs ;- and that this identical Tower, whose archi- 
 tecfiire shews such an early period of Construction, was that very 
. . Palace. And we may much more reusonably and fairly form this 
_ conclusion, than assent to that idle dream of à Saron King's house, 
| at Guilford, distinct from the Castle: —a dream confounding every 


2 g . 
= idea of the Saxon mode of residence, with the idea and account of 
=. that mere modern building, in much later days, which ks 
Wo.” of, as being the King's palace, or hoube, in his time. - 
_— We are assured of the existence of this Castle in the time of 
: . Edward the Confessor, and indeed, even before his days; because 
—_— it was made in 1036, the theatre of that horrid tragedy,” of the 
I seizing of Prince Alfred by Earl Goodwin, and of the putting to death 
3 with tortures, nine out of ten of the whole of his train, after he 
+00 had been craftily invited to stop there, and received with the most 
_— _ solemn assurances of peace ;+—which prelude, to still farther 


villainy, was followed by his being delivered up to Harold the Dane, 
who put out his eyes, and imprisoned him at Fly, until his death. 
The Keep Tower of this old Saxon Palace is, (like that at Castleton) 

. of much smaller dimensions than that at Corſſe, or than that at Fort- 

| chester, or than that at Bamborough.—The space within being only 

Ed | | about twenty- six feet, by twenty-four ;—but (the walls being in 

= general about ten feet thick) the outside is about forty-seven feet, by 

fuorty-five. 

, ID These measures, however, are MY difficult to be taken with ex- 
actness; because the outside corners, near the ground, are exceed- 
ingly ruined, and broken; whilst a great part of the outside casing 
of all the four sides has also been torn away, higher than one can 
reach. And by this means the thickness of the walls is become 


I . The King's house, which Camden referred to, had indeed no connection with antient 
+ times whatever; but was a mere modern structure, in use in the time of Charles I. and 


granted by him to Murray Earl of Anandale ; and was pulled down-in-1630.—See Gough's 
additions to Camden, Vol. I. p. 173. 


+ See R. Hoveden Annal, P · 436.—-Alured Be verl. lib. vüi. P · 58. Leland Collectan. 


Vol. I. p. 241. H. Huntingd. p. 365. Sim. Dun. and almost every writer of the events 
of those days. 
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quite different in different parts, —The least thickness, however 
that I could any where find, was nine feet. 

It stands boldly, on the brow of a steep hill, fronting the west: 
Lond, appears to have been surrounded with a small inner court: 
——a part of the inclosing wall of which, opposite to the gonth-east 
corner, about wenty-vaven feet in length, and above four feet in 
thickness, still remains in a sloping direction, that seems to point 
out the original fort of the inclosure, —The nearest distance of this 
wall from the Keep is eighteen feet six F Anches ;—and its furthest 
distance twenty-two feet. 

Within this little court, opposite to the west front, was a well; 

now quite filled up; but which is perfectly remembered, to have 
been open, by persons still living, 
Om the east side, the ground has been removed very deep, so that 
the bottom of the Tower is seen here more than twelve or fifteen 
feet lower than on the east side; in a manner that plainly indicates 
there must have been a dungeon, under the present ground floor. 
And on this side appears again, at a little distance, still more 
fragments of a wall of inclosure, with evident remains of small 
apartments adjoining to them. 

Pl. XXXII. represents this east side of the Tower. — And here 
may be observed most evidently, what was the mode of __ 
the whole structure. * 
_ For about fifteen feet from the bottom, Fg whole casing has hed 
torn off; — but above that we find, in successive order upwards, 

Ist. A row of herring-bone work. * 

2d.” Then a row of flints one or two feet broad. 

sd. Then herring-bone work again. 

4th. Then a row of flints again. 

5th. A row of three layers, of thin smooth wid stone, like 
Roman+bricks ;—and somewhat resembling the Roman 6euAur, or 
{as the word has sometimes been translated) rows of foundations. 

6th. A row of flints, of about a foot, or more. 

7th. A row again of three layers, of thin smooth sand stones. 

8th. Another row of flints, of some thickness. 

9th. Again a row of three layers, of thin sand stones. 

And in this manner, with rows of more or less thickness, (for 
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in that respect the work is irregular;) the whole nitzonry Was en: 
tinued, to the very summit of the Tower, near the top of which the 
lerring· bone work is again very conspietious; and another remark- 
able kind of ag slon⸗ bone work, Which is wy edu in some 
other parts. Min, enten 1 910 16.319 

The rows of herbltty Bai an vets: in a ln, from a FDA 
or a foot and an half, to two feet broad 5 of flints from six or 
eight inches; to one foot, or one and an ha bulf broad andi in some 
parts they were even some feet deep. e 23.504 591 0611 |; 

And those of the three layers of GY stone, were from cit 
to ten inches, or a foot broad, and sometimes more. 011 


Fig. 2. Reprevents, pon allarge veule, more ently the anne, 
of the herring-bone work, of rag· stone. £92309 7d 1995 129d 


Fig. 8. In like manner, . more ay the manner of 'of 
2 other rag- stone bone-work, © 


And fig. 4. shews the manner of Claing of he regular interven- 
ng courses of rag- stone. 

And all che three kinds bind so strong, as to hes very fri and 
compact, even without the aid of cement. —As, indeed, in several 
parts, cement seems to have been entirely omitted. * 
At the two ends of the Tower, at the corners, rey, represented 
8 projecting facings of the wall, like thin buttresses, about four 
et six inches wide, of regularly squared stones: — and in the 
niddle is also shewn the sliglitly projecting facing, about five feet, 
der inches wide: —and the same sort of work was continued on 
„eve side of the Tower. antes | 


But one of the most striking circumstances with cede. to. its 
architecture to be Gbserved is, that on all sides, both within the 
Tower, and without, and in every part, (both where the casing is 
left, and where it is torn away,) small square holes still remain, 
which evidently were used for the timbers of different stages, placed 
for the construction of the whole; and W E 2r> out what was 
the mode of building. E ee n i Ye 1TH 

These holes are, without exception, about six, or seven inches 
square; —and in this Plate, (PI. XXXII.) they are, as nearly as it 
was possible to ascertain by the eye, placed in the same relative 
situation, in which they are found in the Tower itself — And both 
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from them, and from the appearance of the remains of the holes in 
the substance of the walls, in the ruined parts, We may be led to 
conclude; that there was no great high scaffold, with tall poles, ever 
zet up, in order to build this Tower; —but that, when its walls 
were raised from the ground nearly as high as it was possible for 
labourers standing on benches to reach, that then pieces of squared 
tiniber were laid on the wall crosswise, and projecting Land 
when these were sufhciently secured from tottering by an incum- 
bent weight of à continuation of the wall upwards, then boards 
were placed upon the projecting parts, by way of scaffold, to enable 
the workmen to continue the work still higher. —And the mode of 
their working seems to have been, first to place the regular rows of 
herring-bone work, and rag - stone bone- work, and the alternate re- 
gular rows of smooth sand stones, and of flints, as an outward secure 
casing; —and a facing of quared chalk, and regularly placed flints 
and sand stone, though not in so regular rows, as an inward casing; 
and then to fill up hastily the inward space, with flints, chalk, 
rude fragments of sand - stone, or rag- stone, and mortar flung in care- f 
lessly all together. | 
Alfter this, another row of timbers was laid a little higher up, , 
and secured in the same manner; and boards placed upon their 
projecting parts as before; and the others were taken away. An. 
in this manner, by successive stages, it is probable the whole edifice 
was constructed, much more expeditiously than it would have been 
with a regular 'scaffolding ;—constructed with the help only of a 
few ladders, and of no great number of timbers, and boards ;— 
- Whilst such an expeditious mode of building, may no less account 
for the holes not being filled up at the time, than, that which has 
generally been assigned as the reason, —their usefulness, f in aiding 
the drying of the work. 

On this west side appear two of the large state windows.—And 
on the south side are seen two others of them, not placed quite 80 
regularly ;—but the third long square window, (though now antient) 
appears evidently to have been forced out in much later ages, in a 
place where originally was only a small loop window. 

On the south side, near the south-west corner, on close inspection 
is found, at the lower part of the Tower, a door case, now stopped 
VOL. III. 3 0 
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up with large square stones; and 80 level with the surface of the 
rest of the gtructure, that it may easily escape notice. But when 
once discerned, this door, as Well as: the great depth of che gruund, 
and of the Whole building e ita West 3ide; beneath the bottom of 
the building and the ftce of the: graundꝭ on the east side, evi- 
dently shews that there was, a vault, or dungeon, to Which: this was 
the entrance: Whiltt a very remarkable projectidg/part of the build- 
ing, with machicolations; higliabove; direcily over this door, ems 
to have been designed thiadd-t0;the strong protection, and guarding 
of it; as affottling a means af flinging down Stones; hot zand, and 
melted lead, and even of:shaoting; down arrows; . 
At a little distance from the Tower, is seen, in this Plate, the re · 
maining fragment of the wall of anclogure of a small inner court; 
te which wall there ems to have been . others OY 
adjoiriing, un 'the/ogtaideu: 151 bo toope 1 bo —; dies 
_ ; » PLXKXHIL fg. 1. Represhnts the eet,ani{theinents ndecoſibis 
» 5 ciiridus Keep Tower-+Ahbd:here-oh tlie west side, or towhids the 
right hand ef the plate, appears, at bottom, the present entrance to 
the ground floor; just on one side of the middle projecting facing 
of stone work; — and (whether there ever was, or was not any 
Entrance here originally) it appears now on the outside very much 
5 rok en away, and rudę. On the inside indeed is a regular circular 
| arcly;| but this might equally be either the continuance of some 
passage of entrance from without, or the mere approach from within, 
to an original loop in the wall, in this place, like those on two of 
the other sides. Gertainly, however, if this was not à door of 
entrance, chere was no posibilicy of getting into the robe um the 
ground floor of this Tower, except through: some opening of the 
floor of the apartment above; as there was! no staircase of commu- 
nication whatever in the wall. | zuixib: 
Alt che height of at least fiſtsen feet thave the 3 n 
the midst of the middle projecting facing, the original grand portal 
of entranoe.— And this has, very strangely, u pointed are. The 
$0 very uncommon appearance of suck in this, and in some other 
Saxon buildings, has already been mentioned. * But it deserves 
attention, that this pointed arch is, after all, merely an ornamental 
See p. 184. 1 9f1 
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facing, on the outside; and that the real arch of entrance, almost 
level with this pointed arch, and just within it, 1 deu: is 
mhewn exactly in Pl. XXXIV. fig. 4, 

That this arch was not a window, hut a real door of entrance, 
appears in the most decided manner, not only from its very different 
dimensions from the real windows; but also from its bottom being 
just level with the floor, as are the mere recesses leading to those 
windows, and far lower down in the building than any of those 
windows themselves; —and also from there being, on each side, 
remains of holes in the wall, for great bars, or beams of timber, as 
if to gecure a 8trong door. 

Hligh above appears a large window of the state apartment; 
N ear the corner appear the logp-holes of the staitcase; — and on each 
side, the small loop windows of two small chambers, in the thickness 
of che wall, which will be soon described. 
On the North side of the Tower, and towards the left hand of the 
Plate, appear twp other large state windows: —a small loop window, 
originally belonging to a mall apartment in the wall ;—and a loop- 
hole belonging to the ground floor, —And their use will be best 
understood by adverting to the plans of the whole. 
Pl. XXXIV. fig. 1, shews the plan of the ground floor, —At 
{a) is the entrance, on the west side, that has already been men- 
tioned, as being just on one side of the middle projecting facing of 
stone — The passage is about ten feet in length, — four feet two 
inches wide ;—and about six feet five inches high; —having evi- 
dently a circular arch at the top, though outwardly it is much broken 
away.—If this really was an original door, and not the mere ap- 
preach to a loop, it might be very well protected, by being just 
under the platform of the steps, leading to the door of entrance 
above.—At (b), and at {c), are similar arches, leading to small loops 
in the wall, at a great height; and having exceeding steep steps, 
very much like those in the Bratzsh Castles but without any 
hanging arches for the stopping of missile weapons, as in the struc- 
ture of Norman Castles. And except in these three parts, the walls 
are perfectly smooth, and entire: so that it is evident there could 
be no communication with the room above, unless by some trap-door, 
in the floor of timber; — nor could this room have any light, or air, 
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except from the small 'Joops Ale Bo wever wild vt valilted or 
at the height of about fifteen feet, still remain the very cavities in 
the walls, where timbers were placed for supporting a oor; and 
they appear to have erke 80 mad ur it en have been an 
exceeding strong ne. 93) m 513 di #189qqs 
Fig. 2, is the plan me the lar lber Subork eee de finds at 
(d), What must have been the portal of entrance, at the head of a 
flight of steps, that were straight before it on the outside; for (as 
has been already mentioned) it is Fant ewe with the apparent 
traces of the floor within, and of less width than the recesses lead- 
ing to the windows, and has evident remains of places for strong 
bars of timber to secure it but it had no portcullis, such means 
of defence having not been invented when this Castle was built,” 
Of this door of entrance the structure is very remarkable, as is 
shewn, fig. 4.—lt is placed exactly in the middle of the projecting 
facing of stone work Land dhe — arch is pointed; in chat 
cingular” manner which has sometimes been found in other Sixon 
buildings The" pointed- areh form is used, however, only as a 
facing; for immediately within it is a truly cireular arch. — And 
this, as well as the Whole passage, is three feet, four inches wide! 
and nine feet, seven inches high.” Wm ev 50 Nat VIAAZ7 
The passage, like that beneath, is about ten feet long; and Hot a 
structure even still more remarkable than the external entrance. 
For again just within this very door. way which has the circular 
arch, the top of the passage itself is à sort of pointed arch; yet not 
corresponding with the external pointed areh; but a8 Ae work 
had been hastily finished in that form, merely to avoid the necessity 
of a centre arch of timber; and at the other end of the passage, 
though so short, next the inside of the room, at (e) the top is circular 
again; the cireular part of the vaulting, and the pointed or en 
insensibly into each other. ö 91 ; , 
The outlines, fig. 5, will better explain the whole of this strange 
mode of building ;—where {a b c) shews the door of entrance, with 
the circular arch; (d lo n f) shews the pointed arched vaulting im- 
mediately within; g k em h) hews the cireular vaulting + at the other 
innermost end of the passage;—and the lines (mn,—e o,. k I) shew 
the strange manner in which the circular vaulting runs in its 
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n. a foinited vaulting, as if the latter was occationed 
hee ad by an hasty, and irregular mode of building . 

On the right hand of this entrance is found, within * great 
room, another smaller door - way, two feet four inches wide, and 
seven ſeet seven inches high, with a nat circular arch, which leads 
to a Mall very remarkable chamber in the' wall, that seems to have 
beer designedly distinguished by its ornaments. 

In the plan, fig. 2, this door-way is shewn at (f). — And also tin 
whole form of the little chamber the first part of it is fourteen 
feet long, andi five feet six inches wide; and was lighted by a very 
small lobp window at (g); atid by another similar one at (i) ; whilst 
at äh) appear four seats in the wall, adorned with pillars, having 
truly Saxon capitals, and circular ornamental arches above. These 

pillars, and these arches, às well as the back of the seats, are formed 1 
merely of squared, hard chalk, on which have been scratched those | 
rude,” preposterous figures, of various kinds, mentioned by Mr. 
Grose; but which, any one who sees them must instantly be con- 
vinced; could only be the works of boys, or of idle persons who 
had climbed up to this place since the building was a tuin; and 
could never have been designed for any, even superstitiously, 
religious purpose; or as any ornaments for an oratory ;—or have 
been the sad leisure work of any cerious desponding ee here 

The four MEFS and the Seats under chem. are represented. 
* 6. 

It is FORTY that this little room may have been an oratory, or 
sort of small chapel; — but it is much more likely to have been a 
bed-chamber For at the dotted line (m), is what appears to have 
been most manifestly a mere modern wall of partition, of modern 
bricks, so evidently stopping up à former return and continuation 
of this little chamber, that it is even placed directly against the 
centre of a circular ornamental arch in the side wall, that was con- 
structed similar to the other arches, with a seat under it, on one 
side of the little window (i); by which means this wall exactly 
bisects both the arch, and 8eat;—Supposing it removed, the little 
chamber will appear to have been continued in the return of the 


wall so far, that the return this way in length, 0 from (h) 
Vol., III. 3 P 
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to the end (n), was about seventeen feet, six inches —having this 
part of the chamber four feet ten inches wides 9 nn 

Here indeed at present are, on one side, the remains of. ; a wide 
square window of stone at (K), which by its style of architecture, 
was evidently. inserted, as lately as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or after ;—and on the other side, at present, appears a great breach 
in the wall at (I); where seems to have been some door forced out, 
at the same time that the great square window was made at (x), and 
when the modern partition wall was run up at (m). — ut there is 
the utmost reason to believe, that originally, instead of the great 
window at (k), there was only a small loop window, similar to the 
other two (g] and (i); and no door whatever, but a continuation 
of solid wall at (1) ;—and the whole may be concluded to have 
been only one room, in the form of an (L), and (as it appears to me, 
consistently with what may be observed in other Castles) designed 
for a little state bed-chamber, in which the bed was placed at (n). 
— That in which Edward II. was murdered, at Berkeley Castle, 
was not much larger; though of a different form.—And the cell, 
in the wall, in which Richard II. was murdered, at Pomfret Castle, 
was rather less.—And neither that in which' Edward II. was born 
at Caernarvon, nor in reality that in which ee V. was born 
at Monmouth, were much bigger. | | 

The vaulting of this little chamber has again a | kind of Fe 
arch; but of the same sort of rude, hasty construction as that in the 
first passage of entrance.— Its dimensions are given in 2 the vention, 
Pl. XXXIV. fig. 7. | | 

At (p), on the left hand, of the fp ee entrance, is 40 mall 5 
. of exactly the same dimensions and form with that of 
the little chamber on the right, and which led to a small chamber, 
or closet, nine feet two inches long, and five feet one inch wide, 
lighted by a very small loop window at (o), whose external appear- 
ance may be seen Pl. XXXIII. hg. 1, as also that of the small oP 
window at (g). 

And at (q) is an arch Four feet four inches wide, and about n 
feet high; serving both as the entrance to a recess, leading to a 
large window at (r); and also, by a passage on one side, as the 
entrance to a newel staircase, which is six feet seven inches in 
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© eliamater. and which went up quite to the top of the Tower but 
. did never descend any lower than this floor. | 

The loops that lighted it, one of which is 00 at 0 appear 

| on the outside of the west front of the Castle, in the manner that 

I may be seen Pl. XXXIII. fig. 1,—and in the same Plate, on the 

north side, is she wn the external appearance of the large window (r). 

At (t) was evidently a fire hearth, with a chimney in the wall. 

—And at (u) was as clearly, originally a door, and passage, that led 

; to the little chamber (w); and was lighted by a small loop window 

(x), that may plainly be seen in the north front, as is shewn in 

Pl. XXXIII. fig. 2:—but it is now stopped up, whilst at the same 

time, the partition wall, between this passage and the fire hearth is 

quite broken down ;—this wall, however, may be traced at the 
bottom, at (2); though indeed the whole of the passage, together . 

with the place of the fire-hearth below, and also with that of the 

fire-hearth above, do at present form only one great open breach, on 
the inner part of the wall, as is shewn in the inside view of the = 

Tower Pl. XXXIII. fig. 3, on the north side. 

This chamber (w), at present appears to have been a very small 
one indeed; only about fourteen feet in length from the original 
partition, and not four feet wide. But it is very remarkable that, 

at (y), is the appearance of a wall of much later date than the rest, 
which seems to have been built on purpose to stop up some return, 
or passage, that went further towards (z); nearly as the return of 
the chamber was formed in the opposite corner of the Castle at (m). 
It is much to be suspected therefore, that there was here, as well as 
there, a small apartment, in the form of an (L).“ 

At (8); and at (V, are arched recesses, four feet four inches wide, 
and twelve feet high, leading to large windows ; — the form of one 
of which is represented (fig. 8).—The little pillar, in each of these 
windows is hexagonal.— That at (g), as well as the side frame of 


* Ifever there was a place that might excite an idle curiosity to search for hidden treacures, 
Guilford Castle surely is one. This strange walled up cavity ;—the unaccountable cir- 
cumatance of there being no little closets, or small chambers in the wall of the state apart- 
ment above except one, notwithstanding the great thickness thoughout ;—and the large 
dungeon beneath all, with its door now so carefully walled up, as alinost to escape sight; 
yet originally so well guarded ;—might easily tempt a sanguine imagination to search. 
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3 8 
the nen is of brick, which 08 have been * 


Noman, or Saxon bricks: made aſter the Romah manners a 

some other parts there has manifestly been h repair of modern ek 

But the window at (H, both pillar and frame, is altogether f 

stone, very much decayed. and seems evidentty to have-#emaingd = 
just in its original NERDS" I was: n twentyſont” 


bigb, or rather more N 
Fig. 8. Is che plan ef * e U does at 0 top of the 
Tower: —anll here the entrance from the staircase unquestionably i 


was: at (a ; though there is now a considerable breach in the 
corner at (b 42}; which eee eee door, as een 
in the inside view, PI. XXXIII. fg. .. 
At (c. 2] was the fire hearth, ant chimney in belle er 
0 2.—e. 2, —f; 2, andy - 2} were four great rgcesses, (whose archeg 
at top are now broken away,) leading to four great windows, of « 
construction similar to those ene e e 
vie w of the coumry -.-. E e 1g 1218 213 
At (h. 2) is an arched door, leading ae wal Lat In the wall! 
only five feet, by fourifeet three inches: in which: are found, in 
the floor, two large machicolations, hanging over the side of the 
Castle, as is shewn at (m, fig. 9), and which, on examination; ap- 
pear to be directly over the door of the dungeon (n) at a great depth 
beneath; and designed to guard it, by means either of stones cast 
down, or melted lead, or arrows, or lances, if any escape from the 
dungeon, or any attack upon its door, should be attempted. 6412.21; } 
For the sake of representing the whole more at large; and more 
distinctly; in fig. 9, aigreat part of the walb of the Tower, from (p) 
down to (q) is omitted. The closet projected beyond the wall. as is 
here she wn, and was lighted by a smallwindow, that appears against 
o); and the dungeon door beneath, is now stopped up, level with 
the wall, with large stones, just in the manner represented at n).“ 
hut the relative situation. and the due proportionate dimensions, 
both of the projecting closet, and of the door, may be N , 


0 then 


» In Mr. Grose's View of Guilford Cale, in n Vol, I. of his Antiquities, there ; is a re- 
presentation of two round arches, at the bottom, on the south side; but I could not discern 


any such thing, notwithstanding the diligent examinations which I made, every time I was 
upon the spot. | 
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"it the view of the Wuth side, near the couth-eaut corner, in U. 
| XXXII. Mr | . 
It is a little brd nury. however, that in thi upper {Slate TY 


5 notwithstanding the great thickness of the walls, there do not 


appear any doors leading to any little chambers, or Uo in * 
wall, except the one at (h. 2). 

This apartment, must have been above fiſteen feet: high; and 
therefore, with the thickness of the floors, and with the depth 
ol the dungeon, makes the whole Tower to mods n. on dhe east 
side, at least seventy feet in height. 

In Pl. XXXIII. are sketches of the inside of the Tekin: 126; ih 
the letters of reference are the same as in the Plan.—Fig. 2, repre- 
senting the east, and south e :—and hg. % the Wee? and north 
sides. 

The great breach, in the north wall, from the lower doe bear 
0 to above where the upper fire-hearth (c . 2) was, is particularly 
shewn, fig. $;—and the place is marked, at (Y, where the partition 
wall was, which separated the fire-hearth from the passage (u).— 
The vestiges of the small loop window (x), belonging to this passage 
are also shewn.— The breach likewise, in the north-west corner, 
opening to the staircase, is marked above at (b. 2). ö 

And in the south wall, fig. 2, the evident breach, on the aide 
of the little state chamber; is shewn at (I); with the remains of 
part of the large square window at (k); which was as evidently 
inserted, in an opening made on nee on that side of the narrow 
chamber. | 

Both in Pl. XXXII. and in Pl. XXXIII. fig. 1, is d the 
Steep sloping of the ground, on the south, and north sides of the 
Tower, from the west front to the east front; which occasions the 
latter to appear so much more lofty than the former; and shews the 
almost certainty of there being a vault, or dungeon at the bottom. 
—And in both these Plates are shewn the remains of the wall, 
originally inclosing a small inner court; at least on the west side of 
the Tower, if not quite surrounding it. | 

There were great additions unquestionably made, in the outer 
court of the Castle, in Norman times, of a great hall, with a kitchen, 
and offices, and even with other apartments. —And on the west 
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side, "el to Castle street, are still remains & 1 
with a groove for a portcullis.— There probably also had been an hall 
of some k ind or other, even in Saxon times. But the State apartments 
for residence, in every period, for several centuries, were undoubt- 
edly in this Tower. — As in another instance, at Porickester, the old 
Saxon Tower was continually reserved for Royal residence, even 80 
late as the time of Queen RON: _ ee _—_ Oe 
on her progress. ot; 

For the purpose of such ellas . rooms were Aube | 
hung with arras, of a kind whereof we may form a very tolerable idea, 
from the celebrated Bajeux tapestry e adorned with preposterbus 
historical figures, of warriors ;- more stiff, and more deformed than 
even their Saxon armour could render them. The sides of the deep 
recesses also, leading to the great windows, were unquestionably 
hung with arras; and these windows, commanding such extensive 
and beautiful prospects on all sides, would render these apartments 
no disgraceful, or unpleasant habitations:—whilst the recesses to 
any of the windows might, to keep out wind, and for warmth, be 
occasionally covered with tapestry ;—and whilst, to preserve such 
rich hangings, deemed in early ages 's0'valuable, the whole might 
be taken down, and removed, every time the Tower was left un- 
occupied ;—just, as it is well known, from the curious household 
book,) the arras was taken down, and removed from Alnwick 
OQuastle, and from Wark worth Castle, every time the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland changed their places of stately residence. And as 
there also, the glass frames (after the introduction of glazed windows) 
were in like manner taken down; and carefully laid by, or re- 
moved; so here again, that seems to have been the case; for it is 
very remarkable, that no places (as far as I could discover) appeared 
either in the sides, or in the middle hexagonal pillars, oy e iron 
bars, to support any fixed glass windows. 

The fire places, it may be remarked, together with tapettry 
hangings, CF Pico before some of the window recesses, 


+» $o curiouly repreeated by Mcnfancon in his Awiquite de ls Coureme de Ee 


And als by Doctor Ducarel, in the Appendix to his Angle Nerman Antiquities. See also 
Memoires de F Academie R. des Sciences, Tom. VIE—And þ Meppoires de Academie 
R. des Inscriptions, xc. Tom. VI. 
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would render these (though now they n wo dreary) even oom 
fortable winter apartments. 

Here sometimes dwelt Alfred the Great e fr c ee 
annoyance, he might measure his well employed time, by his then 
novel invention of the candle, with divisions notched upon it, to 
tell the hours. — ere afterwards dwelt occasionally bis nephew 
Ethelmald. | k 
Here, in 1201, King Jas held bia Chris ee as Holinshed+ 
e gave to his servants many fair liveries, and suits of ap- 
* parell, whilst the Archbishop of Canterburie did also the like at 
« Canterburie, seeming indeed to strive with the King, which of 
© them should passe the other in such sumptuous appareling of 
„their men, whereat the King (and not without good cause) was 
«© greatlie moved to indignation against him, although for a time he 
* coloured the same. 

The feastings, during this Christmas, were unquestionably in 
aome great hall, either Saxon, or Norman, in the Great Court of 
the Castle; —but with nearly equal certainty we may be assured, 
the private apartment of Ming John, was in this very Tower. 
whilst his train, of common attendants put in fair liveries, and in new 
| W . Erin of any regular geomen.—or. of any trained 


92 — Anais Vol. I. p. 173. 
+ Holinshed, Vol. III. p. 163. Matt. Paris, Anno Reg. 9. 

4 There are many other, even much stranger instances, of the odd and irregular mode 
of accoutring the officers in waiting, and attendants upon acourt, in the earlier periods of 
history, which cannot but appear astonishing, and be somewhat entertaining to those in 
our age, who have been 80 long accustomed to the sight of regular, and stately uni forms. 

Even 80 late as the time of Lewis the Eleventh, in France, when about the year 1475 he 
had occasion to send an Herald to our King Edward the Fourth, he had no dress ready fof 
one; neither had he either Herald, or Trumpet in his train ;—but his Master of the Harte, 
and one of Philip de Comines's gervants, made up the Coat of Arms, as well as they could, 

having borrowed a scuicheon for the purpose, a pm rs the Admiral 
of France. | | 

And the dress of the King himself, about the same time, is curiously dexcribed.—He 
wore, in general, a short coat, as ill made as was possible, and of very coarse cloth; and his 
hat was old, and differing from every bodies else, by an image of lead, which he carried, 
out of superstition, fixed upon itz and on account of which, he had worn it 80 long. 

This prince, in the latter part of his life, caused his Castle of Plessis les Tours, to be en- 
compussed with great bars of iron, fixed in the ditch, in the form of strong gratings; and 
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JJ77CFͤ'?;ꝛ:⸗ nerds 
able —and there were also four mall sort of bastian works of iron, {momeaux de fer) strong, 
maszy,. and thick, at the four corners of the little square surrounding court ;—ten cross 
bowmen watched all night on the ditch, to shoot at any one that should approach; —and 
the gate was never opened, nor the draw- bridge let down, before eight in the morning ; at 
which time the courtiers were let in, and the captains ordered their guards to their several 
posts, wich a main guard in the middle of the little, court: — nor was any person admitted 
to enter but by the wicket; and those only. by the King's order.— Though 80 great a 

monarch (s2ys Comines) he had but a 1 n in, and indeed 
geldom made use of that. 

This prince also, not only had a dungeon in the Castle bed bent te; 
troduced the further dreadful security of small cages, about eight feet wide, and seven high; 
either made of iron, or of timber covered with, iron. plates; in one of which Philip de 
Comines himself was imprisoned, for eight months together. They were invented by the 
Fr ee ee mn Arm p16 rm rode man 

eee ee e yn AG co, eee ieren 
all this.—Prelates, and Eoclesiastics in Germany frequently wore arms.—And individual 
n possessing estates were a kind of robbers; —** a private person (says 

% Comines), with only one servant to wait upon him, will have the confidence to defie a | 
„ whole city, and ele war againot = Dake, that he may have a pretence to rob, and 

r plunder him; especially if such person has but a Castle, or any strong fort situated upon 
« a rock to retreat to, where he keeps perhaps twenty, or perhaps thirty horse, to scour 
up and down the country, and to plunder according to his directions.—And instead of 
« guppressing them, these kind of robbers are employed by. the German Princes, on all 
Wee ee ar gs re eee Serv can 
catch them 

The eee eee eee 
twelve hundred Burgundian horse, (Comunes tells us) scarce fiſty understood how to manage 
a lance; and not four hundred were armed with back, and breast plates. 
Aer a kind of army, d. Liege ood aig, without ge wall or ſora 
fication; and with one piece of cannon only. ' 

Nos wab che cruchy of the times lee than the ment of cngal eiardphioninnd demameoe 
for che game Liegeots killed several Canons of their church, and among the mat 
Monsieur Robert, an intimate friend of their Bishop s, whom they slew in his presence, and 
cut into small pieces, and then in sport threw those pieces at one anothers heads; 

All these circumstances may be scen detailed at large, by that faithful and celebrated, 
historian, Phalip de Comines.—Liv. i Iv. chap. 7.,—Liv. ii. chap. 3.—Liv. vi. chap. 12.— 
Liv. ii. chap. 7.—Liv. v. chap. 18 — Liv. i. chap, 3,—Liv. ii. chap, 112 

And they are inserted here, not only for the cake of ilustrating what is related concern- 


ing King John's manner of clothing his train on a particular occasion, at Gualford Castle, 
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did in that age axle) were each night crowded together on straw, 
on the floors of the small surrounding Towers of the outward court, 
(or utter Ballium) ; or even on the floor of the great hall itself, of 
whatever kind the hall at that time was, whether of wood, or stone. 
As this was one of those Castles which, in consequence of its 
immediate connection with the crown, was from the first (according 
to the then laws of the land) a legal place of confinement ;—and as 
it is known to have been used as a common gaol, as far back as 
the 35th of Edward the First ;+ it is highly probable, that the 
dungeon, whose entrance was defended, and secured, in the re- 
markable manner that has been described, was that very gaol :— 
even whilst the State apartments above, were continually destined 
for Royal Residence. 

It should seem therefore, on the whole, that in this instance, at 
Guilford, as well as in all the preceding ones, has been preserved, 
through a long succession of ages, and notwithstanding the changes 
made by subsequent repairs, and alterations, one of the identical 
Palaces, and Castles, of the earliest Saxon Kings. —Such, then as 
these Castles, which we have just been describing, we may now 
fairly conclude were, in general, all the fortified mansions of Royal 
Residence, during the Heptarchy. | 

- Nothing can be more erroneous, than the mistaken hasty con- 
elusions of some antiquaries, that the Castles of the Saxons of the 
Heptarchy, consisted merely of entrenchments of earth. — 

That they had such earth-works, in various parts, besides their 
Castles built with stone, both at first, and at last, is most unques- 
tionably true; —as the Danes also had, who yet in the end raised 
even more magnificent Structures than those of the Saxons ;—and 


and the — tate of things in those past ages; but because many of those German Caslles, 
and Keep Towers, mentioned by Comines, may be concluded to have been the very ones, 
which (as has been already suggested (p. 123, 124 of this Volume, ) were probably built 
originally by Brita Workmen, drawn from this Island in the time of Theodosius, and 
Honorius. The remarkable resemblance which some of the German Keep Towers have 
to some in this country, has been particuarly taken notice of, by curious persons; whilst 
it is well known there could none exist in Germany, but of a later date than many of those 
in this Island which they so much resemble. 

| + In that year, Edward de Sap, Keeper of the King's Pry at Guilford Castle, had 
orders to repair it if necessary. 
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is the Aermans dle had, in the, mids of all their grandeur,/and 


magnificence, from age to age, in Scotland, in Ireland, and in France: 


and as indeed even the armies of modern ages have had almost 
to this hour; at least even down to the battle of Colloden. But 
zuch sort of temporary occasional camps, deserve not attention; on the 
present occasion, though a few of them. . nn be taken 


notice of, in a proper pla. „„ 1 . of 


It is more to the purpose now, to turn our attention to ome build- 
ings, which though not the actual residence of Saxon Kings; seem 
to have been coval with their times, and do still remain. 
Amongst these may be reckoned the now leaning Tower at 


Aridgenorthi : — the exceeding solidity of Whose structure has de- 


fied the decay of ages, the blasts of gunpowder, and the continually 
active WS af . e eb ee its g. ate erh 


state. moot end 911 0 


Its W 8 is . Pl, XX. ky 21 nd: ery 
circumstance, both of its dimensions, and construction, seems to 
indicate it to have been of the very early Saxon age; and before che 
time of thelſleda, who is said to have built a Castle here, and un- 


questionably might add some certain works, now no longer existing. 


Like Guilford Castle, it most evidently contained three apart- 
ments, one above another: each of which were of small dimen- 
$1008; being only 23 feet 10 inches in length; and 21 feet 2 inches 
in breadth.— And the entrance was manifestly by an arched door- 
way at (d), up a steep flight of steps on the outside.— The marks of 
the places for the timbers supporting every floor, are still very 
visible.— And there appear also above, on the side wall, just as at 
Castleton, and at Forichester, and formerly at Bamborough, the truly 
Saxon marks (a, b, c) resembling those of a roof let in below the 
battlements.— The walls are between 8 and 9 feet thick, or rather 
more ;—but not quite uniformly so, on each side; for the external 
measure of the nt is s n ni and an half feet 


_— ; | {Uh orgs F ter 


Just as at Castleton, the outside wall, next the town, Which is 
that still remaining so entire, has not even a loop hole in it.— This 
zide, however, is very oddly covered with iron hooks; which are 
said, by tradition, to have been 2 there, so late as in the time 
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of Charles: the First, during the Civil“ War, to langi woolpacks 
upon, in order to protect the walls from the effects of cannon. 
But as this tale is not very credible, and the hooks themselves have 
the appearance of being much more antient; they seem rather proper 
to remind one of a savage custom, which sometimes prevailed in 
eatly ages, of fastening the bodies of enemies slain, on the nn 
olf the walls of fortresses. W einne Ixbusl G0 
It cannot be forgotten, that we hive 1 of this, 3 in 30 
very remote a period, as in the time of the first Kings of Israel; 
when the dead bodies of Saul, and of * his son, were wy. =. 
Philistines fastened to the wall of Bethshan.* ow? www ; 
And savage instances of a comers ima sort ate abt + wanting 
even in our own Island. oui 

This Tower, at Bridgenorth, now hand with an inclination of 
about seventeen degrees from the perpendicular ;—still, as it were, 
trembling, on the summit of the mountain, and ready to fall; but 
yet enduring, as one of those truly cloud capped Towers referred 
to by our sublime Poet Skhakspeare.—Nothing can be imagined more 
majestic than its elevated situation must formerly have appeared, 
on a wondrous precipitous rock; TY and OO the 
whole surrounding country. | 

Like Gastleton, in the most antient times, this place had a * 
denomination, which indicated its being of Saxon construction 


*1 Samuel. * xxxi. ver. 10, 12. 

+ Fixed on the top of the Church, near Grismond (or — Castle in Monmouthshire. 
—1 was sbewn long horrible spikes, or hooks, still remaining in the year 1788, on which, 
tradition/affirms, the heart and-entrails of John of Kent were fixed, after his execution, in the 
time of Henry the Fourth. —lt is well known how strange the many tales concerning this 
man are. They make him a sorcerer, a soldier, a monk, and a physician, a valiant knight, 
and a rebel. Such kind of traditions deserve not much credit; but yet some truth may 
always be gleaned out of them. And it is probable; that he was a man more than ordinarily 
learned for his age; whose knowledge of sorne simples, had sometimes enabled him to aid 
the sick; and who had dared to oppose somewhat the strong current of superstation, and 
monkish bigotry, and blindness ;—and who having been, in his youth, a soldier, and a 
traveller, and afterwards a religious recluse, was at last, by crafty persecution, and false 
accusalion, cruelly put to death as an heretick, and a rebel, as well as the good Lord Cobham. 
Certain it seems to have been, that such a man once harboured here; and certain it seems 
to have been, that those spikes, and hooks, once supported ia part of his bloody remains, 
exposed to the fowls of the air, less savage than his persecutors. - 
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This is acknowledged both by Camden and Gibson; though "Iu 
differ as to the precise import of the word. Camden deeming it to 
have been Burgh ; and Gibson Brugge e (Bpiexe)—which ever it was, 
the very having such Saxon denomination imports'its high anti- 
 quity. And we find established here, afterwards, in consequence of 

its pre · eminence, by Henry the Firat, one of the very curious early 
Norman feudal tenures; King Henry having given lands, at little 
Brug, or the lesser Castle, in this neighbourhood, on condition of 
the service, of finding dry wood, for the Chamber in this Gastle, when the 
King came hither ;4+—a chamber doubtless in this very Tower, and 
which was furnished unquestionably in a manner very similar to 
that at Guiford, which has been already described. as having been 
the chamber of King John. 

| Bishop Gibson thinks the Danes built here ad tradition says 
Edelfleda, Lady of the Mercians, built here. Probably both might 
cauze additional structures to be added to- this Castle; — but this 
Tower seems to have been * to che times both a. the one, 2 
of the other. 0 

However that fact! may "i this has ge been a a plc of 'very 
great distinction, from the highest antiquity. 

At the siege of this Castle in 1165, Henry the Second, les hd 
aimed at by an arrow, shot from it, escaped only through the zealous 
ardour of Hubert de St. Clare; who instantly interposed himself; 
and received the arrow in his own body and _ recom- 
mended his orphan daughters to his Prince. 

Amongst Towers, cozval with Saxon times, there is one * at 
Goodrich Castle, in Herefordshire ; which afterwards became, in later 
days, in the time of Henry the Sixth, the actual residence of the 
Earl Talbot, 80 justly celebrated by our Poet Shakspeare. 


* See Gibson's Camden, p. 542, 551. + Lib. Inq; 

1 Gibson's Camden, p. 551, 542.—Gough's Edition, Vol. II. p. 596. 

In the view of the Tower, Pl. XX. fig. 2, the precifice is beyond the Tower, and 
therefore, its ateepness could not be represented, because its edge only is seen. . 

See Lord Lyttelton's History of Henry the Second, Vol. II. p- 13 | and Radulphi Nigri 
Chronicon, MSS. Bib. Cotton. Vespasian, D. x. 1. fol. $3:—lt is very remarkable also, 
that Henry the Second was saved another time, in Normandy, by his horse's flinging up 
his head and receiving the point in his forehead, just as an arrow was ready to pierce 
the King's beart, —Daniel's Hist. p. 147, Kennet's Collection, 
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The Keep Tower of this Castle is acknowledged, by all writers, 
to have been of the highest antiquity ; whilst as usual in such cages, 
there are no written records concerning it: and the idle tale of its 
having been built by one Macbeth, or Macmac, an Irish Chieftain, 
taken prisoner by the Earl of Shrewsbury, as a payment of ransom 
for himself and his son,“ is just as much deserving of credit, as that 
the iron helmets formerly preserved in this Castle, were fitted to their 
heads ;—one of which would hold half a bushel.—If this Keep 
Tower had been so built, in Earl Talbet's days, during the reign of 
Henry the Sixth; there would at least have remained some sort of 
written testimony, concerning its so late construction; whereas there ; 
is none; and on the other hand, we not only know, from authentick 
records, that this Castle was in being in the time of Ming John,. —but 
have reason to suspect, that its very name was connected with that of 
+ Godricus Dux, in the time of King Canute : as the signature of such 
a person, appears twice in Dugdale's Monasticon, among the wit- 
nesses to two Charters of that Great Monarch, granted to the abbey 
of Hulm in Norfolk, on his return from Rome. 

This Keep Tower has every mark, in its style of architecture, of 
being cozval with the Saxon age.—And, considering its situation, 
may justly be deemed amongst Welch imitations; for it certainly 
can never be considered as having ever been the residence of any 
Saxon Monarch. 
It is itself situated in Herefordshire, on a precipitous rock, on the 
north western bank of the river Wye but two pieces of pasture 
belonging to it, that are immediately beneath the Castle, and most 
closely adjoining, are in the county of Monmouth. 

This Keep stands, somewhat in the same manner as those at 
Phrichester, Pevensey, and Castleton do, close to the outward wall of 
the Castle:—and, like owe had no window on the outside next 
the country. 

Its elevation is shewn, Pl. XXXV. fig. 1,—and the plans of its 
different floors are represented, in fig. 2,—and fig. 3, and do con- 
jointly strongly mark its age. 


| * See Grose's Antiquities, Vol. II. where are two. views of this Caatle; but not such as 
de at all convey proper idea of it. 


+ See Dugdale's Monasticon, p. 285, 238. 
VOL. 111, 38 
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Thel original windows, though. different from those at Guiſſard. 
are the most truly Saxon that can he. — That in the middle of the 
upper story. seems to have remained just as it was from the very first. 
without apy alteration. And the manner in which the two large 
side pillars stand, somewhat within the arch, is consistent with a 
fashion which we shall find was adopted by the: Saxons, and con- 
ornament, on each gide, is in dis rudꝝ form in Nhieh it was gene- 
rally used by the earliest Saxons; (and od dl A hat of the mould · 
ing, or band, that is carried by-way of omamedt quite across the 
Tower, just under this window. And it id very remarkable, 
chat the middle Pre uhg bassgess iq, a, RAM than this | 
ornament, 2844-10 ety 981) 1 mig i 86% 9124 i. 16143 8110297 
In order to aber the peculiazity af the e this up- 
permost window wre exactly. it ig/repremnted/on; a lorger scale. 
Pl. XXXVI, fig. inte also the Winde. in the: 89 
beneath, at bg. > ITY tn 10190 718115 To i 21 15 HY owt 63 . — 

This latter, — dogs not remain 80 entirely in ne 
form as the pther. far there ag plainly been ingertod into it a Stone 
n e and age of Henry the Seh: Which we 

Y, therefore, very Well balizyd was indeed placed there, in the 
Ri of the celebrated. Lari Talbot, whose eu dere iradition 
affirms to have been in this Tower, 

. It, evidently contained. three rooms, one over this on; ; They 
were, however, all, xen amall; being, only: Jaurtern feet and an 
bal sgyzre,rmAndahg ram on the fut: por. had nxt vary df com- 
munication within Ni the: dungeon beneath; - ol nl 0; 

Ther entrance. was: hy a flight, of Steps, which way bs agen on 
eng Ade at I. Mnchin the same wander as at Fertolsster, anden 
Caßtlelag. And chere was no polaullis in the bn 
more than in those 80 antient Towers. „ einn 

Jie 2. Fl. XXXV. iq the plan of the ground 3 6 2p] 

At (f) is a low doc of entrange to the apartment on the ground ö 
(much i in the same manner here, as at Guilfard.) 

This den has not even one loop hole for light and air. — 

at (cd) is a very narrow passage to a still smaller dungeon NJ. 


strongly secured under the platform belonging ta the Yapke and to 
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this second dungion is a very small air Bales at 0 but such as 
cannot deserve the name of a loop. 


Ihe first door of entrance If), has a very 0 sort of pointed 
88 of quite flat sides, as is shewn in the elevation (fig. 1); 
vrhich seems, from the appearance of the wall around it, and from 
its peculiar style, to have been inserted many ages after the Tower 
was built, and in the time of Edward the Third a $uspicion that 
appears to be most strongly confirmed, by the circumstance, that 
about the 224 year of the reign of Edward the Third, Nichard Talbot, 
its then Lord, obtained the Royal Licence“ for having in his Castle 
a Prison for malefactors ;—having also the Cognizance of pleas of the 
crown, &c. within his Lordships of Irchenfietd, (or Urchenfield), and 
Wormlow.-—The bottom of the Keep Tower, would undoubtedly, as 
usual, be the place where such a prison would be established ;—and 
on that occasion it should seem therefore, this new, and strong door 
frame, was first there placed: — whilst the very annexation of the 


_ * Dugdale's Baronage, Vol. I. p. 327. In a former publication, in the Archzologia, 
(Vol. IV. p. 405,) I took occasion to remark that, Grants for Castles to become State-Prisons, 
. in che early Norman times very usual; but that we must by no means conclude 
that by euch a Grand the whole Castle became a prison; just as we find some old Castles to 
be now entirely converted into prisans:—for the fact most unquestionably was, merely that 
in congequence of such Grant, the usual dungeon of the Castle was by Renal authority appointed to 
be a public, and privileged prison, at all times ;—whereas the dungeons of other Castles were 
permitted to be used as such only in time of war; and it was unlawful, at other times, to 
confine any persons therein. But the upper apartment# of these Keep Towers, in which 
the dungeons were, continued in both cases to he constantly used as State Apartments, for the 
residence of the Lord of the mansion, notwithstanding the prison underneath. —And hence 
perhaps arose the practice, in early times, of committing State Prisoners, to the custody of 
different Lords at pleasure; —hich custom was continued down to the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and even of Queen Elizabeth, when the origin of it was forgotten. 

In France where, in certaio provinces, some old Norman eustoms continued still longer 
than in England, this. cusam of the same Castle, and Tower, being both a prison, and a 
palace, continued so lately, that, as I have been assured from the highest authority, when an 
illustrious English Nobleman, of a family remotely related to a. Marshal of France, was 

Embassador in that country, and had occasion, on a journey, to pass through Rouen, the 
Governor and Magistrates of that City, by way of shewing him distinguished honour, pre- 
pared a lodging fox him in the upper apartment of the round Keep Tower of the Castle at 
that place; to which he was conducted up. a steep narrow newel staircase, whose steps were 
nearly worn out, and found a room handsomely adorned for him, the floor of which acea- 
sioned not a little anxiety as to its saſety. A view of this Castle, and Tower, may be seen 
in the Archæologia, Vol. VII. PL XIX. p. 835. 
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Lordship of Urchenfield, to the possessiory of this Keep Tower, {both 
of which the Lord Talbot appears to” have been Poxzeszed of 
before this License was granted) shes the exceeding high antiquity 
of the Castle; since Urchenfield/ was indeed the very place where 
$t. Dubricius founded his college of religious, about 51 2, to livè ſlike 


the original Eastern Recluses) by the work of their own hands. 


The remarkable sort of arch, or covering of this door, is similar to 
that of a window in the great East Tower; the whole of which was 
evidently built about the time of Edward the Third And this 
latter window, so different from any thing Saxony is shewn Pl. 
XXXVI. fig. 7; in which Plate also are represented the two Saxon 
windows. of the Tower; — and by way of comparison is added, 
(fig. 4 the form of the lower Saxon window which has been men- 
tioned *'as still remaining at Foricſester Castle; where indeed the 
uppermost windows: have likewise a resemblance as to form, and 
dimensions, to those which are on the two aides of this Keep Tower 
aboye. 28 - 

At (L), fig. 2, Pl. XXXV. i is the, beginning of the neps—lead 
ing to the habitable. state apartments above. 

And over the passage (cd) is the potul of entrance; whos 
greater width than the passage beneath is marked by a dotted line. 

Fig. 3, she ws the Plan of the first, and principal apartment above. 
At (g) is its entrance ;—and at (w) its one only window, in which 
is inserted the more recent frame work of the age of Henry the 
Sixth. There is a fire · hearth about (h) ;—and at ſe) is a circular stair- 
case, which goes no lower down; but leads from hence to the 
upper apartment; wherein were three large windows, just over 
the places marked by the dotted lines (x. x. x). F 

To this staircase there is a most remarkable door-way ; which 
is represented Pl. XXXVI. fig. 3.—lt has one large transom stone, 
like the still more antient door at ; Conzsborough, as if to aid the arch 


to support the wall aboye: and, in this respect, resembles several 


other Saxon structures, in which this strange kind of fashion seems 
io have been uniformly adopted; until it became gradually altered, 


by the introduction of a flattish under arch, substituted i in the room, 
of oy transom stone. TT | 


„ See p. 30, 33, 34, of Vol. Il. ofthis Work; and Bl 2x | 
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This Kind bf gradual alteration may be discemed, in the door way 
of ar old Sax Tower; of a church at Lincoln, shewn Pl. XXX VII. 
fg: 1. As also in the door- way of an old Tower,“ shewn in the 
same Plate bg. 2, Which Tower! from every part of its external 
architecture, and ornaments, appears to have been Saxon, though 
font Amongst the ruins of an old church of the Knights Templars, 
of whomit afterwards belonged, at Temple Bruer; in consequence 
of Hidh che inside of the building became adorned with -4 "4 
_ archea of noh Jater date than the door of entrance. 

1 he ane e of gradual alteration: may also be med 1 06 
i are building at Lincoln opposite to the remains 
le palace offs of Gaunt, shewn fig. . 
RY may be discerned also, in the eee the Abbey ob 
| in Suffolk, built in che time of King Canute.— And 


in the still more antient arch of the door Way, of the church at 


Bapfrebton, in Kent: —hilst the gate way of the Abbey at Reading. 
in Berkshire, may be mentioned as an instance of the: continuation. 
of the fashion of the double arch in architecture, so late down as 
aſter the time of Henry the First, when its origin was probably quite 
forgotten and when it Was considered . ad 2 bort of handsome 
ornament. 

| Whoever was * original builder of Goodrich 1 en 
whether the Godricus Dux, who witnessed King Canuie's Charters, or 
any Chieſtain prior to him, it certainly came aftetwards into the hands 
of the most distinguished Normans, It was given by King John, 
in the fifth year of his reign, to William Strigul, Earl Marshall, . to 
hold by the gervice of two Knights fees. — Walter, Earl of Pembroke, 
his son, died here in 1246.t—And afterwards, the illustrious Aymer 
de Valence, third son of William Earl of Pembroke, became Lord 
of Goodtich, { who was murdered in France in 1323, and as well 
as his father, Was one of the hrst personages that was entombed 


45 . | 
1 1 mantioned 0 before, i in my paper in the 1 Vol. VI. p. 46. 

+ Dogdale' s Bar. Vol. I. p. 601.—And see Brooke's Catalogue, p. 269.— This cele- 
brated man was Governor to Henry the Third, during the first ſour years of his reign; and 
lies buried in the Temple Church.—He was created Earl of Pentroke, on marrying Isabel, 
the grand-daughter of Gilbert Strongbowe. | 
t Brooke's Catalogue, p. 27/2. 

} Mill's Catalogue of Honour.—See also Dugdale's Bar. Vol. I. p. 776,778. 
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' who. dwelt at Goodrich, was Rickard; in the time of Edward the 


| Shrewsburyi*=—Afterwards, in the female lin again it cane to 
the Greys Earls of Wilton, the last of whom became; Dubeaf: Rents. 


chitectute, and f fortification; im a compara 
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in 80 great itate in Westminster Abbey. Aide this Castle 
descended, in the female line, to the Talbots; the first of whom 


Third, about 1347, Who obtained the license for having 4 State 


Prison and the last who resided much, was Gilbert, in the time 


of Henry the Fifch, che eldest brother of Jom the famous Earl of 


As in solte former instances, after describing all 


preceding pazes of the Mermim additions to Bil 
the sake of shewing the morevevidently the 


vf xige 


50 here also it may be peculiarly useful, „ e 
more extensive buildings and strong modes of d that were 


added; by the great Earl Marsſalis, and by the valiant Talbots, — 
and indeed continually:even down to the time of Henry: the Sixth, 


insomuch, that Gothic Arches precisely of the same kind with 
those that came into common fashion in the beginning of the reign 


of Henry the Seventh are found here, together with those that were 
peculiar to the days of Edward the First, and wee! _—_ that were 
as peculiar to the days of Edward the Third. 1275 

The long, dark, and strong, fenced . . entrance 
at Portchester, with the threatening machicolations the whole way 


over-hend, hab already been described; +—and the remains of 
another, somewhat similar, at Lauuceston, of the same Norman age, 


has also been mentioned: and the traces of a third have. been 
spoken of, as discernible at Conzsborough ;{—but one here at Good- 
rich, about fifty feet in length, surpassed all the rest in strength. 
Pl. XXXIX. contains a plan of the whole Castle, in which ap- 
pears this strong fortified entrance at (A. E.) —Zut as it is more 
exactly represented on a larger scale, in Pl. XXXVIII. fig. 1, (where 
the dimensions of all the different parts are laid down exactly as I 
measured them in 1788) it may be more satisfactory first to refer to it; 

* Dugdale's Bar. Vol. I. p. $26, $28, $30,—The Earl of Shrewsbury himself, though 
possessed of Goodrich for forty years, from 1413, to 1453, was but seldom there, being almost 
continually engaged in wars abroad. 

+ See Vol. II. p. 35. + See belore, p. 29. $ Ibid. p. 50. 
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—only. remarking; thatlthere is a peculiatity.in the: unequal dimen-. 


zions of the Towers: on each side the gate; which together with the 
form; of the pointed arch of the gate: way, may lead us to conclude 
this external part of che Gastle at least, to have been of the age of 
King Stephen, consistently with some observations that will be here- 
aſtet made in the progress af this work. But the stronger munitions 
of the long passage, that may be perceived on paning further-on, 
have the appeatance of being of a: later date: ami 1: 

At D very deep pit. hewn out of che hk rock, and which 
was directly Meer a draw: bridge between the two Towers ;—the 
ide ee part of the bridge is now gone, but it most 
evidently apps t, when drawn up, it exactly fitted; and closed 
the hole front f The gateway: hilst the further part of the 
bridge beyond this, which: is carried over the ditch;ata little distance, 
was protected by means of the loop holes in the Towers (y) and (2). 
At (g I) was the first mass y gate; the strong iron hinges of which 
still remain. And the dra wi bridge, and this gate were defended, on 
each side, by the loop holes (a) and :; - and over-head by rows 
of machicolations, or square holes in the vaulting, for pouring down 
hot sand, and melted lead, —or for flinging down stones. 
A little further on, at (p I) was the first portcullis: and the wheel 

i for drawing it up remained in the chamber over-head, 
within the memory of a person who was living in the year 1788. 

Still further, at (p 2), was a second portcullis.— And the space 
between these two was again protected, on each side, by the loop 
holes (5) (4); and over-head by machicolations; which indeed ap- 
pear above in almost every part of the Whole passage. — But are 
most numerous over (M) just behind the first gate. 

At g 2) was a second strong gate, and just beyond it, 

At le) is a little door, leading to a long narrow gallery (c. c. c) 

only three feet wide, formed in the thickness of the wall, and which 
was the means of access to the loops that have been mentioned 
. B. J), and also to three others (Z. , N} that commanded the out- 
side, on the brow of the steep precipice, towards the north- east. 

On common occasions, the defence of the passage of entrance 
seems to have been completed at the second gate (g 2) :—but in case 
of these strong safe - guards, the draw-bridge, the two strong gates 
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andithe dra portecillivies) being all heroody/thark 1 was e enden 
alot impenetrable, resouree for defence. For u liult further on; 
21 (E), and from thence to (B), are mute stone projertiohicinithe 
wall, on each side, like pilasters ; manifest ly designed For inverting 
great beats of timber between them lie bars, from one side of the 
passage, Which was about nine feet ten inches wide, do the other, 
o as to form a strong barricado . with earth or stones bætwy Een the 
rows of timber; which would in W and with ee 
Bene nul mabsy uvalb. - 1110 120 e ee e e * 

At (By was the complete entrance into the grab inner court. . 
And having proceeded through chis; imm, on the llt 
hand, dt (F)l Pl XMXIXL appear the remains N Chupel;” Wine 
of the broken ornaments] of Which, and esp abdut/ its great 
window (w},! sHew' it to Have / bden repaired, and adurned, CVeh 80 
late as the times of Henry tlie Sixth, and Seventh. At ſa) is a very 
remarkable nich, which is represented Pl. XXXVI, fig! 5; and 
near adjoining; is a much amaller' nich for at holy-water bason; 
she wn fig. 6. And dh wal another nich, with another. bason for 
holyiwates:ioq 16! , au 203 ni eso gigup?e 10 gnogmlo0; tog To 

Underneath this chapel Wüs a deep vault and over it; A 
chamber, which had fire place, that till appears ptojecting from 
the wall —And very close ddjoining ista small octagonal Tower 

(OG), containing a staircase, vrhich led from the court; up t6 a 
chamber over the apartment (S8), and also tothe thambery over the 
chapel, and gate- way, nibh: the chaplain, and Warders 
1 their abode- le THE. * PES1-1SYO0 bus; 8) K 29LoMH 
This little Tower, atill remains 8 up very high, 60 as to 
serve for a Watch Tower, Where a watoehman might be placed :— 
whilst the Daily Warder had „is seat in à small recess N). in 
the side wall, just beyond the great entrance; where s 4 @ large 
. commànding the outside over the precipic e. 

At (Q) e mags. building, which geerns to huve 


a 093 166} A. 140 99114} 03 Oels bas X. "TRY 

* The whale lech ofthis dried pamagy was ju bounty beit ok be ret by 
the exact measures annexed. — That at 9 was ninety-four feet in length, but not 
30 ötrong.—See Vol. II. p. 55, and Pl. ©, —The passage at Launceston was one bundred 


and twenty ſeet in n that ut doniboroogh way r ho and "ng ut none 
of them equal to this. 21410» WET 01)8 92941: 
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served for a stable. And from the chamber over (8), was a covered 
way, or passage (H. H), on the top of _ wall, "aging to the —_— 
part of the strong Garrison Tower (IJ. 

his latter is a most remarkable ins; and like ts Welt 
gate Way itself seems to have been constructed about the time 
oF King Stephen; —and deserves a particular description; espe- 
cially ie is very near adjoining to the Saxon | Keep Tower, on 
account: of which alone it _ 1 n dere bas been now 
mention. 

The Garrison Towel 0 is square at {the Wands; ha Shout 
Uhitty-six feet on each side; but three of the corners rise in great 
triangular buttresses, nearly to the third, or upper floor, so that 
(above) it ends in a round Tower, — che walls whereof are at least 
eight feet thick. — The inside is octangular, but irregular, about 
twenty feet in diameter from corner to corner; and a little more than 
seventeen, from side to side: and the entrance on the ground is a 
very singular one, as may be seen in the plan, Pl. XXXVIII. fig. 2; 
Where all the dimensions are exactly laid down. — This entrance 
(a) is near the south corner of the court; and within are found two 
loops at (b) (b); but this lower room has no communication by 
any staircase within the Tower, with the room above. Just by 
the entrance however, on the outside, are the steps (L) that lead up 
to the grand entrance of the Saxon Keep at N; and from the same 
platform, on the top of these steps, is also the entrance (o o) to the 
first floor above: —at (d e) was a loop to this first room above :— 
and at (t), still higher up, was a door of entrance, from the covered 
way, and passage (H. H) on the top of the south-east wall, to the 
third room on the top of this Tower; so that there was access to 
this building from every part of the walls.— The rooms had each 
of them a fire-hearth: and, from the peculiar situation of the doors 
of entrance, the lowermost room seems to have been the lodging of 
those who had the care of the stable;—the middlemost, the lodging 
of the officers' on guard ;—and the uppermost, the lodging of the 
Laericote soldiers. 

It has been already mentioned, that the dungeon, under (N), was 
strongly vaulted, and that over this vault was the platform, that ran 
along the side of the Keep to the grand entrance. 
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At (P) were three mall doors, leading to privies constructed in a 
strong projecting buttreas, under which is a deep vault. 
The walls of the Castle are in gamerul from seyen to ten feet in 
thickness; but between the Keep K * the 1 e, 
Tower (T) they are now broken down! F SE 
The great Tower (T), is very different nee 2 UU). 
as well as from the Keep, and: 8$ems 10 have been of th age of the 
Edwards. It is much larger than either of the others within; being 
thirty-three feet one way, by twenty-five the other f a;very 
irregular somewhat octarigular figure ;—and it een W 
for the great kitchen to the hall. In it may; Bel diatinguighed 
the fire place: t NM large recesses, on each: side, with loops ;—2 
small door into the outer Ballium; that might oecagionally serve for 


Aa sally poit;—and another mall narrow loop just beyond it. —And 


that this was in reality the kiicktn, appears from every cireumstance 
of its zituation with respect ta the other'offices.appentzining to the 
hall, and with respect to the hall itself. For this magnificent room 
was evidently at R) and its tall, slender, narrow windows, and 
whole style of architecture, as far as remains, shews it clearly to 
have been of che age of Edward the Firoi.— At (rr) was the great door ; 
and it is well known, that at the end nearest ta it, were usually the 
kitchen, and offices; in all the halls built during the reigns of the 
Edwards —accordingly here at (x: x}, on the lek hand on entering, 
was an arched door-way, and 8tairease, leading down to the kitchen; 
chen at (y y) another mall arched door, to a wine cellar, as usual 
very small; —and then at ( 2) a third leading up ta the buttery, 
which seems to have been over the kitchen, in the same great 
Tower: —and here, as in the kitchen, and in other parts of the 
Tower, appear thase remarkable sort of recesses, and loop windows, 
zhewn fig. 7, PE XX XVI. with the straight aided anch, $0: peculiar 
to the time of Edward the Third.—At (s 8) also, at this lower end of 
the hall, is still another door, and staircase, that may be called the 
Retainers staircase, which led up to the top of the adjoining wall, 
and to some apartments, for Retainers, that seem to have been 
adjoining both to the hall, and to the Keep Tower, over the space 
(tt), but which are now, as well as the adjacent wall, ruined, and 
destroyed. | 
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At (q) was the great fire - place in the wall, with a vast extended, 
projecting solid mass of stone-work, (q q), or sort of buttress behind 
it; which seems to have had some little apartment, or closet, uon 
it, on the outside, and overlooking the sort of zmall outer Bathum, 
that was on this part of the Castle, inclosed by an outer wall. 
Possibly it might serve for a centry lodge, or small guard room. 
At in un) was a door leading to a parlour (V, or retiring room from 
the hall;—over which was a chamber, having a window that looked 
into the hall at (m).—And there seems also to have been a berge 
window looking into the court, at (v v). 
Zielonging to this hall, which is sixty- four feet 2 zaches i in 
length, and twenty- seven feet eleven inches in breadth, according 
to the most accurate measure I could tak e, is said to have been (and 
within the memory of a person living in 1788) a long beam of oak, 
without blemish, or knot, sixty-six feet in length, and near two 
feet square; and one of the places dem its ends W re- 
| mains still visible in the walls. 

At (Y) was a door, leading from the retiring room, to (w), which 
seems to have been the great State Room ;—and which has, at the 
upper end, a beautiful well wrought stone pillar , standing between 
two beautiful Gothic arches, one on each side. This room is fiſty- 
five feet six inches long, by twenty in breadth, (according to my 
measures,) and seems to have had two great windows, one at (x x), 
and one at (E H); but these parts are now much broken.—TFhe style 
of the arches appears to be of the age of Henry the Fifth. They are 
very beautiful; —and at the corner of the room, at the upper end, 
is a door leading to the neat small Tower (g). 

This has continually been called the Ladies Tower ;—the little 
apartment within, is not above fifteen feet in diameter ;—there is 
from it a most beautiful view, over the whole country ;—and it is 
so situated, on the brow of a steep high precipice, as to be the best 
protected spot in the whole Castle: —it is an elegant little octagon; 
and in short just fit to form that sort of little boudoir, with arras, 
and with trinkets placed in the windows, which (from several 
antient accounts) we find to have been the favourite closets of the 
Ladies of high rank, in their Castles; and particularly so about the 
time of Henry the Fifth — But this neat, and strong little structure, 
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* its * situation, was very roughle treated; in 
the civil wars, by Colonel Birch, "7 Sh cannan mach of it * 


broken doõw n. wil moe bs 1 


The great room (w). has 2ometimes Hoon, eatery to dos * 
a heichen.- But, on the one hand, it is absolutely contrary, to the 
uniform mode, in all the great Norman Castles, to have the kitchen, 
or any offices, at this upper end of the hall, the farthest; from the 
great door And on the other hand, it cannot reasqnably. he con- 
ceived; that the most elegant ornaments in the whole Castle, u,Cαh 
a pillar, and such arches, —should have been bestowed merely 


upon a kitchen or that stately Norman Dames, should have Had 


their favourite apartment close to. a kitchen, and not; th be come 
at, but by passing through the kitchen —And uniform tradition 
has affirmed this Tower to have been their abode. 508 98) £11177 
Leaving this state room, and passing through the breich here 
was either a door, or a large window at (£5), -we come again to the 
Warder's seat (x), and to the great gate of the Castle. 
The walls of the whole Castle, are in general above seven bet 
thick; — and have, in several parts, very remarkable loop holes, of 
the form reptesented fig. 3. Pl. XXXVIII.- And. according to my 
measures, are in length 173 feet, 8 inches, on the southreast, and 
north - west sides; —and 152 feet, 4 ene the arten side, 
including the corner TOWẽ ers. 6 [4291932551 
On the north-east didegtheyians „ ale high precipice, 
on which the Castle stands: —on the south-eagt. side, and on the 
south- est side, they are protected by an exceeding deep and wide 


ditch, hewa out of the rock ;—the stone taken out of which seems 


to have been that used in the building: —and on the north-west 
aide, was a small outer court, or utter Ballium, separated first by a 
ditch, and then fortified by a a ond. and outer wall, on the bow 
of a steep hill. | 

| Such was the strong Castle of Goodrich ;—and having mentioned 
its Keep Tower, as being most apparently, in the whole style of build- 
ing, connected with the Saxon times, one other structure not very 
far distant, ought also just to bet aken some notice of, as a sort of 


* There are some very curious views of this Castle by Mr. Bonnor;—but I cannot 
nnen. in a ſew particular circumstances. 
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Welch dmitation, of the Saxon mode of building, and ar bein comyal 
with Saxon days: Jia bis rte $6 1 


This is ut Penlene, neee elne eue of the 
old Keep Tower, are found rude flag-stones placed herring-bone 
faskion*\without cement (at least in some parts) in the oldest Saxon 
manner. Here also antiquaries are at a loss as to the builder, and 
unable to give any account of its origin, or date; and no records 
ate ſound concerning it. But here a style of architecture, in many 
respects corresponding with wee AIRY . vet -v is met 
lg ode nis bann aonie gau nos 141 
It tand quite on the brow of a lietle aka Prog 
ing Steep from it, in a most precipitous manner, forms a perfect de- 
fence on the east side. -At was still further protected, by the lower 
part of che mountain having been originally an intricate wood; 
whilst part of that mazy deferice still remained even in 1788 ; and 
eee PP min at the e 
wood. 
The plan of the Keep n is — Pl. XXXVIL 45 4;— 
where its dimensions are inserted, as I measured them in 1788. — 
And the herring-bone work is most conspicuous in the building, 
on the north side, in the part of the wall marked (f). 110 | 

The dungeon, or. cellar, is now entered at (e); — but in antient 4 
times seems to have had no other entrance than that at (d), on the 
east aide, just on the very brink of the precipice; where still re- 
mains a very singular, small, low door way, of the form shewn 
fig. 5; with a rude transom stone at the top, instead of an arch; 
and narrower at the top, than at the bottom; almost resembling 
dome of the most early buildings in the world, those in Egypt. + 

There was a small loop, or rather a mere air hole, at (x), also 
looking over the precipice; — but this dungeon had no sort of com- 
munication, on the inside, with tlie apartment above. 

l mne that originally consisted of one, or of two rooms, is not 
Fler is 3 view of it in Grobe Antiquities, Vol. VI—which, though not very 
exact, conveys a very tolerable idea of the external apppearance. 

+ It is an odd circumstance, that such sort of door-ways are found in the old Incas 
Palates, in Peru, —Sce Ulloa's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 300. Some other remarks, concern- 
ing chose Palaces, may be seen already cited in this Volume, p. 47. 
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now to be eatily ascertained hut the ascent up to it was very 
nearly as at Portchester, —at Goodrich. and at Guilford, and à in 
other Saxon Towers, Aby a steeps flighi of ztepa, oh the outside, 


Which still remain as shewn'at-(A); Land then |throngh(a- portal, 


which never had any portcullis, but! a:strong/fantening/by:beam 


of timabietoc! 513 03 en eln n O76 thu ping Oels 919 H— unde: 


And at (b), and (b). in the upper apartment; were-two old Saxon 


windows. There are remains of a Saxon window aleo on the west 
ide but on the south are the adjbining ruiat of a modern house, 
built by Serjeant Sey, even long since Leland's time, who plainly 
expresses, in Few words, his strong idea of the real higli antiquity 
ol the Castle, by saying, it v hjẽ,; 10m & nf HE mon 09908 vt 
More curious still is the yet enduring remain of Ol¹ννjẽ,i4e Gastle, 
in Scotland, which mbst justl y: deserves to be mentioned together 
with these imitations of Saxon buildings; as being, most unques- 
tionably. nearly of the ame æra And as being one of thore which 
first of all succeeded to the mere Duns. bows 
It stands on a singulatly wild, hideous, and nearly insulated rock, 
projecting into the ocean, oh the coast of the shite of C hitimess. 
| A. Its walls are, in the lower parts, built with cement; but in tlie 


upper parts are composed of thin, flat, dry Stones; with little dr no 


mortar at all to connect them; and put together, much ũn the same 
manner as in the Scotch Duns: 19110 Of haſt 9Y gil 0] 2111992 29111} 
Like chem also it has cavities, as a sort of chambers; in its walls; 


but it is square and of the form of an old Saxon Castle, of 


which/it seems plainly to have been an awkward imitation: 
The walls are enermouslys thick; and scarcely | shew any:tling 
like. windows on the outside, in any part Raving only a few small 
square openings, for spying observation. Zut the little cells within 
the walls, have small windows, just as those in the Duns häve, 
looking into the ãunen room; within the building: which therefore 
must still. just. like the old Duns, have been:lighted only ſromm ſthe 


top: and there are narrow um 1. eee in hs al 
from the bottom to the abr e lan 
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A similar sort of square Tower, is found at Dilred; built upon 
tze top of a pillarelike, circular rock, rising almost perpendicularly 
out of the banks of the TAurso, and overhanging its craggy channel ; 
there is on no one side access to it; 2 eee en 
climbing in dee... «aver n 
A third fortress of the ln _ found ety on Martz 
coasts of Scotland, at Boorvee=A'T ower that tradition 8ays was once 
the residence of Thorkel, one of the Chieftains of the tenth century, 
mentioned by Torfeus,—which-very tradition nn. Ry 
it might. be deemed an imitation of Saxon building. 
11. This Fortress is placed, somewhat like the . on aleſty bir 
oblong rock + rising out of a deep water; and inaccessible on all 
sides, except by a very narrow neck, which joins it to precipices 
on the main. The cliff on which it is situated, is about an hundred 
and fifty feet high. and through the bottom of the projecting rock, 
on which the Tower stands, is a naturally vaulted passage, for a flow 
of the tide, two hundred feet in length, and 30 incurvated, that 
when a person in a boat enters at one . * * as if thers was 
no possibility of getting out at the other. 

This curidus fortress was bexieged, and: at 15 ruined, by the * 
vf Sutherland, so late as in 1553. pg 

It should seem moreover, that chars; — was Caatle built kt 
Edinburgh, cozval. with the time of the Heptarchy ; whether any 
part of it is, or is not, to be traced any where remaining in the 
present fortress; because we find, that Iadulph, King of Scotland, 
obtainedia voluntary cession of the Castle, and town of Edinburgh, 
from one of his contemporaries, either Edred, Edwi, or Edgar. 
And it has been justly remarked, concerning the times previous 
to his reign, that some at least of the Caledonians, learned from the 
Romans, the art of covering the inner area of their Towers, with a 
strong roof of Stone vaulted ; and that Dunstafnage was probably one 
of the first, that had a Tower built, with a room thus covered in. 

Another Tower of this class seems to be that old one at Dunvegan 


here is ele representation of chis in Cordiner 8 nen p. 85. See 


also Archzologia, Vol. X. p. 101. 


+ See Cordiner's Antiquities, p. 96. 19 See Innes's _ Vol. II. p. 787, 
$ Archzologia, Vol, X. p. 102. 
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in the Isle of Sky, atanding on an high rock, over a branch of Loch 
Falart hose great antiquity is ascertained, not ohly/by its style 
of building, and by tradition; but also by its till having ſor at 
least until very lately) having had preserved within its walls, the 
antient Pagan, magical standard of the family, called the Nraalauri - ui, 
or fairy lag. Together with which is also kept one of those great 
round shields, that were sometimes wan 3 
by a regular — ft 59 kX 3a rondwer 263. 
Zuch were the Castles of the Saxons of ee and of their 
fnitators.— Zut besides these, the Saxons most unquestionably had 
great camps, or earth - works, which they raised occasionally from 
time to time, in different parts; as the Romans had done before 
chem; and as the Danes, and indeed almost every nation, in every 
period; have occasionally done ine. 
guck Kind of earth · works. wherever they can be traced to be really 
Saxon, have been deemed, by some writers, to have been che only 
Saxon Fortressas; but we have now seen that this was by no means 
the case. And indeed it was 80 far from having been the case, 
that in truth those earth-works of the Saxons: were but slight; and 
are hardly worthy of noi ice i having nothing very pecaliar, whereby 
to distinguish them, unless it be their having only one cui, and 
that they are neither 50 strongly wituated, nor so well protected; as the 
hill Fort+esses of the Britons nor 50 uniform in heir figure, or regular 
in the contraction of their Mori, as Mose of the Romans.” 
k. Or these Saxon earth-works, there is à remarkable sperimen' re- 
maining at Eaton in Bed fordsture.— Camden calls the works which 

we zer there the Runs of a Casile. Aud in this account he seems 
to have followed Leland, from whose papers we know his history 
was chiefly compiled ; und who says, f that at Eaton are to be seen 
vetkigia Castelli but burely nothing can be more unlike the remains 
of any ruins of any Gustle ever built of stone, than this place is ; 
whilst the out-works remain more than Wenner; pare Nor 
can any thing be more unlike a Britesh fortress. 


2 There is a curious acrouit of this Tower, and: a view «fit in Grone's Amtiquities of 
Scotland, Vol. II. p. 196. nr RON, ark | 


+ Ses Gough's/Camden, Vol. I. p. 224. 
t Iun. Vol. V. p. 94. | 


* 
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I is situated just behind the present inn; between the e 
and the river Qoze, on whose high banks it standes. 
The form, though very irregular. approaches somewhat to that 
al a semicirele; having the river for its diameter. It is on all sides, 
except om this diametrical side next the river, surrounded by two 
complete ditches : the outermost fosse being more perfect than 
usual and the innermost exceeding deep. And there being a pretty 
broad plain level space between the two ; higher than the adjacent 


eduntry. - Whilst within the innermost fosse, not only the interior 


Fallum, hut also the whole space of ground rises higher still; quite 
contrary to the appearance of any Roman camps: — and, not far 
fromthe: middle, rather approaching towards the south · East corner, 
next the river, is a sort of mount, raised considerably abobe all 
the rest ; Which commands the whole adjacent level country; and 
from:whence is now a fine view of St. Neot's.—There are not four 
enttances, as in Roman camps; but one only; and that narrow, and 
passing straight forward nn nn on * west side, op "_ 
to the river. 

_ Somewhat d to this, is another double eee waſh, on 
| Brent Knoll, in Somersetshire, supposed, by the tradition of the 
country, to have been made by King Alfred, who may very fairly 
be believed, in mere temporary camps, with entrenchments of 
earth, to have retained nearly the same mode of fortification as was 
used by his ancestors in the time of the Heptarchy. 

Of this sort of irregular double entrenchments, which may thus 
most justly be imputed to the Saxons, there are several others also 
to be met with, in different parts of the kingdom. —But having 
described one or two, it would be both tedious, and useless here, 
to take any further notice of them. 

When the Saxons at last became fixed, and settled in the Island ; 
and when the squabbling petty kingdoms of the Heptarchy were ab- 
sorbed under one more regular government, and a Great Monarchy 
was establised;—greater magnificence began to take place, and much 
larger, and more magnificent Castles, of a very different kind, were 
built, both by the Saxons; — and during the interval of Danish domi- 
nion, by Canute, the Dane. But as the Saxons, previous to the build- 
ing of these Great Castles, had become converted to the Christian 
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Faith; and as the efforts of their piety had begun to raise religious 
structures; whose peculiar architecture, is not only of a most in- 
teresting kind, but will tend greatly to illustrate chat of their larger 
Castles; it will be more regular, in pursuing our researches, com -· 
cerning the progressive civilization f mankind, and the accompanying 
 progress of architecture in this country, now more immediately to take 
a review of Saxon Ecclesiastical Architecture: — and of the sources 
from which it sprung: — and especially as Christian principles, and 
the knowledge of the ONE TRUE GOD; notwithstanding the 
zubtle, crafty 'wickedness, of some individuals, and the boisterout 
blundering violence of others, and the imperfect state of science 
amongst all, did yet certainly become the means of changing the 
whole character of the Saxons, and of producing a more settled 
state, and totally new scene of things; a melioration of the human 
heart, and of human manners in general a more peaceful mode 
of dwelling ;—more magnificent habitations; —and such efforts at 
leasi, towards science, and the cultivation of the eee 

the mind, as can never, in r age, be despised. 
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I order che more fully to illustrate the description that has been 
given of the antient Caledonian Duns, (p. 190, 192,) and of the 
manner in which rude floors of timber were placed therein, as also 
in some of the antient British Castles, an outline is here added, of 
What both the Dun in Glen · beg, and also Dun Dornadilla may be 
conctiyed to have been, in their perfect state. | 

Pl. XL. fig. 1, represents a section of the Dun in Glen-beg. Ft. In. 


- Its diameter within, was - - 114. 447 33 6 
Its height, within time of Memory, Was - - 40 .0 
but now is on - =. 11:80}. 6 

91 The thick ness of the wall, at bottom, was Ru — 12 4 


And at about ten feet from the ground, where began the 


second, or upper gallery, Jen ine - 7 * 4 
The lower circular gallery (a, a) was about two feet within 
the wall; and in width - - - - - $.--5 

but narrower at the top; and in heinkt, - - 6 4 
The upper circular gallery (b, b) was, also nearly in * Ki, 5 
but narrower at the top ;—and in height, - 5 6 


This had holes, pierced through its floor, into the divisions of 
the gallery beneath; several of which divisions could not otherwise 
be come at. 

At (d i) was the. door of entrance from without. 

And at (d. 2) was a similar rude door, leading to a part of the 
— gallery; and to rude steps in the wall, ascending to the upper 
gallery; which had no division, but ran, without interruption, 
completely round the building. 

And besides these two doors there were two others, just opposite; 
leading to other divisions of the lower gallery. 

Nearly level with the bottom of the upper gallery. at (b, b), was 
placed the first floor ; which, (from projections actually left in the 
wall, in several Duns,) may be understood to have consisted of 
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rude timbers, or raſters, laid from such projecting paris of the 
inner wall, r rds the Fentre,, d there resting with 
their other ends, on upfi ht rude posts, the manner shewn 
(cc); leaving either an hexagonal space, (if there were six posts 
—or a square space (if there were only four posts) in the midst ;— 

and having the other timbers, or rafters, covered with my A 
or even simply with strong boughs of trees, and turf.- 1 1 

Just in the same manbe a e Hoor was raised over this at 
e e); and a third at (f.) ee n ein ieee, 
And through the central een ladders WTO were, in some 
Duns reared, for ihe more easy going up and down; ascending 
on which, it seems to have been, that Nenmeth's political, fal- bone 
Planlom, made its strange appearance; and awoke, with its shrill 
boding sounds, the train of followers crowded: on the _ floors, 

of what might truly be called a northern .. 

Of such a kind of building no parts could well be at all Lddrable, 
except the walls; which indeed remain, in 0 many instances, to 
this very hour. — The several floors must of necessity have been 
restored over and over again; and perhaps almost as frequently as 
the Dun was ever made any considerable use off. 

And such an abode could hardly be intended ſor any other 
purpose, than either a mere covert in the night; or a means of 
making a strong defence against a short, and sudden attack; Whilst 
indeed, hardy Picts, and Highland Scots, can searcely be nteirel 
to have wanted a military habitation for any other use. 

Pl. XL. fig. 2, represents a section of Dun Deenadiliesimjecie 
dimensions, and form of construction were somewhat different from 
the former, — And for the sake of explaining more fully the idea 
that may be'conceived as to the manner of fitting up the insides of 
Duns, in the very rudest and roughest manner, the timber work 
here is represented, as still more earelessly placed, and as being 
slighter than the former, and the central open cavity as being left 


square, instead of being an hexagon. di £90 Fi. In. 
This Dun, in its diameter within, is MEVIDe TOHA 0 
And its walls, in thickness, at the bottom only about 11 0 
They remain, now in height not quite, 10 — 30 0 


bul must have been somewhat more, 
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I deer was originally in height t 6 © 
- And it had three circular galleries, one above another; 
to which there was access by stairs, from one to the other.. 
And these galleries were in height about W070 
- At the bottom of the econd gallery, the whole wall Was 
in thickness only 5 e * _ i» 


"And of this, the inner part wass "1 
be width of the gallery > + - > — 


SE 
© 6 © © 


And the outward part, in thickness 

Aud these galleries were lighted, by small apertures in the 
inward wall. 

© There still remain projecting circles of stones, on the inside of 
the Wall, to rest beams upon. And from these stones, it may easily 
be apprehended, that such beams, (whether well or ill hewn with 
the axe, or whether even having the bark left on,) might be securely 

laid, resting at one end; whilst the other ends, might rest on four 
| other shorter beams, placed round the centre, supported in the form 
of a 8quare, on four posts, and perhaps for greater security, merely 
like a scaffolding, tied firmly together, with bands, or cords; which 
they very well might be, even if neither Picts, or Scots, had the 
ill to form tenons, or mortises ; or to fasten them strongly in any 
better manner. 

On the inside of the circular wall, there were also here, as in the 
former instance, perpendicular rows of small nearly square cavities; 
 —each cavity being about two feet and an half, or three feet in 
height —And in all other respects this Dun, much resembled that 
in Glen-beg.” 

To conform to some conclusions that he been adopted in the 
country itself, (and which are consistent enough with the very 
rude fabrication of the antient sort of common huts, that have been 
in use even to the beginning of the last century), the construction 
of the timber-work is here represented the rudest that can well, by 
any possibility, be conceived ; but there does not seem to be any 
necessity, for concluding either the Picts, or Scots, not to have been 
very capable of constructing it in a more substantial manner; and 
I am indeed persuaded, in my own mind, that they did 80; though 


not with such workmanship as either the Romans, or civilized 
VOL, III. 3 2 
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Britons would have bestowed ;—and though they were $0 deficient 
in their acquaintance with the usual conveniences, and accom- 
modations of civilized life, that Gildas, who saw the Caledonians 
pulling down a part of the wall of Severus, describes:them as having 
more grisly hair on their faces, than garments on their bodies. 
— To such Caledonians, and to naled Ficts, chese vort of hives might 
be comfortable abodes. 
One of the modern rude huts of the country is repregented in the 
off. skip of the view of Dun Dornadilla, Pl. XXVI. fig. 1. 
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pige 33, the eighth line from the bottom, for Täres- Nr, read Tärer- Tu: 
—— , 50, the fiſth line from the bottom, for Sec. XV I. read See, XXII. 


— 50, line penult. for Taciter, read Taciti, 88 * 

— 79, the fourth line from the top, for Carleon, read Caerleom. 1 „4 

7 rr. 2 * 1A 
—— 26%, the first line, for Sky, read Sie. et A 11% 


A 51 of the Second Volume of this Wente een een aniline a of the eats Atm 


Tower, near the Decuman Gate, at Castor, is taken -notice of, as being not more than eleven feet, —the con- 


cluding words, —a pace not sufficient, even for a staircaze,—may perhaps be too subject to be misapprehended, 
as leading to « conclusion, that Mr. Wilkins supposed this Tower to have contained, either a sfaircaze, or an 


hollow epace.—ln justice therefore to that very curious, and accurate observer, I think it a duty, here io mention, 


that Aiz very words, describing it in the Archeologia are, —q solid Tower ;—and that my doubts as to the 
smallness of the diameter, were expressed merely on account of its being 80 much smaller than those other old 
Roman Towers, at Portchester, and at Pevenzey, which are some nineteen, and some gixteen feet in diameter; 
EET TOUS WO Og ns WA Is —— on bn 
Arderon's old plan, one of the Towers appears hollow. 

CCF ene 
very wall of the Castrum itsclf, at (v) was a well of spring water.—And this I described, on account of a well 
being mentioned by Mr. Arderon, in the Philosophical Transactions, No. CCCCXCIII ; and not being aware 
that a well still really existed but I am now glad to correct this error, by Mr. Wilkins's more exact investi- 
gation ; and to add here, that the well, instead of being in the very stone wall itself, was only near to the wall, on 


the outside, and at the foot of the rampart on which the stone nenn 
8 | 
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